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I. 


PERSONALITY THE SUPREME CATEGORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ODERN philosophy began with an emphatic assertion of 
dualism. The primary contrast in our experience between 
subject and object, self and not-self, mind and matter, was con- 
strued, by both the great men with whom modern philosophy 
took its rise, as an opposition not to be overcome. 

Although Descartes started from the assumption of the com- 
petency of pure thought to explain reality, independently of 
observation—his principle being that everything must be true 
which is clearly and distinctly conceived—he failed to deal satis- 
factorily with the question as to the relation between the material 
and the spiritual. To him the world seemed to fall apart into 
two alien and unrelated realms. Mind has as its essential attri- 
bute thought, and matter has as its essential attribute extension ; 
these predicates do not imply each other, but are mutually exclu- 
sive, and hence the substances to which they belong can have no 
natural basis of connection. On the one hand, Descartes wished 
to make due provision for the ethical and religious life of man, 
and, on the other hand, he desired to recognize the reign of law 
in nature, and the only way of securing these two ends seemed to 
him to be the making a sharp division between the world of 
mind, in which the free will of man is supreme, and the world of 
nature, which is subject to the sway of mechanical laws. Accord- 
ingly Descartes held that everything in the universe, except the 
mind of man, is explicable on mechanical principles; the whole 
world of nature, including the world of animal life, can be ac- 
counted for under laws of matter and motion. The two factors of 
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our experience stand over against each other as heterogeneous 
substances, superficially in contact, but not genuinely interrelated. 

Locke severed the mind from the world of matter, not through 
a speculative construction of matter and mind such as makes 
them incompatible with each other, but by his theory as to the 
origin of knowledge. ‘‘ Sensation convinces,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ that 
there are solid extended substances, and reflection that there are 
thinking ones.’’* Sensation can, however, give only isolated 
qualities, and reflection is ordinarily spoken of in the Essay as 
only a power of comparing and variously combining the ideas pas- 
sively received through sensation. How, then, can we arrive at 
a knowledge of the world us a permanent existence? Our idea 
of ‘ solid extended substances ’’ involves more than an aggregate 
of qualities: it requires us to suppose something beyond the 
qualities, to which the qualities may belong. ‘‘ Of this,’ Locke 
tells us, ‘‘ we neither have, nor can have, any positive idea either 
by sensation or reflection.’”’ Accordingly, when we speak of 
realities or substances we are making ‘‘ only an uncertain supposi- 
tion of we know not what.” The only knowledge we can have of 
the real existence of an external sensible thing, according to 
Locke, is at the moment of its being present to us. General 
propositions regarding nature are matters only of probability: 
the momentary perception is all that we are certain of. This 
limits us to sense impressions, and shuts us out from rea! being. 

A view of the wor!d that does such violence to the instinctive 
demand of intelligence for unity could not remain unchallenged, 
and accordingly the dualism of Descartes passed over, through 
the intermediary stage of Occasionalism, into the pantheistic 
monism of Spinoza—in which matter and mind lose their char- 
acter of separate substantiality and become attributes of an 
infinite substance—and the crude realism of Locke, under the 
ingenious criticism of Berkeley and the keen analysis of Hume, 
passed over into skepticism. The dualistic view was incapable 
of maintaining itself. 

The critical examination of our powers of knowing undertaken 
by Kant, which showed, in opposition to the dogmatic exaggera- 
tion of the functions of pure thought, that a concrete element 
contributed by the senses must be taken into account, and which 
showed, in opposition to the one-sidedness of the sensualistic 
school, that forms of perception and categories of understanding 
are necessary factors, might be expected to result in a more satis- 
factory statement of the relation between mind and things than 
had been arrived at by either of the movements which had pre- 


* Hssay on Human Understanding, Book II, Chap. xxiii, Sect. 29. 
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ceded. It was the attempt to conceive mind and matter in a bare 
and abstract way which led to the pantheism of Spinoza ; Hume’s 
resolution of reality into disconnected impressions was the logical 
consequence of his sensational premises; it might be expected 
that a theory of knowledge which should do justice to both its 
factors would interpret satisfactorily the antithesis of subject and 
object. But the Kantian analysis of knowledge, invaluable as 
demonstrating the respective functions of each of the two factors 
of cognition, failed to overcome the dualism of mind and matter 
because it concedes to the forms of perception and of thinking 
only a subjective value, and because it assumes an unknown 
‘‘ thing in itself’’ as the source of the data of the senses. The 
Critique of Pure Reason leaves the mind, or self, and the outer 
world of sense reality in unreconciled opposition—the interpreting 
laws of thought and the raw material communicated through sen- 
sation standing apart from each other. The great systems of 
Post-Kantian idealism had it as their common purpose to get rid 
of this unmediated antithesis; they were at one in insisting that 
there can be no absolute, original separation between intelligence 
and its objects, that only one ultimate principle of knowledge and 
being can be admitted. 

In the case of Kant, as in the case of Descartes and in the case 
of Locke, a dualistic theory of the world proved incapable of 
justifying itself as a point of view in philosophy. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the fact that the dis- 
tinction between the self and the not-self—the most profound, 
original and comprehensive which enters into our experience, a 
distinction involved in the very nature of consciousness—contains 
in itself a demand for a higher unifying and reconciling principle 
capable of drawing together these seemingly dissevered spheres or 
manifestations of being. The fundamental problem of philos- 
ophy may not improperly be said to be the determining of the 
relation of these two terms to each other; the great speculative 
systems derive their respective characteristics chiefly from the 
interpretation which they put upon this primary contrast revealed 
in consciousness. 


The theoretical problem is less distinctly appreciated by many 
persons because of the practical solution afforded by religion. 
‘“The Scottish philosophers,’’ as Prof. Andrew Seth points out, 
‘* do not occupy themselves to any large extent with the problems 
of Ontology—the problems, that is to say, of the ultimate nature 
and mutual relations of Self, the World and God. Scottish phil- 
osophy ... . has been almost entirely cosmological in character. 
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It has stated, for example, the fact of dualism between subject 
and object as actually found in experience, without caring to 
attempt the further task of ontologically relating this dualism, if 
possible, to a principle of ultimate unity. For their personal 
ontology, if we may so speak, they simply fell back upon the 
language of religion, which relates God to the world as its Crea- 
tor, and to man also as his Creator and, in a special sense, his 
Father and his God. On that ground—the ground of religion— 
the Scottish philosophers are, therefore, as much Absolute Ideal- 
ists as Hegel himself; for what is created enjoys only a dependent 
or derived existence.’’* It is sometimes objected to the ‘‘ natural 
realism ’’ of the Scottish philosophy that it is essentially dual- 
istic. This criticism leaves out of account the religious pre- 
suppositions of the system. ‘‘ Sense perception and self-conscious- 
ness,’’ we are told by Dr. McCosh, “make known things as having 
being, as exercising power, and as having independence—that is, 
as existing independently of the contemplative mind.” ‘‘ This,” 
he adds, ‘‘ does not imply that the thing has any absolute inde- 
pendence, that it is independent of God. All that is meant is 
that it exists independent of the mind taking notice of it.’’+ 
The dualism of Reid and his followers is only a psychological 
dualism ; it is a vindication of the extra-mental, or trans-subjec- 
tive, reality of the world of objects presented in consciousness. 
It does not assert, or imply, an ultimate duality of being. Re- 
ligion reconciles the antithesis of mind and nature by postulating 
an Infinite Personal Creator and Ruler—a solution so satisfying to 
the heart and to the conscience that, so far as practical interests 
and needs are concerned, it may be accepted as all-sufficient. The 
speculative question, however, is not superseded by this affirma- 
tion of the ethical and spiritual nature; it is important to deal 
with these ultimate questions of knowledge and being in the way 
of philosophic thinking as well as through religious insight. We 
may not wish to say, with Hegel, that the philosophic form of 
thinking is higher than the religious form, but it is, at any rate, 
different, and it is of no little consequence to ascertain how far 
the two correspond. Does the Absolute Being of philosophy 
coincide with the Personal God of religion? The answer to this 
question determines whether philosophy is the ally of religion 
or its antagonist. 


The expression ‘‘ Absolute Being of philosophy’ may be 
objected to as misleading. The mode of thought exemplified in 


* Scottish Philosophy, pp. 211, 212. 
+ Cognitive Powers, p. 77. 
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the Greek Sophists, of which Hume is the leading modern expo- 
nent, which received the name by which it is commonly known, 
positivism, from Auguste Comte, which J. S. Mill expounded 
so persuasively in his various writings, which maintains that we 
know, and can know, only phenomena presented through the 
senses in their relations of sequence and resemblance—this is so 
widely disseminated that the characterization of philosophy as a 
doctrine in regard to Absolute Being may seem incorrect. With 
what propriety can philosophy be described in this way when so 
many whose opinions are entitled to respect decline to admit 
that knowledge can transcend the phenomenal? In reply to this, 
let it be remembered that the standpoint of science and the stand- 
point of philosophy are different. For the purposes of science, 
it is not necessary to go beyond the facts of observation and their 
immediate implications; inquiry as to the nature of being is 
a superfluity. Metaphysical assumptions are, indeed, not readily 
excluded even from the most empirical investigations ; the ten- 
dency to become speculative and transcendental is observable in 
every science as it advances; but, upon the whole, it may be said 
that the positivistic attitude is natural and proper in the case of 
one whose work lies in the field of concrete things, whose busi- 
ness it is to observe and generalize within a defined area. When, 
however, the various sciences are brought together as an organ- 
ized body of truth—the special results in particular lines of 
research being correlated with each other so as to make up a unity 
—the phenomenalistic point of view is transcended ; ontological 
inquiries become inevitable as soon as the attention is extended 
beyond specific groups of phenomena, considered separately, to the 
totality of things. The details, the differentiations, of the world 
may be studied under the limitations imposed by the positivist, 
but the cosmos as a whole cannot be thus comprehended. Herbert 
Spencer affords an instance in proof. Although he accepts only 
the data of sensational empiricism, and is as reluctant as any 
follower of Hume or Comte to assume a Constitutive and Construc- 
tive Reason, he is constrained by the necessities of his under- 
taking to recognize a Self-existent, Absolute Ground or Cause. 
Without this the evolutionary scheme could not be worked out. 
All attempts to construct an affirmative view of the world have 
this feature in common, that they accept some kind of first prin- 
ciple, or ultimate reality, back of sensible appearances. Whether 
materialistic, idealistic, or agnostic, whether pantheistic or based 
on the concept of personality, all systems which undertake to give 
a consistent account of the world abandon the position of pure 
phenomenalism. In spite, therefore, of the prevalence of posi- 
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tivistic modes of thought, we need not scruple to assert that belief 
in a permanent Ground, an underived, self-subsistent Reality, is 
an essential characteristic of philosophy. Positivism is not 
philosophy, but the denial of philosophy. We may then leave 
out of consideration the merely negative point of view, which, 
though suitable to the purposes of the scientific specialist, must 
be abandoned by one who undertakes the coérdinating system- 
atizing task of the philosopher. 


The ultimate Reality, which is the inevitable presupposition of 
philosophy, may be conceived in various ways. We may think 
of it after the analogy of that which we call matter, or we may 
think of it as analogous to mind, or, declining to postulate of it 
either set of attributes, we may think of it as transcending both 
the terms of our experience and as essentially inscrutable. All 
world theories fall under one or another of these general classes. 


The frank, undisguised materialism which was influential a 
generation ago is now substantially obsolete. No one of intel- 
lectual authority now maintains that thought is a physiological 
function. The shallow and flippant crudities of Vogt and 
Biichner have given place to a more refined theory—the so-called 
‘* identity ’’ or ‘‘ double aspect ’’ theory—which meets the objec- 
tion that motion and thought are so unlike that a derivation of 
one from the other, such as materialism supposes, is inconceivable 
by admitting the disparity and declaring that there is no passing 
from one to the other, that mind and matter are only parallel 
phenomena of a common reality. Materialism, in the older sense 
of the term, is superseded; we have in its place an agnostic 
monism, of which Herbert Spencer may be taken as a representa- 
tive, resembling in many particulars the doctrine—so different in 
its genesis and its affiliations—set forth in the Ethics of Spinoza. 

The theory of psycho-physical parallelism is, as we have seen 
in a previous article, in unstable equilibrium. Interpreted strictly, 
it affords no warrant for any ontological inferences ; it is agnosti- 
cism, pure and simple; but when deflected, by metaphysicians 
or by men of science, in one direction or the other, it yields what 
Paulsen calls ‘‘ parallelistic monism in an idealistic key’ or 
‘* parallelistic monism in a materialistic key,’’* according as 
precedence is given to the psychical series over the physical or to 
the physical series over the psychical. With the former of these 
modifications we need not concern ourselves; in the hands of dis- 
ciples of Spinoza, or disciples of Hegel, the parallelistic specula- 


* Introduction to Philosophy, p. 60. 
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tion tends to Jose its agnostic character, to become an idealistic 
monism, conformable, so far forth, to the requirements of theism. 
But the physical or mechanical version definitely challenges the 
theistic view of the world; it is materialism in a new and more 
decorous garb—‘‘ materialism without matter,’’ as Prof. James 
Ward has said.* 

The doctrine of the persistence of physical energy requires us, 
we are told, to suppose that the physical series goes on by itself, 
without interference from the mind series ; the latter is not codrdi- 
nate and independent, as the strict theory of parallelism requires, 
but accompanies the nervous or physical changes as an ‘ epi- 
phenomenon,’’ an adjunct without causal relation. The con- 
tinuity and efficiency are wholly in the physical processes; con- 
sciousness is only a concomitant. The meaning of the world is 
found in its material aspects, since these are capable of being 
brought under law, while psychical states are discontinuous and 
illusory and cannot be subjected to definite determination. We 
are not, indeed, warranted in asserting that matter is the sole 
reality, since what we call ‘‘ matter’’ and ‘‘ spirit’’ are ‘‘ only 
symbols of the Unknown Reality which underlie both,”+ and for 
some purposes the spiritualistic conception is preferable. ‘‘ But,’’ 
as Prof. Huxley explains, ‘‘ with a view to the progress of 
science, the materialistic terminology is in every way to be pre- 
ferred. For it connects thought with the other phenomena of the 
universe . . . . whereas the alternative, or spiritualistic, termi- 
nology is utterly barren, and leads to nothing but obscurity and 
confusion of ideas. Thus there can be little doubt that the further 
science advances, the more extensively and consistently will all 
the phenomena of Nature be represented by materialistic formule 
and symbols.’’t{ This differs from old-fashioned dogmatic mate- 
rialism in seeming rather than in fact, since it makes little differ- 
ence whether conscious states are supposed to be immediately 
determined by brain processes or are supposed to be, in the 
absence of such determination, invariably and passively coinci- 
dent with them. The dropping out of the metaphysical entity, 
‘* matter,’’ avails little toward removing the objections which lie 
against avowed materialism. The antithesis of the material and 
the mental remains, whether it be understood to subsist between 
substances or only between phenomena, and ‘ parallelism in g 
materialistic key,’’ no less than materialism of an explicit and 


* Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 206. 

+H. Spencer, First Principles, Section 194. 

¢ Collected Hssays, Eversley edition, Vol. I, p. 160; quoted by Professor Ward, 
Vol. I, p. 19. 
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thoroughgoing type, is under the necessity of explaining on what 
ground the order of precedence between the two series is reversed 
—that which is first in the order of knowledge and of certainty, 
the phenomena of consciousness, being subordinated to the physi- 
cal phenomena, of which we know nothing except as they are 
represented in consciousness. How can mind be the collateral 
product of that which exists, so far as we are concerned, only as a 
result of its activity? Mind is the presupposition of matter, as 
we know it; how can it, then, be its derivative? When we 
remind ourselves that modern science resolves the material world 
into a system of motions, on the part of atoms and molecules 
and ethers, none of which are apprehensible by the senses, all of 
which are constructions of pure thought, the inconsequential 
character of the materialistic bias becomes too obvious for denial. 
‘¢ What becomes of the primacy,” asks Prof. Ward, ‘‘ of the 
materialistic terminulogy? ... . Instead of states of conscious- 
ness supervening upon certain motions of mass-points, or some 
peculiar complex of ethereal vortices, these motions, etc., prove 
to be but ideal conceptions superimposed upon phenomena by the 
mind that seeks to connect them in respect of their quantitative 
relations.’’* Nor are we obliged to resort to the hypothetical 
abstractions of speculative physics in order to perceive the logical 


incongruities of the materialistic view; the ordinary concepts 
employed by science—such as Force, Law, Nature—amply suffice 


to disclose them. ‘‘ Necessity,’’ said lume, ‘‘ is something that 


exists in the mind, not in objects.’+ If this is true, ‘‘ force ”—as 
employed, for example, by Herbert Spencer—is a mental datum, 
of which, as pertaining to external objects, we should never have 
any idea, if we were not first aware of it in ourselves. Were we 
destitute of force, we should not know force. No doubt it is an 
anomaly that a law of evolution formulated in terms of matter 
and motion should rest back finally upon a conception of purely 
mental origin, but Mr. Spencer expressly tells us that this is the 
case. ‘* Indeed, it needs but to remember that consciousness 
consists of changes to see that the ultimate datum of conscious- 
ness must be that of which change is the manifestation ; and that 
thus the force by which we ourselves produce changes, and which 
serves to symbolize the cause of changes in general, is the final 
disclosure of analysis.’’t ‘‘ The force by which we ourselves pro- 
duce changes is the final disclosure of analysis’’: why, then, does 
nct the evolutionary deduction take account of this ‘ final dis- 


* Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. II, p. 103. 
+ Treatise of Human Nature, Book I, Part III, Section XIV. 
t First Principles, Section 50. 
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closure ?’? If the physical concepts are derivative, why are they 
permitted to usurp the place of their original ? 

Every one knows that a law of nature is an insight of mind- 
A law cannot be an object of observation; what is observed is 
the facts—the law is an induction from them. Nature as a sys- 
tem of laws is not a bare brute entity, existing apart from intelli- 
gence ; the conception is as anthropomorphic as any employed by 
philosophers or theologians. Were we not conscious of the unity 
of our own mental life ; were we not aware of ourselves as putting 
forth energy and as acting in reference to ends; did not our own 
experience—individual and social—suggest to us order and har- 
mony and regularity, we should be incapable of interpreting the 
data of the senses in the light of these ideas. Nature exists to 
us only as the analogue of our own spiritual self activity. In 
view of this constructive function of intelligence in reference to 
nature, the suggestion that consciousness is only a powerless 
attendant upon physical processes is intolerable. 

_ It is no occasion for surprise that we find the materialistic infer- 

ence abandoned even by those who have definitely committed 
themselves to it. In spite of having expressed his preference for 
the materialistic terminology, Prof. Huxley candidly declares, 
‘‘ If I were obliged to choose between absolute materialism and 
absolute idealism, I should feel obliged to accept the latter alterna- 
tive.’’* Mr. Spencer, who was so careful to explain in the First 
Principles that his reasonings ‘‘ are no more materialistic than 
they are spiritualistic, and no more spiritualistic than they are 
materialistic,’’+ modifies this statement in his later writings, and 
affirms that ‘‘ the Power manifested throughout the universe dis- 
tinguished as material is the same power which in ourselves wells 
up in the form of consciousness.’’{ His disciple and expositor, 
the late Mr. John Fiske, goes so far as to say that ‘‘ always bear- 
ing in mind the symbolic character of the words, we may say that 
God is Spirit.’”’"§ The untenable character of the materialistic 
hypotuesis, even when most temperately and guardedly stated, is 
thus explicitly confessed. There is no doubt that, as between Plato 
and Democritus, the weight of philosophic opinion in our day is 
overwhelmingly with the former; there is no doubt that mental 
analogies are recognized, with substantial unanimity, as more 
valid and more significant for purposes of metaphysical construc- 
tion than physical. 


* Collected Essays, Vol. ix, p. 180; quoted by Professor Ward, II, 216. 
+ First Principles, Section 194. 

t Nineteenth Century. July, 1884. 

$ Idea of God, Preface, xvii. 
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Thus we are brought to an idealistic view. The reconciliation 
of subject and object is to be found in a rational principle kindred 
to the soul of man. The psychological dualism of our experience 
is not submerged in an identity which annuls one term of the 
antithesis, but is conserved through the postulating of a spiritual 
principle which, on the one hand, secures to material things, as 
made known to us in sense perception, the extra-mental objec- 
tivity to which consciousness testifies, and, on the other hand, 
preserves the unity and homogeneity of the universe by declining 
to attribute an equal ontological validity to the subject knowing 
and the object known. As religion accounts for matter by refer- 
ring it to the creative energy of God, so philosophy protests 
against two ultimate principles of being. Dualism in knowledge 
does not involve dualism in the metaphysical sense, that is, as 
existent in the nature of being. Idealistic monism in meta- 
physics is not inconsistent with ‘‘ natural realism” or ‘‘ natural 
dualism ’’ in the theory of cognition. 

Systems which find in Mind the supreme principle and the 
final reality of the world differ in regard to the clearness and 
positiveness with which they ascribe to the Infinite Reason the 
attributes of self-conscious personality. 

We have seen in a previous article how interesting and convince- 
ing a line of thought is suggested by the analysis of our cognitive 
consciousness. Subject and object exist only in relation to each 
other. The subject wouid not be subject if there were no object; 
nor would the object exist, as we know it, if there were no subject. 
They are correlates and as such point to a higher unity ; they 
are uot coordinates, existing independently of each other. Mind, 
as we know it, cannot exist without nature; nature, as we know 
it, cannot exist without mind. The conclusion forced upon us is, 
that each is the condition and complement of the other, and that 
both find their explanation and the ground of their being ina 
higher Reality. ‘* The idea of God,’’ to quote from Dr. Edward 
Caird, in the Evolution of Religion—‘ meaning by that, in the . 
first instance, only the idea of an absolute principle of unity 
which binds in one ‘all thinking things, all objects of all 
thought,’ which is at once the source of being to all things that 
are and of knowing to all beings that know—is an essential prin- 
ciple, or rather the ultimate essential principle, of our intelli- 
gence.’’* The pertinence and cogency of this is indisputable. 
We know very well that the world, as we apprehend it, exists 
only in our apprehension. The eye and the ear give us, not 
waves of ether and of atmosphere, but color and sound. How 


* Evolution of Religion, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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infinitely richer and fuller the content of our consciousness than 
the objective physical thing corresponding to it ! 
‘*We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent i 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.’’ 

On the other hand, the mind can attain its proper realization 
only as nature offers itself to it as the object of thought, , the 
source of the matter of knowledge, the mystery which the in- 
quisitive intellect seeks ever to penetrate, the symbol and analogue 
of an ideal, absolute Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 

In its very essence, nature is related to mind ; in its very essence, 
mind is related to nature. How do these come to stand in this deep 
and intimate harmony, the apparent opposition between them, 
which some have understood to be a hard, unmediated antithesis, 
being really an infinitely subtle and wonderful interdependence ? 
The only explanation is in the recognition of a higher unity within 
which both are comprehended, by virtue of which Nature and 
Mind are not two independent things, but two members of one 
organic whole. They correspond so perfectly to each other, 
because they proceed from a common source and are the utterance 
of a common Reason. This solution of, the problem presented by 
the opposition of nature and finite mind does not sacrifice one of 
these factors to the other—it does not make mind the product of 
nature, as materialism does, nor, after the manner of a fantastic 
and impracticable idealism, does it make nature the illusory 
creation of the individual mind—but it brings the two into inter- 
action and homogeneity by postulating Infinite Reason as the 
ultimate reality of both. 


The incompleteness of this profound and indisputable insight as 
a characterization of the Power which underlies the universe we 
have seen in a previous discussion. Rationality is not the whole 
of spirit. Feeling and will are just as essential expressions of 
mind as relating and comprehending intelligence. We are not 
justified in taking a single aspect of experience and making it, to 
the neglect of the others, representative of reality. It is the 
defect of the philosophical conception of Absolute Being in all 
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the speculative systems from Plato to Hegel, that the emotional 
and volitional elements of consciousness are not sufficiently recog- 
nized. This is only what might be expected in view of the fact 
that philosophy is a product of the theorizing reason—an attempt 
to explain the world in terms of thought; it is natural that the 
satisfaction of the intellect should be the chief consideration, that 
the speculative reasoner should be comparatively indifferent to the 
demands of the other elements of our nature. That the idea of 
God as developed by philosophy, and the idea of God as realized 
in religious experience, should diverge need not surprise us. In 
the one case, the object to be attained is the gratitication of the 
intellectual requirement of unity and harmony in the cosmos; in 
the other case, the impelling motive is the consciousness of need 
on the part of a being aware of himself as ignorant and frail and 
sinful, as endowed with indefinite capacities of evil and of good, 
as capable of immortality. All that philosophy requires for the 
unification of the world is an Organizing Intelligence ; religion 
craves a Father and Friend, a Providential Ruler, a Hearer of 
prayer, a Redeemer from sin. The range of experience which 
religion calls into exercise is so much wider than that employed 
in the abstract constructions of philosophy, that the generaliza- 
tions and ideals of religion may be expected to be indefinitely 
richer and fuller of content than those of philosophy. 

Much of our conscious life is, indeed, expressly set aside by 
many philosophic thinkers, as incapable of revealing anything to 
us in regard to the nature of the Absolute Reality, as, in fact, for 
such a purpose distinctly misleading. Thus Spinoza will not 
allow the attributing of feeling of any kind to God; God neither 
loves nor hates, .He feels neither sorrow nor joy. Will cannot be 
predicated of Him, since this implies consciousness of want and 
is a mark of finiteness. God cannot, according to Spinoza, be 
thought as acting in reference to ends, inasmuch as the attaining 
of anything through means indicates lack of power; nor can He 
be thought as Self-conscious, because Self-consciousness, involv- 
ing limitation by a non-ego, is inconsistent with infinitude. The 
pantheistic mode of thought eliminates all personal attributes 
and leaves only an immanent intelligence, like the World Reason 
of the Stoics. 

But is it true that the Final Power which manifests itself in the 
world is more worthily conceived as passionless, blank indiffer- 
ence and neutrality, than as the God who ever lives and loves? 
On what ground can it be maintained that will is a proof of fini- 
tude? Is the Infinite Being precluded from realizing anything 
under the form of time? When it is asserted that every indica- 
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tion of design is evidence of lack of power, how arbitrary the 
assumption that an All-wise and All-powerful Being must neces- 
sarily choose to bring about results independently of means, by 
instantaneous fiat! Dr. Martineau has well commented on the 
ill grace with which objections to finality in nature come from 
devotees of inductive science, like Mr. Mill and Prof. Tyndall. 

‘ The grand air with which the conception of the Divine Intel- 
ligence as in any sense inventive or ingenious is resented, and all 
exact reckoning of causes and effects, with foresight of the result- 
ing attitudes of things, dismissed with sarcasm, as something low 
and belonging only to the plebeian cast of mind, would be natural 
enough in an Athenian Sophist, at a time when esthetic and 
rhetorical culture was all in all, and the inductive analysis of 
nature was despised, and the skilled crafts which constitute the 
economy of civilized life were left to slaves and named by a 
synonym for bad taste (Savaveia); but sits ill upon the modern 
man of science, whose highest intellectual operation is in com- 
puting the problems of physical law, of whose method delicate 
instruments are the indispensable aids and prescience the crown 
and pride. He can hardly be in earnest when he affects to think 
meanly of the type of intellect which constitutes his class, which 
looks upon him from the portraits and busts of his library, and 
kindles his emulation as he studies the books of predecessors or 
fellow-laborers in the same field, With his belief in Mathemati- 
cal Physics and familiarity with their logical structure, he must 
know that the cosmos, whatever else it may be, 7s mechanical ; 
and that to read back any one of its systems into its elementary 
dynamical equivalents, and from these to return forward and pre- 
dict its still future phases is one of the most admirable exercises 
of Reason. That which it immortalizes the genius of a Newton 
to interpret, as a datum for contemplation, does it degrade the 
Creative Mind to order and adjust, as its queesitum ?’’* 

The difficulty which some persons find in the concept of Self- 
consciousness, as applied to the Absolute Being, is based on too 
narrow an interpretation of its scope and meaning. In order that 
the Ego may become aware of itself, it is not necessary that it 
be distinguished from a non-ego, standing over against it; the 
contrast may be wholly subjective, between the permanent unity 
of consciousness and the plurality of its changing states, ‘‘ It 
suffices ’’—to quote Lotze’s statement—‘‘ if a spiritua! being has 
the faculty of apprehending itself as ‘I,’ in opposition to its own 
states, which are only its‘ states’ and not ‘I.’”’+ If it be sug- 


* A Study of Religion, Vol. I, p. 326. 
+ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion, trans. by Ladd, p. 64. 
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gested that these states depend u!timately upon a non-ego from 
which their contents are derived, it is pertinent to offer the coun 
ter suggestion that herein may lie the difference between a finite 
and an Infinite Self-hood, that the latter contains all the potentiali- 
ties of its experience wholly within itself, only an imperfect and 
dependent being requiring the stimulus of an external reality in 
order that its powers may be elicited. The criticism of the 
concept of personality as connoting finiteness, and hence as 
inapplicable to God—so frequently met with in current literature, 
as well as in philosophical discussion—assumes that the limita- 
tions under which knowledge and feeling and will manifest them- 
selves in man pertain to the essence of these powers and states, 
so that these forms of conscious action cannot be conceived as 
divested of these limitations. Because human knowledge is 
mediate and discursive and dependent on an external order; 
because the range of human emotion includes anger and fear and 
jealousy and hatred, and other discomposing passions; because 
human will acts under the spur of restless and unsatisfied desire ; 
it is inferred that these attributes are unsuitable for use in con- 
structing the idea of God, and hence the demand for what is 
called the ‘‘ superpersonal.’’? The choice is not, Mr. Spencer 
tells us, ‘‘ between personality and something Jower than person- 
ality, but rather between personality and something higher.’’* 
‘* We might call God,’’ says Paulsen, ‘‘ a suprapersonal being.’’+ 
Mr. Bradley somewhat uncharitably declares that ‘‘ most of those 
who insist on what they call ‘ the personality of God’ are intel- 
lectually dishonest ; they desire one conclusion, and, to reach it, 
they argue for another; ... . the Deity which they want is 
finite, a person much like themselves, with thoughts and feelings 
limited and mutable in the process of time; they desire a per- 
son in the sense of a self, amongst and over against other selves, 
moved by personal relations and feelings toward these others.’’+ 
But the suprapersonal is, confessedly, not a realizable concep- 
tion. We can think only in the terms of our experience, and if 
we discard these no determinable result can be attained. To for- 
bid the ascription of intelligence and feeling and will to God is 
either to banish the conception altogether or to degrade it toa 
lower level of representation. As a matter of fact, the latter 
consequence ordinarily ensues; the attempt to construct an ideal 
of Perfection without the help of attributes derived from self- 
consciousness leads, not to a view worthier and nobler than that 
reached by the method stigmatized as anthropomorphic, but to 


* First Principles, Section 31. + Introduction to Philosophy, p. 254. 
¢ Appearance and Reality, p. 532. 
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one indefinitely inferior to it. What is lowest in the universe— 
unconscious and impersonal force—furnishes the analogue, rather 
than what is highest—the spirit of man. Since we must image 
forth the Divine through the aid of materials derived from experi- 
ence, is it not better to choose the highest thing of which we 
know rather than that which is confessedly subordinate? There 
is no doubt that we reach the highest possible conception of God 
when we take intelligence, affection and will, and suppose them 
to be ideally actualized in the nature of an Absolute Being. ‘‘ By 
the perfect person I mean the Being in whom the essential powers 
that constitute personality—intelligence, affection and will—exist 
in perfect quality and degree, and are perfectly bound together 
and wielded in use, in the unity of self-directing consciousness. 
This is the perfect person.”* Is there anything contradictory or 
obnoxious to sound reason in this? Our experience undoubtedly 
suggests this ideal; is there any reason why it should not be 
accepted as an authentic revelation of the character of God? 
The ‘‘ infinite’? and the ‘‘ personal’’ can easily be construed in 
such a way as to make them mutually exclusive; the question is 
whether the incompatibility is real or factitious. Theology and 
religion have a vital interest in this question, because upon the 
conception of God as a personal being depends the possibility of 
spiritual communion with Him. ‘' What are the essential 
features of theism ?’’ asks Prof. James. ‘ First, it is essential 
that God be conceived as the deepest power in the universe ; and, 
second, he must be conceived under the form of a mental person- 
A power not ourselves, which not only makes for 
righteousness but means it, and which recognizes us—such is the 
definition which I think nobody will be inclined to dispute... .. 
In whatever other respects the divine personality may differ from 
ours or may resemble it, the two are consanguineous at least in 
this—that both have purposes for which they care, and each can 
hear the other’s call.’’*+ We need not scruple to accept Mr. 
John Fiske’s phrase ‘‘ the quasi-human God”’; there is nothing 
derogatory about it, when properly understood ; it simply ascribes 
to the Infinite and Eternal the highest attributes known to us. 
The notion of God no longer remains if we take away the human 
element. ‘‘ Some ingenious philosopher,’ as Mr. Fiske remarks, 
‘* may try to persuade us to the contrary, but the Human Soul 
knows better; it knows at least what it wants.’’t 
It is satisfactory to find most of the Neo-Hegelian writers—if 
the term may be used without offense—more explicit than Hegel 


* W. N. Clarke, Can I Believe in God the Father ? p. 98. 
t The Will to Believe, p. 122. t Through Nature to God, p. 166. 
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himself in affirming of the ultimate principle of the universe 
selt-consciousness and self-determination. ‘‘ We regard the 
infinite,’’ says Dr. Edward Caird, ‘‘ not as an abstraction, but as a 
self-determining principle, . , . . as a living God in whose image 
man is made.’’* ‘‘ In the idea of a spiritual, as distinguished 
from a merely natural, being is involved the notion not only of 
self-consciousness, but of self-determination.’’+ Prof. Royce 
takes issue with Mr. Bradley in his objections to the category of 
the Self as ‘‘ too base to be Reality,’’ maintaining that ‘‘ the 
Absolute is through and through pervaded by self-consciousness,’’+ 
that ‘‘ the Absolute is an Individual whose life is known as the 
attentively selected fulfillment of its ideas,§ that ‘‘ whatever else 
it is or is not, the Reality is indeed a Self.’’| In this unambig- 
uous endowing of its Absolute with the essential elements of 
Self-hood, philosophy speaks the language of religion. As has 
been already pointed out, however, this school of metaphysics 
fails to do full justice to the notion of personality. The prob- 
lem of knowledge is well solved by a doctrine which over- 
comes the dualism which separates mind from nature by postu- 
lating a higher unity of Reason, from which the dualism of 
experience proceeds and in which it is reconciled; but a sys- 
tem so predominantly intellectualistic undertakes with much 
less advantage the problems of ethics and of religion. The 
thought-process is not an adequate analogy under which to set 
forth the relation between God and the world. If a mental func- 
tion determined by logical laws is accepted as the type of the 
divine energizing, it is not easy to retain a valid and effective 
conception of freedom, in reference either to God or man; it is 
hardly possible to avoid thinking of the universe as a necessary 
evolution, and of God as attaining self-realization through its 
means, and of finite objects, events and persons as stages in its 
career. It is not strange that Hegelianism has been so often con- 
strued in a pantheistic sense, nor need we wonder that its deficient 
emphasis of the volitional aspects of experience should tend to 
enfeeble and attenuate the conception of personality, even when 


* Hoolution of Religion, Vol. Il, p. 84. 

+ John Caird, Philosophy of Religion, p. 257. 

t The Conception of God, pp. 302, 303. § Ibid. 

| Zhe World and the Individual, p. 565. ‘‘It is clearly of the very essence of 
the doctrine above advanced that the divine principle, which we suppose to be 
realizing itself in man, should be supposed to realize itself in persons, as such. 
But for reflection on our personality, on our consciousness of ourselves as ob- 
jects to ourselves, we could never dream of their being such a self-realizing 
principle at all, whether as implied in the world or in ourselves ’’ (Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, p. 191). 
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that conception is explicitly and resolutely maintained. In the 
proper range of its meaning, personality signifies, as applied to 
God, a Sovereign and Transcendent Will—expressing itself in 
nature not necessarily, but freely; existing not only in the 
world, but above it; acting not only through natural Jaws, but 
supernaturally—in the answering of prayer, the bestowing of 
grace, the administering of a spiritual kingdom. As applied to 
man, it signifies a genuine ethical individuality, a true causal in- 
dependence and autonomy, involving the capacity of entering into 
fellowship with the Infinite, and the capacity also of revolt 
against His authority. The fundamental requisites of religion 
are implied and guaranteed in personality when its full significance 
is admitted—a creation numerically distinct from the Creator; God 
immanent in nature and yet operative in a sphere and after a 
method which transcends it; the self-determining freedom of the 
finite moral will; sin as a reality and not as a mere phase of 
imperfect development; the efficacy of prayer; the possibility 
of miracles; the reasonableness of immortality. 


The higher philosophy of our day may fairly be said to have 
worked itself clear of the negations of positivism. That is a 
position which has been left behind. ‘‘ The positive existence of 
the Absolute is a necessary datum of consciousness ;’’* from 
this declaration uf the chief living philosopher of the empirical 
school few who concern themselves with the problems of meta- 
physics will dissent. The positivistic point of view is adopted in 
an unreflecting way by many who are indifferent to speculative 
inquiries, but among those who take such questions seriously it 
finds little acceptance. Theology and philosophy have no dispute 
in regard to the existence of Infinite and Eternal Being ; all con- 
structive thought in regard to the world is compelled to recognize 
this. 

The grosser form of materialism is also discredited. Theories 
like those of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann may perhaps be 
classified under the head of materialism, since they conceive the 
World Ground as a principle akin, in a degree, to our nature, 
but falling short of rationality. A blindly developing force, like 
Schopenhauer’s ‘‘ Will’’ or von Hartmann’s ‘‘ Unconscious,’’ is 
alien tomind. These pessimistic caricatures of the world, however, 
are ingenious fantasies rather than sober philosophic doctrines. 
Most of those who would formerly have occupied the materialistic 
position now content themselves with the more moderate view— 
that which codrdinates mind with matter as an equally essential 


* H. Spencer, First Principles, Section 27. . 
35 
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attribute of the ultimate unknowable reality. Many of the ad- 
herents of this materialistic-idealistic theory make a still further 
concession, in that they assign the preponderance to the mental 
side of the duality. 

Philosophy undeniably tends to an idealistic interpretation, and 
the questions of most living present interest have to do, not 
with the issues which divide believers in a spiritual principle from 
those who doubt or deny this, but with issues which divide those 
who are in full agreement as to this fundamental affirmation. 1s 
the thought function of mind an adequate analogue after which to 
conceive the Absolute Being? Or, if the ontological significance 
of feeling and will may not be entirely disregarded, are these so 
far reducible to ‘‘ thought,’ in the most inclusive sense of that 
term, that we are justified in taking rationality as our highest 
category? The consequence of thus subordinating the emotional 
and volitional elements is a pantheistic or, at the best, a semi- 
pantheistic conception of God and man and the universe. Per- 
sonality is a higher category than rationality, and nothing short 
of this highest concept can serve as the basis of a Christian, or 
even of a completely theistic, world-view. Rationalistic Idealism 
unifies the world in a single Absolute Consciousness. Prof. 
Royce is unequivocal upon this point. ‘‘ The entire world of 
truth, natural and ethical, must be present in the unity of a single 
Absolute Consciousness’’—this is the thesis which he defends. 
The antithetic doctrine, which he pronounces erroneous, is, he states, 
as follows: ‘‘ The constitution of the moral world demands a 
real Variety of Individuals—such a variety as cannot be present 
in the unity of any single consciousness.’’** But how can one 
deny that there is ‘‘ a real variety of individuals ’’ without deny- 
ing moral responsibility, without undermining the reality of sin, 
without destroying the possibility of communion with God ? 

A moral system differs from a mechanical system in that the 
latter excludes, and the former includes, the preferential agency 
of self-determining beings. The indisposition of this school of 
thought to admit the supernatural is one of the results of their 
failure to accept the full connotation of the word “ person.’’ If 
man has the power of infringing, by his evil choice, upon the 
rational order in which he is placed, why may not God intervene, 
to meet the exigency thus arising, by manifestations of His 
character and provisions of His government not contained in the 
ordinary operation of what we call nature? No one who holds 
to the supernatural character of Christianity need feel called upon 
to object to the spiritual view of nature so much insisted upon 


* The Conception of God, p. 329. 
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by the class of thinkers of whom we are speaking. That the 
ordinary process of experience is a genuine and precious revela- 
tion of God cannot be too deeply and constantly realized, nor need 
considerations which serve to exhibit the congruity between 
Christianity and the moral and religious consciousness as mani- 
fested in other religions be looked upon with suspicion. Bishop 
Butler was quite right in reminding us that the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is not an ultimate one : 
‘¢ Persons’ notions of what is natural will be enlarged in propor- 
tion to their greater knowledge of the works of God and of the 
dispensations of His providence, nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing beings in the universe to whom the whole Christian 
dispensation may appear natural.’’* To an intelligence suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, a miracle must present itself as an expres- 
sion of law. But have we a right to assume that God reveals 
Himself to us only through what we ourselves are able to recog- 
nize as natural agencies? Intellectualistic idealism, in spite of its 
discernment of spirit as the basal reality, falls into the error of the 
materialist. In a system of purely physical forces, nothing can 
come about which is not contained in its physical antecedents ; in 
a process of logical reasoning, every conclusion is implicit in its 
premises. If the world is a thought evolution, its development 
must proceed under a necessity like that of the laws of thought— 
a necessity no less constraining than that of material forces. We 
escape from mechanism only as we rise above the sphere of 
thought to that of self-determining choice. If we apprehend God 
as a Person, dealing with personal finite creatures, we are pre- 
pared to find in the world more than can be accounted for by 
mere natural development. 

The final category of philosophy then is not rationality. The 
establishment, against Positivism and Materialism and Agnostic 
Monism, of Reason as an essential attribute of the Infinite Reality 
is a speculative achievement, and a contribution to philosophic 
theism, which cannot be too highly esteemed. But our ideal of 
perfection includes other attributes, which cannot properly be 
comprehended under Thought; we need to advance from Ration- 
ality—a partial expression of Self-hood—to Personality—the syn- 
thesis of all the attributes of Spirit. 

Infinite Thought, Infinite Will, Infinite Love—this is the God 
of Philosophy no less than of Religion. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. Epwarp H. GRIFFIN. 


* Analogy, Part I, Chap. i. 





ss, 
THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


-T OTHING should be so interesting to a properly constituted 
mind as the study of the nature of God. As the greatest, 
happiest and best of beings, He claims the blissful contempla- 
tion of every heart. Each of us ought to have some antepast of 
the ‘‘ beatific vision.” 

But, alas, there are some able thinkers who assure us that such 
contemplation is about as wise as would be our gazing persistently 
at a stone wall, for God is ‘* unknown and unknowable.’’ The 
apostle Paul was. evidently of a difterent opinion, for when he 
found the Greeks at Athens worshiping agnostically (dyvovdyres) 
an unknown God, he proposed to declare His nature unto them 
and so deliver them from their agnosticism (Acts xvii. 23-31). 
But men imagine they have got much more light since the time 
of Paul, with the curious result, however, of enshrouding deity 
in a darkness that might be felt. The father of the Agnostic 
movement, strange to say, was a Chiistian philosopher. What- 
ever other reputation the late Sir William Hamilton, of Edin- 
burgh, may enjoy as a thinker, he certainly deserves to be credited 
with starting, unintentionally no doubt, yet really, the Agnostic 
movement. In a note to his labored refutation of Cousin and 
exposition of what he was pleased to call the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
the Unconditioned,’’ he asserts that ‘‘ the last and highest conse- 
cration of all true religion must be an altar—Aydorw Gea—! To 
the unknown and unknowable God.’ In this consummation,’’ he 
imagines, ‘‘ nature and revelation, paganism and Christianity are 
at one.’’* 

When we inquire into the cause of such a barren conclusion as 
this, elaborated as it has been with such fatal effect in Mansel’s 
Limits of Religious Thought, we find that it arises from imagining 
God to be in Himself ‘‘ unconditioned,’’ whether ‘‘ the uncondi- 
tionally unlimited,’’ which is Hamilton’s definition of the Infinite, 
or ‘‘ the unconditionally limited,’’ which is his definition of the 
Absolute. Or, to put the matter in his alternative and somewhat 
less pedantic terms, it arises from regarding God as ‘‘ aloof from 


* Discussions in Philosophy, n. p. 15. 
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relation ’’ or ‘* out of relation.’’ And when the apparent profun- 
dity of the discussion is analyzed, it is found to consist largely of 
laborious speculation about a ‘‘ Unit’’ of human imagination, 
instead of the ‘‘ Unity’’ who really exists. Of course when 
thinkers are betrayed into a region of pure imagination such as 
this, we need not wonder at their extraordinary conclusions. 
They dare hardly attribute self-consciousness to their logical Unit, 
since it would thereby be broken into the plurality of subject and 
object ; and so the Unit fares ill with the thinkers and has to be 
left in solitary and unknown grandeur. It was, however, reserved 
for Physicus, in his Candid Examination of Theism, to reduce, 
quite unintentionally, this whole line of speculation to the reduetio 
ad absurdum, when in sober earnest he asks his readers to accept 
of the following as the unavoidable conclusion of the whole 
matter : 


‘*Even if we suppose,’”’ he says, ‘‘ this ultimate fact to be an Intelligent Being, 
it is clearly impossible that he should be able to explain his own existence. Since 
the possibility of any such explanation would imply that his existence could not be 
ultimate. In the sense, therefore, of not admitting of any explanation, his exist- 
ence would require to be a mystery to himself, rendering it impossible for him to 
state anything further with regard to it than this—‘ I am that I am.’ ’’* 


A little respect for the Hebrew revelation and a little knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language would have saved the author of this 
pretentious logomachy from positing a pitiable imbecile with the 
words ‘‘T am that I am”’ in his mouth, as the ultimate at the 
back of the all. We revolt instinctively from such a picture. 
We revolt also at the ratiocination of the Hegelians and others 
which makes creation a necessity in order that their Unit may 
have an object; for all such lines of speculation leave God a 
dependent upon the work of His hands.f We betake ourselves 
consequently to REVELATION with its clearer light upon the Divine 
nature and history. 

Now when we take up this ‘‘ sure word of prophecy” and 
examine it with moderate care, we find it revealing a God to us 
who has never been ‘‘ unconditioned,’’ who has never been ‘‘ out 
of relation,’’ who is so loving in Himself as never to desire to be 
‘* out of relation.’’ The Divine Being according to the Biblical 
account has been from all eternity a TRINITY IN UNITY, an Eter- 
nal Father with His express image and correlative in an Eternal 


’ 


* Pp. 195-6. We should add that Mr. Romanes, who was the Physicus above 
referred to, saw the folly of this argumentation before his death, and left behind 
him a practical recantation. Cf. Thoughts on Religion, edited by Canon Gore. 

+ For an interesting presentation of the Hegelian argument upon this point, see 
the late Principal Caird’s Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 245-238. 
Cf. also Stirling’s Secret of Hegel, Vol. I, p. 108, ete. 
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Son, whose fellowship and unity have been realized through an 
Eternal Spirit. Or, to adopt the phraseology of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, upon this particular doctrine the fullest and 
most careful statement given to the Church : 


‘This is the Catholic faith, that we worship one God in trinity, and trinity in 
unity. Neither confounding the persons nor dividing the substance. For the 
person of the Father is one; of the Son, another; of the Holy Spirit, another. 
But the divinity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit is one, the 
glory equal, the majesty equal. Such as is the Father, such also is the Son, and 
such the Holy Spirit. The Father is uncreated, the Son is uncreated, the Holy 
Spirit is uncreated. The Father is infinite, the Son is infinite, the Holy Spirit is 
infinite. The Father is eternal, the Son is eternal, the Holy Spirit is eternal. 
And yet there are not three eternal Beings, but one eternal Being. As also there 
are not three uncreated Beings, nor three infinite Beings, but one uncreated and 
one infinite Being. In like manner, the Father is omnipotent, the Son is omnipo- 
tent, and the Holy Spirit is omnipotent. And yet there are not three omnipotent 
Beings, but one omnipotent Being. Thus the Father is God, the Son God and 
the Holy Spirit God. And yet there are not three Gods, but one God only. The 
Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Spirit Lord. And yet there are not 
three Lords, but one Lord only. For as we are compelled by Christian truth to 
confess each person distinctively to be both God and Lord, we are prohibited by 
the Catholic religion to say that there are three Gods, or three Lords. The Father 
is made by none, nor created, nor begotten. The Son is from the Father, not 
made, not created, but begotten. The Holy Spirit is not created hy the Father 
and the Son, nor begotten, but proceeds. Therefore, there is one Father, not 
three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons ; one Holy Spirit, not three Holy Spirits. 
And in this Trinity there is nothing prior or posterior, nothing greater or less, but 
all three persons are coéternal and coéqual to themselves. So that through all, as 
was said above, both unity in trinity and trinity in unity is to be adored.”’ 


Now the sublime doctrine which was formulated in these terms, 
some time between the middle of the fifth and the middle of the 
sixth centuries, is not explicitly revealed at the very outset, for 
God’s revelation has been always given as men were able to bear 
it. But we shall show that it was implied from the first. Besides, 
good reasons can be given for the doctrine not being categorically 
stated at the very beginning of revelation. Indeed, it has been 
affirmed that unity is what the Old Testament emphasizes, while 
trinity is what is emphasized in the New. To quote an instruc- 
tive writer upon this very point: 

‘‘There are two reasons,’’ says Prof. Le Conte, ‘‘ which occur to my mind. 
First : in the old era, in the time of the Hebrew nation, polytheism and idolatry 
were universal over the surface of the earth, with the single exception of this 
favored land [Palestine]. The moral atmosphere of the world was charged with 
it; it could not fail to affect the favored people. Moreover, the conception of 
Deity given by Moses, the pure monotheism of the Hebrew Scriptures, was far too 
pure and spiritual, not only for the world, but for the Hebrews. There was, 
therefore, a constant tendency in this people to relapse. In spite of the threatenings 
and judgments of Providence, in spite of- warnings and denunciations of prophets 
and seers, in spite of a wise legal isolation instituted for this very purpose, they 
constantly fell away into idolatry and polytheism. Now, you will easily see that, 
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under these circumstances, the thing most necessary to be insisted on was the 
unity and spirituality of Deity. Atatime when the whole effort of revelation 
was to preserve a pure and spiritual religion, idolatry and polytheism were justly 
regarded as the sin of sins, the sum of all wickedness. If Trinity had been 
revealed at this time, it would certainly have produced a Tritheism, a form of 
polytheism, and thus have destroyed the unity and spirituality of Deity. But at 
the time of the coming of Christ the old era, with its tendencies, was already dead 
In the Jewish people especially the tendency to idolatry and polytheism had 
entirely passed away. Even among the Greeks and Romans, while idolatry and 
polytheism still lingered in a feeble state of vitality among the common people, 
it was already dead among cultivated thinking men; and the only semblance of 
religion which remained among this class was pantheistic monotheism. The old 
religions, then, whether Jewish or pagan, were essentially dead. The soulless 
body was retained by the Jews as a dead formalism ; the disembodied spirit was 
retained by the Greek and Roman philosophers as an unsubstantial abstraction. 
Now, under these circumstances, when the tendency toward idolatry and poly- 
theism among the Jews and among philosophical thinkers all over the civilized 
world had passed away entirely, the revelation of the Trinity could not, as before, 
produce the effect of materializing the conception of Deity, and would produce the 
effect of quickening the life of religious faith by bringing God in closer relation to 
man. Another and perhaps better reason for the revelation of the Trinity at this 
time is this: In Nature and general providence, as Father and as universal 
Sovereign, the relations of Deity to us are comparatively simple, and therefore 
He is revealed as one. But in the scheme of redemption the relations of Deity to 
man are complex, and his offices and functions, in connection with these complex 
relations, are manifold. Thus it became necessary that the more complex nature 
of Deity in his relation to man should also be revealed.’’* 


We are not to imagine, however, that because this great doc- 
trine was not in express terms formulated at the outset of revela- 
tion, church members during the Old Testament times and up to 
the Nicene period were for the most part Unitarian. This has 
indeed been unblushingly asserted.t But it arises through 
inability to distinguish monotheism from unitarianism. As a 
matter of historic fact Unitarianism arose, not out of a careful study 
of Scripture, but out of the speculative tendency in man. Arius 
and his immediate predecessors and successors tried the rationalis- 
tic method. As a recent and instructive writer has well said : 

‘‘Such a system [as Arianism] does not profess—at any rate in the first 
instance—to be derived from a large and careful study of Scripture. It is a phil- 
osophy. It comes to the Scripture already determined that there is but one God, 
and that the unity of God is incompatible with a Trinity of Persons. It rejects 
the Christian doctrine of the Godhead, not on the plea that it is unscriptural, but 
on the plea that it is irrational . . . . the stronghold of the Arian position lies in 
its supposed logical simplicity.’’ + 
We shall have something to say later on about the intellectual 
purplexities in which Unitarianism lands us. Meanwhile it can 


* Prof. J. Le Conte’s Sunday Lectures on Religion and Science, pp. 197-9. 

+ Cf. Reason in Religion, by Dr. F. H. Hedge, pp. 230-1. 

tA. J. Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, a Manual of Christian Doctrine, London, 
1888, p. 40. 
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be, and has been, demonstrated that the judgment of the Ancient 
Jewish Church is against the Unitarian hypothesis.* Modern 
Judaism may in some instances have wandered into Unitarian 
and many other rationalistic hypotheses, but the Old Testament 
Church never took up any such position. It is clear from the 
Hebrew Scriptures that while the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity 
may not have been definitely formulated at the first, the idea of 
a plurality of persons in the unity of the Godhead was from the 
very first implied. 

Let us, then, take up a few of the proofs as they lie before us 
in the Scriptures ; and 


I. PROOFS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) The first of these to which we naturally direct our attention 
is to be found in the various NAMES OF GoD in the Old Testa- 
ment. Ewald has suggested that in patriarchal times God was 
known simply as “‘ the Almighty ’’ (Hl Shaddaz) ; in the times of 
the covenant as ‘‘ Jehovah’’; in the time of the monarchy as 
the ‘‘ God of Hosts ’’; and in the later prophetic age, to which he 
assigns the Deuteronomist, as the ‘‘ Holy One.’’ He thinks also 
that while the Most High is ‘‘ our Lord” of Judaism, Christi- 
anity brings no new name, but simply fulfills all.t It is by no 
means clear that such a distribution of the divine names can be 
made out. For example, the passage (Exod. vi. 2, 3) upon which 
part of Ewald’s theory is based, does not imply that God was not 
known as ‘‘ Jehovah ’’ to the patriarchs, for it may be rendered 
literally thus: ‘‘ And God spake to Moses, and said unto him, I 
am Jehovah. And I appeared to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, by orin God Almighty (H/ Shaddat) ; and by my name 
Jehovah was I not known to them?’’ When this clause is put 
in the interrogative form, as it ought to be, then the whole cove- 
nant relation of God to the patriarchs becomes plain, and His 
‘¢ everlasting name’’ communicated to Moses is seen to have 
been known in due measure also to them.t The necessities of 
our case, however, do not demand the prosecution of this particu- 
lar discussion. All we need to do is to take up the various names 
assumed by God in the Old Testament and to consider what they 
imply as to His nature. 


*Cf. The Judgment of the Ancient Jewish Church Against the Unitarian in 
the Controversy upon the Holy Trinity and the Divinity of our Blessed Saviour, 
by Peter Allix, D.D., Oxford, 1821, passim. Also The Luminous Unity, by the 
Rev. M. R. Miller, Philadelphia, 1876, where the author shows that Unitarianism 
is a principle of Heathenism rather than of specific Judaism. 

+ Cf. Ewald’s Lehre von Gott, Il, s. 333; also Newman Smyth’s Old Faiths in 
New Light, Second American Edition, n. p. 93. 

t Exod. iii. 15: cf. Grant’s Great Memorial Name, pp. 19-21. 
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Now we have got a series of names for God that are in the singu- 
lar number. These are Hl, Hloah, Shaddai and Jehovah. Over 
against these have to be put another series which are all plurals. 
They are Hlohim, Adonai, Adonim, Creators (PRVI in Keel. xii. 
1), Makers (223 in Isa. liv. 5), Holy Ones (DW) DION in 
Josh. xxiv. 19), Gods of gods (Ps. exxxvi. 2) and Lords of 
lords (Deut. x. 17). When next we consider the usage of these 
terms, we find that the plurals are almost always used with 
singular verbs, although we find them sometimes attached to 
plural verbs. To take only a single instance of each, in Gen. 
i. 1 we find the words, ‘‘ In the beginning God (Hlohim, a 
plural) created (dara, a singular verb) the heaven and the earth;’’ 
while in Gen. xxxv. 7 we have, ‘‘ Because there God (Hlohim) 
appeared (nigloo, a plural verb) unto him, when he fled from the 
face of his brother.’’ A reference to a Hebrew Concordance will 
place the whole usus loguendi before the reader. Moreover, when 
there are two words, a singular and a plural, from the same root, 
as, for instance, Hloah and Elohim, we find that the plural is pre- 
ferred. In fact, Hloah is used only in poetry, where one would 
expect to find the majestic, whereas Hlohim is used in the prose 
with marvelous frequency, occurring at least two thousand times. 
And while, as we have observed, plural verbs are sometimes used 
along with the plural names, the general rule is to have singular 
verbs associated with them. 

In this strange way we have plurality and unity associated in the 
Hebrew sentences. How are we to account for this? The only 
solution oftered by those opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity is 
that we have in these cases the ‘‘ plural of majesty.’’ But 
unfortunately for this theory, in the Hebrew poetry, where we 
would expect the majestic, the authors cling rather to the singu- 
lar names ; while in the prose, where we are not expecting the 
majestic, the decided preference is given to the plural forms. 
This idea must consequently be abandoned. What solution, then, 
remains? Without taking up the idea that the usage arose from 
dogmatic considerations, we may accept of Ewald’s account of it, 
that ‘‘ as God is conceived to be the sum of all perfections, the 
plural was used along with singular verbs to indicate this.’’ But 
then we have a perfect right to argue, as Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
has done— 

‘‘Tf the plural so used be, according to Ewald, the idiomatic expression of 
‘multitude and variety existing in unity,’ there seems no reason why we may not 


regard the plurality in unity expressed by Hlohim as a plurality of persons, as well 
as a plurality of attributes.’’* 


* Cf. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, sub. voc. ‘‘God’’; also Jones’ 
Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, chap. iii. 
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Not only so, but if we consult what may be called the classic 
passages in connection with the Divine covenant name (Exod. iii. 
15 and Deut. vi. 4), we find that in both cases there is a manifest 
blending of plurality with unity. The tirst passage runs thus: 
‘* And God (Hlohim, the plural) said, moreover, to Moses, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Jehovah Elohim of 
your fathers, the Elohim of Abraham, the Hlohim of Isaac, the 
Elohim of Jacob, hath sent me (COTDY, a singular verb) unto you: 


this is my name for ever, and this is my memorial to all genera- 
tions.’ The second passage runs thus: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
Jehovah our Elohim is one Jehovah.’’ No fair interpretation of 
these classie passages can lead to any other conclusion than that 
the writer meant to convey the idea of plurality in unity in con- 
nection with the Divine nature, a plurality of persons as well as a 
plurality of attributes. The monotheism of the Jews was thus 
wide as the poles from any worship of a Unit. They adored a 
plurality in unity. 

(2) The Old Testament gives us a most interesting insight into 
the SOCIAL NATURE of God. When we take up the narratives of 
the creation, as given in the opening chapters of Genesis, they 
present God to us in a social light, as entering upon the creative 
work after due deliberation within what Jonathan Edwards did 
not hesitate to call ‘‘ the society of the Trinity.”’** Thus it is 
Elohim (the plurality) that enters ‘‘ in the beginning ’’ upon the 
creation of the heavens and the earth (Gen.i. 1). Again, it is 
‘* the Spirit of Elohim ’’ that broods like a dove (MOTD) on the 
abysmal chaos to produce the cosmos (Gen. i. 2); and we may see 
from Ps. xxiii. 6, how another Hebrew mind regarded the crea- 
tion when he declared, ‘‘ By the worp of Jehovah were the 
heavens made, and by the Spirit of his mouth all their hosts.” 
The whole analogy of faith goes to show that distinct personalities 
were regarded as here at work.t And when at length we reach 
the formation of man, we seem to have ‘‘a door opened into 
heaven” and to be privileged auditors at the eternal council as 
the resolve is taken, ‘‘ Let Us make man in OUR image, after OUR 
likeness ’’ (Gen. i. 26). No solitary Unit could use such terms 
and follow them up after the Fall with the corresponding ex- 
pression, ‘* Behold, the man is become AS ONE OF US’’ (Gen. 
iii, 22). 

Not only so, but when we turn to the second narrative of 
the creation in Gen. ii, which is substantially one with the pre- 


*Cf. Observations Concerning the Scripture Ciconomy of the Trinity, by 
Jonathan Edwards, New York, 1880, p. 30. 
+ Cf. Jones ut supra. 
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vious account,* we get an insight into the stages, so to speak, of 
man’s creation. The female was not formed simultaneously with 
the male, but a sufficient time was allowed to elapse for man to 
realize his loneliness and to appreciate the more thoroughly the 
helpmeet when she came. Now if we will try honestly to appre- 
hend the position of our first parent in Eden, we shall have clear 
light shed upon the nature of the divine Being with whom he 
had todo. The man had plenty of occupation in dressing and 
keeping the garden; but work, however congenial and delightful, 
can never satisfy the human spirit. He had also companions in 
the animals below him, whom he seems to have carefully studied 
and from the knowledge of their habits to have named. He had 
also a companion in God Himself, who condescended in the cool 
of the Edenic day to walk in the garden and to aftord His intel- 
ligent creature His elevating fellowship. Yet this companionship 
with God above him and the animals below him did not satisfy 
man’s need. He required one his equal, another self, the same 
yet not the same, and this was given him in woman.t A sugges- 
tive writer has brought out so admirably this important element 
of proof that my readers will thank me for quoting him at length. 
He says: 

‘*Nothing is more strongly impressed on the recollection of our childhood than 
Daniel Defoe’s charming tale. The original story, as is well known, was that of a 
man named Selkirk, who was cast away on an uninhabited island and lived there 


alone for nineteen years. Our own poet Cowper has put words in his mouth, to 
which the human nature which is in us all instinctively responds : 


‘**¢T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.’ 


But let us hear how he goes on to bemoan himself : 


***T am out of Humanity’s reach ; 
I must finish my journey alone. 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. 


‘* ‘Society, friendship and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man ! 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again ! 


“**QO Soltitude, where are the charms 
Which sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.’ ”’ 


*Cf. ‘‘Die Einheit der beiden Schépfungsberichte,’’ in Hoelemann’s Neue Bibel- 
studien. 

+ Cf. in this connection the late Canon Mozley’s remarkable sermon on ‘‘Our 
Duty to Equals,’’ in his University Sermons, Second Edition, p. 183, etc. 
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He felt the place horrible because he was cut off from the fellowship of his 
kind. Now this unfortunate castaway, as remarked already, had the same human 
nature and the same human feelings with ourselves—both derived from one father 
Adam, who in the midst of the magnificence and abundance of Eden manifested 
and gave expression to the same. He, too, was ‘lord of the fowl and the brute’; 
‘have dominion,’ was the word, ‘ over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth.’ At their Creator’s bidding, more- 
over, all these came to show themselves to their lord and master: God ‘brought 
them to Adam, to see what he would call them.’ And so thoroughly was he 
acquainted with their several propensities, powers and capacities, that he ‘gave 
names to all cattle and to every beast of the field ; and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof.’ But Adam turned from them 
all in deep disappointment ; there was not one among them with whom he could 
hold fellowship ; ‘for Adam there was not found an help meet for him.’ Hence 
the creation of woman : that gracious act being the Creator’s witness that he had 
formed man to find his happiness in the fellowship and sympathy of a being like 
himself. As we are also taught by the significant Divine sentence, ‘in the image 
of God created He him: a male and a female created he them.’ We see whither 
all this is tending. This creature of God, who is formed for fellowship and 
sympathy, who cannot be happy in solitude, was made in the image of his Crea- 
tor, and after His likeness. We gather certainly from this that the happiness 
of his Creator was not that of solitude ; and the reiterated plural, owr image, our 
likeness, reveals the same wondrous truth. Here then is the fatal objection to 
the God of the Unitarian : He is a solitary Being. All reasoning in favor of such 
a God is shattered against this one consideration. Adam was not absolutely alone 
in Eden: God was there, walking with him ‘in the garden, in the cool of the day ’; 
the inferior creatures were there also. But the One was too far above him, the 
others too far below. Our first father was alone, for there was not another like 
himself. And so is the Unitarians’ God alone; all Heaven does not contain his 
fellow. Blessed hosts surround Him, indeed, but the gap between Adam and the 
creatures was as nothing to the gap between Him and them: it is infinite. They 
cannot therefore satisfy the longings of his eternal bosom. In His glorious Heaven 
He sits alone—alone from everlasting, alone to everlasting. And even supposing 
we pass from such an argument, even supposing we allow that the Blessed God 
has fellowship with the hosts of light around Him,— 


** «The Sanctities of Heaven’ who 
‘Stand thick as stars, and from His sight receive 
Beatitude past utterance,’— 


the creature is not eternal. There was a point in the past eternity when it was 
not, when for ages upon ages God was indeed alone filling Eternity’s fearful 
solitude. And if, as the Unitarian tells us, He was blessed in this solitude, then, 
however great and glorious He may be, He is not the God in whose image we the 
sons of men were made.’’* 


And here it may be observed in passing that the Unitarian 
thinkers seem never to have fairly faced this fact of the social 
element in our nature having, since we are made in God's image, 
its necessary counterpart in the divine nature, for whose satisfac- 
tion provision must have existed in God from all eternity, else He 
could not be ‘ blessed.’’ For surely the handling of matter and 


*Cf. Tait’s Thoughts for the Thoughtful on the Blessed God, and on Christ 
and on Christianity, pp. 3-6. 
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the handling of men could not afford the Infinite all the com- 
panionship demanded by His perfect sociality. And yet in no 
other way do the Unitarians imagine God can have any object or 
occupation. We shall take Unitarianism in its very highest form, 
in the person of Dr. James Martineau. In one of his more recent 
works, in some respects a great contribution to current philos- 
ophy, A Study of Religion, he detines with his usual care the 
true limits of Anthropomorphism, showing that the term, as used 
by such men as Prof. Tyndall and Herbert Spencer, has become 
‘‘ a mere vehicle for the expression of dislike ’’ instead of a well- 
defined defect.* He argues with resistless logical power for the 
propriety of finding in human nature the analogues of what is in 
the divine. Accordingly he finds the true analogue for ‘‘ God as 
Cause’’ in the human Will; and for God as Moral Governor in 
the human Conscience; but he suddenly stops short at this point 
and tounds no argument, as he was bound to do, on the social 
nature of man. We look in vain for any hint of the thought in 
his Types of Ethical Theory; and we have to go back to his 
earlier works before we get his judgment on the solitude of God. 
In an early essay, upon Nature and God, he has thrown himself 
back upon the question of how his lonely Unit is to have occu- 
pation, and after insisting on Space, Time and its attendant 
Number being at hand from all eternity, he has to add ‘‘ the 
coéval existence of matter as the condition and medium of the 
Divine agency and manifestation.’’+ In his second volume of the 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things he takes up the question 
again, and his deliverance is almost as unsatisfactory as that of 
Physicus about his ultimate. These are his words: 


“We do but collect the truth into a picture, rather than distribute it along a 
history, when we represent the Infinite Mind as once alone, with no scene at which 
his presence might be given, no object to receive his agency, no spirit to engage his 
love. Now, going up thither into the past eternity, what, under these conditions 
(or, rather, in this absence of all conditions), can we say respecting Him? If we 
have foresight of what hereafter will proceed from him, this indeed will furnish us 
with many true terms in which we may speak of him ; the future agency reflecting 
a light back upon its source. But, if not, if nothing of His, but simply He him- 
self, be given to our thought, then, as he is dumb, so neither can we open our 
mouth ; unless it be to say, ‘He is what he is.’ Unless some sign be given, some 
relation established, we might as well attempt to describe Silence as to give 
account of him. -He is not a Power, for there is no resistance: nor a Cause, for 
there is no effect. Justice cannot be, where there is no character to deal with: 
nor goodness, where there is no creature to be loved. Perception with nothing 
external to be perceived, action with no point to which it may be addressed, 
thought with no objects but what are also thoughts, appear to involve us in end- 
less contradictions. No attribute can be named which we could assign to that 








* * Vol. I, p. 335. 
+ Essays, Vol. I, pp. 158-161. 
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lonely, unrelated God. We should speak of him only—as we should of darkness 
or of blank Infinitude—by mere negation : that he has zo parts, no limits, no pas- 
sions, etc.; and even then, we are dependent on what he shall afterward create for 
our knowledge what we are to deny to him. In short, in his Primitive and 
Absolute being he is inconceivable by us, except with reference to what will be 
developed from his thought ; we must think of him as the hiding-place of all that is 
possible, as treasuring the thoughts which are the seed-vessels of the future, as the 
spacious nature within whose depths images shape and paint themselves of uni- 
verses yet to be. While he is actual, all else sleeps within him as merely potential. 
He could express himself: the power is there: but, as in a silent soul, it lies 
latent ; present with him, but not thrown out from him ; reposing still within his 
consciousness, undetached from himself, and identical with the inner movements 
of his spirit. At this ‘ beginning’ in the old eternity, that silent ‘Word’ of his was 
really there; only, while unspoken, it remained ‘with God’; and, coalescing 
with his thought, truly ‘ was God.’ ’’* 


Now when such is the confession of Unitarianism in its highest 
form, we may well suspect the foundation on which it rests. It 
is an ‘‘ unknown God’? it proclaims; it is Agnosticism that it 
unintentionally fosters. Man has not been made in the image of 
a solitary Unit like this.+ We shall see in the sequel that the 
one escape from these difficulties, and the only one, is in regarding 
God as He has been pleased to reveal Himself as social and 
Triune. 

(3) The Old Testament further sets before us DISTINCT PERSON- 
ALITIES in the Godhead. In the development of the sacred history 
we come across a person called ‘‘ the angel of the covenant’”’ 
(Cae a T8709). He appears early in the narrative, and traces of 
Him are found on to the close of the Old Testament canon in 
Malachi. It will not be difficult to prove that this ‘‘ angel’’ is 
divine, and therefore that we have in Him one of the persons of 
the adorable Trinity. We shall take an early instance of His 
visit to men. In connection with the intended sacrifice of Isaac, 
we are told that ‘‘ the angel of the Lord called unto him [Abra- 
ham] out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham! And he 
said, Heream I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou anything unto him, for now I know that thou 
fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from ME’’ (Gen. xxii. 11, 12). Now no one has ever hinted 
that burnt offerings were offered by any of God’s believing people 
in the sacrificial times to any one but God; yet here the angel 
claims that the offering of Isaac was to himself. ‘ Undoubtedly 


* Pp. 193-4. 

t Upon the social nature of man as an analogue for a Plurality of persons in the 
Divine nature, see the strikingly thoughtful paper of the late Professor Wallace in 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January, 1883, on ‘‘ Human 
Nature a Witness to the Divine Trinity.’’ Also Kidd’s Hssay on the Trinity, pp. 
190-230. 
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He here claims and receives the homage of deity. It is evident, 
therefore, that in the Godhead there is a distinction of persons, so 
that One person can become ‘‘ the angel” of another, carry out 
His behests, while at the same time He does not hesitate to accept 
the homage accorded to deity alone. 

We shall take only another instance out of many, and again from 
those patriarchal times when the unity of God was necessarily 
emphasized. When Jacob was returning to Canaan he had a 
great struggle at the brook Jabbok with one in the form of a man, 
and he prevailed in his importunate wrestling for a blessing. 
The consequence was that he received from his antagonist the new 
name of ‘ Israel,’’ with the assurance along with it that ‘‘ asa 
prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast pre- 
vailed.’’? The patriarch came out of that struggle persuaded that 
he had seen Gop face to face (Gen, xxxii. 24-30). Now when we 
turn to the prophecy of Hosea, we find a reference to this very 
contest, and the prophet declares of Jacob: ‘* Yea, he had power 
over the angel (Maleach) and prevailed: he wept, and made sup- 
plication unto him’’ (Hos. xii. 4). It is clear that the person 
with whom Jacob wrestled was the angel of the covenant, and it 
is equally clear that the angel claimed to be God and that the 
patriarch recognized His claim. Many similar proofs can be 
adduced that the angel of the covenant is divine; and so there 
must be a distinction of personality in the Godhead to allow of a 
SENDER and an ANGEL being sent. 

We shall next notice the evidence for a divine FATHERHOOD 
and a divine SONSHIP in the Old Testament. The first reference 
to divine fatherhood in Scripture is when Moses is sent to 
Pharaoh to tell him that Israel is God’s’firstborn, and to demand 
his release (Exod. iv. 22). Hundreds of years before, Abraham 
had received the new name because he was to be the ‘‘ father of 
many nations’’: and here God comes in and claims a fatherhood 
over the nations, analogous to though of course higher than 
Abraham’s, and in the brotherhood of nations Israel was to be 
regarded as firstborn.* But we find a fatherhood claimed by God, 
farther on in the Revelation, of a more particular character. 
Thus in the second Psalm He addressed the king of Zion in these 
remarkable words, ‘‘ Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten 
thee ’’; and from the Acts of the Apostles we learn that this was 
understood to refer to Christ and to His resurrection (Acts xiii. 
33). But we should altogether err if we supposed that the Son- 
ship had no existence until the resurrection morn. Turning to 
Prov. viii. 22, we find One speaking in the following terms, ‘‘ The 


* Cf. Kidd on The Hternal Sonship, pp. 231-3. 
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Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works 
of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was .... Then was I by him, as one brought 
up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
him; rejoicing in the habitable parts of his earth: and my 
delights were with the sons of men” (Prov. viii. 22-31). When 
we inquire, we find ourselves constrained to interpret this of a 
person, and to see in the passage the proof of an eternal father- 
hood and eternal sonship. These are the wise words of Mr. 
Treffry in his able book on The Eternal Sonship: 


“That this passage indicates a Divine generation admits of no dispute. The 
only question is, whether it is to be understood in a figurative or in areal and 
proper sense. And this must depend mainly on the interpretation which we affix 
to the term Wisdom, who is here represented as the speaker. If we understand it 
merely as rational wisdom, as an attribute or a quality, or as a comprehensive 
expression including the whole of true religion, then must the passage be regarded 
only as a highly-wrought prosopopeia. But if there is good reason to believe that 
by Wisdom a person is intended, then are we called to contemplate one at once 
‘brought forth’ and ‘from everlasting’; or, in other words, the subject of a real 
generation, Divine and eternal, That the writer before us sometimes employs the 
term in the former sense is not to be doubted. But in other examples such an 
expesition is inadmissible. Not to insist upon less obvious objections, the attri- 
bution of intelligence, and agency, and emotion will by no means consist with a 
mere principle ; but, according to all correct rules of sober composition, involves 
the idea of proper personality. The following sentiments, for example, as uttered 
by Widsom, seem to put this part of the question beyond fair controversy. ‘ Turn 
you at My reproof: behold, I will pour out My Spirit upon you—I will laugh at your 
calamity.—Then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer.—My mouth shall 
speak the truth: and wickedness is an abomination to my lips.—All the words of 
My mouth [are] in righteousness.—Pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, and 
the froward mouth do I hate.—Counsel is Mine, and sound wisdom.—I love them 
that love Me.—I lead in the way of righteousness, etc.’ (Prov. i. 23, 26, 28 ; viii. 
7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 20). That such expressions, taken in their natural import, suggest 
the idea of a person, it savors of perverseness to deny. Here is a Wisdom, for 
example, who is said to possess wisdom (Prov. viii. 14). But this would be absurd 
were the terms in both instances expressive of the same thing, or were it not in 
one case designed to have a personal interpretation. The natwre as well as the 
fact of this agency is equally remote from the mere atiribute ; such as the effusion 
of the Spirit, the taking vengeance on the impenitent, the rejection of prayer, etc. 
Were the sacred writer personifying an attribute of the Divine mind in these sev- 
eral respects, it would rather be power, or benevolence, or equity, than wisdom, to 
which such modes of agency would be attributed. Admitting, then, that these 
passages involve the idea of personality, it is not less evident that they are appli- 
cable to a Divine person alone. Of such an one only could it be affirmed that He 
was ‘from everlasting’; and to such an one only could be offered such ascriptions 
as the foregoing. Yet more: we learn that he is a person distinct from Jehovah, 
though the subject of the special complacency of Jehovah—‘I was daily his 
delight.’ There is but one being in the universe in whom all these characteristics 
concur, and ‘ His name is called THE WorD oF Gop.’ ’’* 


In this passage, then, thus of necessity interpreted, we are allowed | 


* Treffry on The Eternal Sonship, Fourth Edition, pp. 151-2. 
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to look in upon the ‘‘ society of the Trinity,” so far, at least, as 
the Eternal Father and Eternal Son are concerned, and we see 
that, instead of a solitary Unit, there is a plurality in the enjoy- 
ment of the most exquisite fellowship and this from all eternity. 
Whatever else may be missed from the graphic picture, there is 
not wanting at all events that social intercourse upon which the 
blessedness of a social nature depends. 

We have here, lastly, to notice the Old Testament references 
to the Sprrir. When we turn up a Hebrew Concordance, under 
the word Ruach we find that the term Ruach or ‘‘ Spirit of God”’ 
has been in use from the very first. We have already witnessed 
the ‘‘ Spirit of Elohim ’’ brooding dovelike on the vast abysmal 
chaos (Gen. i. 2). We next meet the expression, ‘‘ My Spirit 
shall not always strive with man” (Gen. vi. 3). Joseph again is 
a man ‘‘ in whom the Spirit of God is’’ (Gen. xli. 38). Bezaleel 
again is one whom God hath filled with His Spirit (Exod. xxxv. 
31). Then a whole race of men, the prophets, arise whose distin- 
guishing characteristic is that they are inspired by the Spirit. 
Again the Spirit is called in the Psalms God’s ‘‘ holy Spirit,” 
God’s ‘* free Spirit ’’ (Ps. li. 11, 12). And that we must regard 
the Spirit as a person, and not a mere impersonal influence, is 
evident from such expressions as ‘ vexed his holy Spirit’’ (Isa. 
lxiii. 10); ‘‘ prophesy unto the Spirit, prophesy, Son of man, 
and say to the Spirit, Come from the four winds, O Spirit, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live’’ (Ezek. xxxvii. 9), 
We are compelled by the whole analogy of faith to recognize in 
the Old Testament, in addition to an Eternal Father and an Eternal 
Son, another personality proceeding from Jehovah, and con- 
sistently denominated ‘‘ the Spirit.’’ Nothing can be more cer- 
tain, then, than that a Trinity in Unity is implied, though not 
categorically expressed, throughout the Old Testament Scriptures. 


II. Proor3s FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We have already seen that it was on the wnity of God the 
stress was naturally laid in the times of idolatry covered by the 
Old Testament ; while at the same time the Hebrew monotheism 
was carefully distinguished from that worship of a Unit which is 
the meaning of Unitarianism. But when we enter the New Testa- 
ment and get into the society of Jesus Christ, we get hold of the 
Trinity in the concrete. It has been very properly stated by a 
recent writer that the supreme question regarding the kingdom of 
God is the nature of Him around whom it gathers, and that in all 
doctrinal discussions like the Trinity we must ask, as Jesus asked 

36 
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the disciples, ‘‘ Whom say ye that, I the Sonof manam?’’* In- 
deed the salvation of the world, not only from sin, but also from 
intellectual perplexity, rests upon that most certain of all experi- 
ences, the self-consciousness of Jesus.t+ 

Now it has been remarked by Masterton in his work on the 
Trinity that some of the ancients recommended those who denied 
the doctrine to ‘‘ go to Jordan and there see a Trinity.” This 
was a reference to what took place at our Saviour’s baptism. On 
that occasion, as Jesus was praying to the Father, the Holy Spirit 
descended upon Him in the form of a dove, an organic whole, 
and therefore indicating the descent of the divine Spirit as a 
totality upon Him; and the voice of the Father was heard both 
by Him and by John, saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ” (Matt. iii. 16, 17). This is the ‘‘ society of the 
Trinity ’’ embodied, so to speak, and in operation before us. In 
this prayer Jesus was surely speaking to a personal Father distinct 
in self-consciousness from Himself, who audibly responded to His 
appeal and sent the Holy Spirit under this visible form of a 
dove to abide in the human soul of Jesus. There is before us 
fatherhood, sonship and procession, Unless the experience at the 
baptism be made a myth, it places three distinct personalities 
before us, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Each person of the 
adorable Trinity has a definite self-consciousness, in the exercise 
of which He responds to the other two. For, as a learned and 
judicious writer has said— 
‘‘In common usage a person is one who can say J; who can be addressed by the 
personal pronouns. Self-consciousness is then the distinctive attribute of person- 
ality—it is that by which we specifically know personality. Each of the persons 
of the Trinity must, then, be supposed by us to have a self-consciousness : this is 
the least that can be said, maintaining anything like discrimination. If we do not 
say this, we deny any conceivable distinctions in the Godhead—we must say ‘ three 
distinctions,’ three modes of self-consciousness in the Deity.’’} 


No one who impartially considers the baptism of Christ can 
have any doubt about the three distinct personalities that are 
there in conscious and harmonious relation. Grau, already 
referred to, is careful to point out how the self-consciousness of 
Christ corresponded to the promises and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and to this fact we need not further refer. But it 
will be interesting and relevant to take up afew passages where 


* Cf. Grau’s most interesting volume, Das Selbstbewuzstscin Jesu, Nordlingen, 
1887, s. v. and 38-40. 

+ Cf. also Baldensperger’s Das Selbstbewuzstsein Jesu, 2nd Aufl., 1892, s. 213, ete 

t System of Christian Theology, by Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., New York, 
1884, p. 80. Cf. also Bornemann’s Die Taufe Christi durch Johannes in der 
dogmatischen Beurteilung der christlichen Theologen der vier ersten Jahr- 
hunderte, s. 55 und f. 
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the relations of Jesus Christ to the Father and the Spirit are 
clearly defined. 

(1) John v. 17-20: ‘* But Jesus answered them, my Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore the Jews sought the 
more to kill him, bezause he not only had broken the Sabbath, 
but said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God. Then answered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do: for what things soever he doeth, these also 
doeth the son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth him all things that himself doeth: and he will show him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel.’’? Now here we 
have a Father and Son in such cordial unanimity that the Son 
would never think of doing anything of Himself, in an indepen- 
dent spirit. He dwells in loving dependence upon the Father’s 
example and simply follows in the Father’s footsteps. He 
receives from the Father all that He conveys, and His work is a 
simple duplicate of the Father's in the sphere into which as Son 
He has been sent. That the words implied a claim to equality 
with God, the hostility of the Jews demonstrated.* 

(2) John v. 21-27: ‘‘ For as the Father raiseth up the dead, 
and quickeneth them ; even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. 
For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son: that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. Ue that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father which hath sent him. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that heareth my word, and believeth on him that sent me 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but 
is passed from death unto life. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God: and they that hear shall live. For as 
the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself; and hath given him authority to execute 
judgment also, because he is the Son of man.’’ Now as in the 
previous passage we found the loving unanimity of the Father and 
the Son, so here we find the Father making over to the Son both 
life and authority, so that He can bestow life, spiritual or physi- 
cal, as the case may be, on whom He will, and can judge the 
world. At the same time the Son indicates farther on in ver, 30 
that He will execute no independent judgment, but simply be the 
organ of the Father. Between the two persons there is thus seen 
to be community of life and of judgment, so that from the Father 


* Cf. Gess’ Christi Person und Werk nach Christi Selbstzeugniss, s. 28. Also 
Kidd’s Hssay on the Trinity, pp. 450-7. 
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there passes over to the Son constantly these gifts of life and 
judgment, and nothing can mar the harmony which exists be- 
tween them. 

(3) John xiv. 8-12: “ Philip saith unto him, Lord, shew us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? Believest thou not that 
I am in the Father, and the Father inme? the words that I speak 
unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father, that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works. Believe me that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me: or else believe me for the very works’ 
sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do-; because I go unto my Father.’? Now if we 
have already found Jesus conscious of unanimity with the Father, 
and of a community of life and of judgment, we here see Him 
conscious of inspiration from the Father and of the consub- 
stantiality with Him which secures in Jesus Christ the full mani- 
festation of the Father. As Dr. Kidd says: 


‘*Tf the words contain any meaning at all, they must signify two divine persons, 
distinct, not separate. The mutual in-being of the one in the other, expressed by 
the words in the verses, clearly proves the essence and perfection to be the same in 
each—that is, they are consubstantial: and the names of the terms Father and 
Son as clearly prove the distinction of the persons. Such is the plain, evident, 
and decisive declaration which the second person in the Divine Essence, after 
having assumed our nature, makes concerning himself, and also concerning the 


first.’’* 

(4) Matt. xii. 28: ‘‘ But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of 
God, then the kingdom of God is come unto you.’’ Here we have 
Jesus indicating his relation to the Sprrir, as in the former pas- 
sages He indicated His relation to the Farner. If the Father 
gave him the example, the life, the very words to convey to men, 
it is the Spirit that as His agent carries out the work in its appli- 
cation to those in need. And so identified is the Spirit with 
Christ in His whole work that He could not be the spirit of 
exultant joy until Jesus had been glorified in the resurrection 
(John vii. 39). Up to the time of the resurrection and the glory, 
the Holy Spirit was for the most part the Spirit of the Man of 
Sorrows—a Spirit of penitence, of contrition, preparing like the 
Baptist the way of the Lord—but after the resurrection He became 
the other Comforter and the source of perennial joy. 

(5) John xvi. 13, 14: ‘* Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, 


* Kidd ut supra, pp. 448-9. 
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is come, he will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and 
he will show you things to come. He shall glorify me: for he 
shall take of mine, and I shall show it unto you.’’ Here Jesus 
indicates the spirit which will characterize the present dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. The Holy Spirit, just like Jesus, will not 
take any independent line ; He will simply report what He hears. 
And His communications shal] not be about Himself, for, as we 
shall see in the sequel, the Trinity saves the Divine Being from 
all charge of egotism or selfishness; but the Spirit will always 
speak of Christ, and through speaking of Him speak of the 
Father also. We have thus set clearly before us a great person- 
ality who comes from the Father and Son to lead us into truth, to 
show us the things of Christ, to inspire us out of His fullness. 
Having received the Spirit in His totality at the baptism, Jesus 
dispenses the Spirit to all His people, so that we receive ‘‘ grace 
for grace.’’ 

The self-consciousness of Christ thus places us at a particular 
advantage in the study of the doctrine of the Trinity, for it lets 
us see the society in operation, the love of Father to Son, of Son 
to Father, and of Spirit to both in beautiful exercise, so that we 
can climb back to the mighty Past by the help of history and 
have some conception of the relation of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost from all eternity.* 

But farther, as if our Lord would put this doctrine of the 
Trinity beyond dispute, He gave them after His resurrection on 
the Galilean mount the baptismal formula which embodies the 
doctrine for all time. ‘‘ All power,’’ says the glorious Master, 
‘‘ is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you, and lo, 
I am with you all the days, even unto the end of the age” (Matt. 
xxviii. 18-20, Revised Version and marginal reading). Now here 
again we have plurality of persons in unity of essence. It is not 
‘¢ into the names,’’ but ‘‘ into the name,”’ so that Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost together constitute a unity. As a recent writer has 
pointedly said : 


‘* By choosing without repetition to say ‘the Name,’ He teaches that the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost are one. The revelation of each ot the Three is the 
revelation of the other Two. They cannot be known apart. There are not three 





* See on the whole subject of Christ’s self-consciousness Grau and Baldensperger 
ut supra ; also Kennedy’s Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ, particularly pp. 347- 
353, and, better than all, Dr. Adamson’s Studies of the Mind in Christ, passim. 
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names of three separate beings ; but the name of the One God is, when written out 
full, a threefold Name.’’* 


The doctrine is also incorporated in the apostolic BENEDICTION, 
which is to this effect, ‘‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
you al], Amen” (2 Cor. xiii. 14). The apostle was evidently of 
opinion that if admission to the Church was to be by baptism in 
the Triune name, what is pronounced at each succeeding service, 
or at the end of each epistle, should also embody the great uniting 
doctrine of Father, Son and Holy Ghost in the unity of bene- 
diction. The doctrine of the Trinity is, in fact, incorporated with 
the entire course of revelation in the New Testament. 

Having thus briefly shown evidence for the existence of a 
Trinity in Unity in the Godhead as revealed in Scripture, let us 
now direct attention to some 


III. SvusstiruTEs FOR THE TRUE DOCTRINE. 


Objection has been taken to the doctrine on arithmetical 
grounds, as if it asserted that three things can be one. For 
example, a mechanical speculator like Mr. Babbage in his bound- 
less self-confidence could say of the Athanasian Creed that it is “a 
direct contradiction in terms; if three things can be one thing, 
then the whole science of Arithmetic is at once annihilated, and 
those wonderful laws which, as astronomers have shown, govern 
the solar system are mere dreams.’’+ Accordingly it has been 
mistaken for TRITHEISM, or the doctrine that there are three 
Gods. Though never formally maintained, it is, as Mr. Mason 
says, unconsciously the Creed of a great many persons who have 
no wish to dispute the teaching of the Church.t The Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are thought of as three separate beings, and 
a child has been known through defective training to say, ‘‘ I do 
not like the Father a bit; but I do love Jesus.’’ The plan of 
salvation is travestied, as if it were a solution reached among 
beings in a state of temporary contradiction; and the essential unity 
of the Godhead is forgotten. Such thinkers would see no impossi- 
bility in one or even two of the divine persons being withdrawn 
and the third surviving in real independence. Now such views 
belong to polytheism, not to the doctrine of revealed religion. 
For it is monotheism of the purest and loftiest character, the 
doctrine of the grandest of unities, while at the same time He is 
not a solitary Unit. Father, Son and Spirit never were indepen- 

* Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, p. 33. 


+ Babbage’s Passages from the Life of a Philosopher, p. 404. 
¢ The Faith of the Gospel, p. 35. 
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dent of each other—that is, from all eternity they were in blessed 
relation, and they never desired to be otherwise; they have no 
separate existence, but are one in essence. 


‘*The unity between the three blessed Persons is not a similarity of character 
and qualities and powers, not a harmony of wills and purposes between three 
individuals belonging to the same species—three beings each of whom is a God. 
It is a true, though inexpressible, unity of Three Persons mutually depending 
upon each other and completing each other, indivisible, and incapable of existence 
apart from one another. The life of all Three is one and the same life, and it has 
but one source, not three. God is one Being, who is Father, because He eternally 
finds Himself in a Son and Spirit, begotten of Him and proceeding from Him, not 
by a mere act of His will, but by the very necessity of His nature ; and yet not by 
the mere necessity of His nature, but by the act of His loving will. It is He that 
is in Them, and They are in Him. For this reason it is that we are cautioned not 
to speak of three almighty ones, or three eternal ones, or (according to the teaching 
of S. Ambrose) even of three holy ones, although each of the three is holy and 
eternal and almighty ; because to speak in such a manner would imply only — 
a likeness between three separate specimens of a class which might without 
absurdity be thought more numerous.’’* 


Another substitute for the true doctrine is what goes under the 
name of SABELLIANISM, from the name of its first advocate Sab- 
ellius, a bishop or presbyter in Pentapolis under the Patriarch of 
Alexandria. He thought to simplify matters by insisting on only 
one person, who has, however, three several manifestations as 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. His Trinity was, therefore, ceco- 
nomic, as it is called, and not essential ; God blooms out into the 
three contrasted phases as the exigency of His government de- 
mands. In recent years we had a revival of the Sabellian theory, 
although he was not conscious of his error, in the labored deliver- 
ance of Dr. Bushnell on the ‘‘ Divinity of Christ.”+ His idea 
was that the Trinity is only a form of revelation on the part of the 
Absolute Unity, and not an internal distinction existing from all 
eternity. Father, Son and Holy Ghost are, in his view, only 
finite, relative impersonations ; he denies distinct self-consciousness 
to the three persons; and ends in the unknowableness of the Ab- 
solute. His position is so far identical with Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned.”’ 

The mistake of all who thus make the personalities transient is 
that they thereby weaken the hold we might otherwise get of God 
and the assurance we might otherwise cherish regarding the sta- 
bility of His arrangements. God, on this theory, becomes largely 
unknown. His essential being is supposed to lie quite beyond 
the reach and range of creaturely thought. We are compelled to 
regard Agnosticism as, on the Sabellian hypothesis, reasonable. 
And, as the writer we have already quoted says, 


+ Cf. Bushnell’s God in Christ, pp. 119-181. 





* Mason wt supra, p. 36. 
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‘Indeed, if God’s eternal state is higher than any manifestations of Himself can 
be, we should imagine that the so-called Unity would have to reassert itself some 
time or another and reabsorb the temporary Trinity under which it has been 
pleased to figure ; and, as creation owes its origin to the act by which Unity broke 
out into a Trinity, the return of the Godhead to its original Unity must needs 
carry with it the annihilation of all creaturely existence. A Sabellian conception 
of the Trinity weakens the hope of eternal life as much as the Catholic faith 
assures it.’’* 


Without entering into the minutiz of the opposition to the true 
doctrine, we may add as a third substitute for it the ARIAN hy- 
pothesis. It has already been noticed that the Arian view really 
arose as a philosophy, rather than as an attempt to grapple with 
the vast Scripture evidence for the Trinity in Unity. As New- 
man has said in his memorable monograph, 

‘*The fundamental tenet of Arianism was that the Son of God was a creature, not 
born of the Father, but, in the scientific language of the times, made ‘ out of noth- 
ing.’ It followed that He only possessed a super-angelic nature, being made at 
God’s good pleasure before the worlds, before time, after the pattern of the 
attribute Logos or Wisdom, as existing in the Divine Mind, gifted with the illu- 
mination of it, and in consequence called after it the Word and the wisdom, nay 


inheriting the title itself of God; and at length united to a human body, in the 
place of its soul, in the person of Jesus Christ.’’+ 


Now this view, which commended itself to Arius and his suc- 
cessors because of its supposed logical simplicity, in reality leads 


us into intellectual perplexity. It makes the divine nature unin- 
telligible in itself, reduces God to the unknown and unknowable. 
How could the solitary person, who has had no relation to any 
other from all eternity, attain pgrception even, or have thoughts 
at all? Before the Son was begotten, or rather created, according 
to the Arian idea, God must have been the ultimate Imbecile 
which we have already seen Physicus and Dr. Martineau to make 
Him. In fact, when Arianism is rightly regarded, it increases 
instead of diminishing our intellectual perplexities. And the 
history of the movement both in ancient and modern times con- 
firms this. With the ancient history of the heresy such a fine 
sketch as Dr. Newman’s makes the general reader admirably 
acquainted. But a reference to the movement in recent times, 
and especially in its development in New England, may not be 
inopportune. 

Nowhere can the drift of Unitarianism be better seen and 
studied than in the career of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Beginning 
life as a Unitarian minister, he was soon led to abandon that posi- 
tion as untenable, and to settle down into a lecturer and philos- 
opher. His writings are accessible to all, and it can easily be seen 


* Mason wt supra, p. 39. 
+ Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century, Fifth Edition, pp. 202-3. 
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from them that his theory is neither more nor less than a mystic 
pantheism. Denying divinity to Christ, he ends, as logically one 
must end, by ascribing divinity to the universe. As an interest- 
ing critic who had been brought up a Unitarian, but was led to 
abandon the hypothesis for a better faith, has said of Emerson— 


‘‘He was reared in Unitarian influences, and when a small boy was the cham- 
pion of Unitarian ideas among his school-fellows. When he was graduated, Har- 
vard was a Unitarian college. He studied theology at the feet of the highest- 
minded Unitarians. With great friendship among the Unitarians, he was ‘appro- 
bated to preach’ in a Unitarian Church. He left the Church of his association and 
choice, but, as a study of his Letter and sermon will show, with full faith in its 
principles, He asserted himself a Transcendentalist. He became a member of the 
Brook Farm Community. With any analysis of his works he must be pronounced 
an earnest Pantheist of the Ideal type.’’* 


That this criticism is correct may be shown by a single quotation 
taken almost at random. Perhaps Mr. Emerson never wrote any- 
thing so unique and characteristic as his essay on the ‘‘ Over- 
soul.’? Here is a paragraph from it which will throw some light 
upon the subject in hand : 


‘‘The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past and the present, and the only 
prophet of that which must be, is that great nature in which we rest, as the earth 
lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere ; that Unity, that Over-soul, within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one with all other; that 
common heart, of which all sincere conversation is the worship, to which all right 
action is submission ; that overpowering reality which confutes our tricks and 
talents and constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to speak from his 
character, and not from his tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into our thought 
and hand, and become wisdom, and virtue, and power, and beauty. We live in 
succession, in division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within man is the soul of 
the whole ; the wise silence ; the universal beauty, to which every part and particle 
is equally related : the eternal ONE. And this deep power in which we exist, and 
whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in 
every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the 
subject and the object, are one. We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the 
moon, the animal, the tree ; but the whole, of which these are the shining parts, 
is the soul Persons themselves acquaint us with the impersonal. In all 
conversation between two persons, tacit reference is made, as to a third party, toa 
common nature. That third party or common nature is NOT SOCIAL: IT IS 
IMPERSONAL ; IS GOD The soul gives itself, alone, original and pure, to 
the Lonely, Original and Pure, who, on that condition, gladly inhabits, leads and 
speaks through it.’’ 


The same pantheistic element may be seen in Theodore Parker’s 
writings, and in the latest exponent of the Unitarian theology 
whose work on Reason in Religion I have already quoted, Dr. F. 
H. Hedge. Frothingham’s Transcendentalism in New HEnyland 
confirms Mr. Gunsaulus’ conclusion. His verdict may be given 
before passing on to our last point: 





* Gunsaulus’ Metamorphoses of a Creed, p. 32. 
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‘New England Unitarianism fled the intellectual neighborhood of old Calvin- 
ism in fear of Fatalism and a Tyrant. Its first work was to justify to itself its 
name by denying Godhead to Jesus Christ. Unitarianism has escaped the 
arms of Calvin by being locked in the embrace of Spinoza. It ridiculed Jonathan 
Edwards, but welcomed Strauss Unitarianism is Pantheism in theology, 
the literature of which is the husk of its life.’’* 


IV. PracticaL ADVANTAGES OF THE REVEALED DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY. 


In conclusion, let us consider some of the practical advantages 
secured by the acceptance of this great doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity. It is not a ‘‘ mere dogma,’’ by which men mean a belief 
received on authority, but which has no practical value. On the 
contrary, it will be found to be of the very highest practical 
importance. 

In the first place, IT SECURES THE DIVINE FREEDOM. The rival 
theories, as we have already seen, impeml the Divine freedom. 
They make God dependent on something outside Himself for an 
object on which to think and a sphere in which to exercise His 
activity. It is here that we discover the weakness of the discus- 
sions about the Absolute and Unconditioned. As a matter of 
simple fact, they make God the slave of His own creation; He 
must manufacture an object to occupy His powers and to supply 
companionship. Nothing but dreary incomprehensibility lies 
along this line of thought. But if we accept the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the Divine freedom is at once secured. We now see 
that God has been from all eternity self-sufficing, not in any 
selfish and unrelated way, but by having within Himself the 
needful personalities for the exercise of His attributes. We can 
have no doubt about the Divine self-consciousness when Father, 
Son and Spirit have had each other as correlatives from all eter- 
nity, and so have been objects of blessed contemplation and 
material of most blessed thought. Indeed, the most interesting 
of all analogies for the Trinity in Unity is to be found in the fact 
of our se//-consciousness. I cannot do better than give it in the 
words of Dr. Shedd: 

“‘God is not ‘one’ like a stone or tree, or any single thing in nature. He is 
‘one’ like a person. It may be presumed, therefore, that the same conditions 
which we find to exist in the instance of human personality will be found in the 
instance of the DIVINE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, only freed from the limitations of the 
finite. What, then, are these conditions? In order tv self-consciousness in man, 
the unity—viz., the human spirit—must first become distinguished, but not divided, 
into two distinctions ; one of which is the contemplating subject, and the other 
the contemplated object. The J must behold itself as an objective thing. In this 


first step in the process of becoming self-conscious, the finite spirit sets itself over 
against itself in order that it may see itself. That one essence, which before this 





*Gunsaulus’ Metamorphoses of a Creed, pp. 368-371. 
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step was an unreflecting and therefore unconscious unit, now becomes two 
definitudes, distinctions, hypostases, supposita. There is now a subject-ego 
and an object-ego. There is a real distinction, but no division, in the original 
being—in the primitive unity. But this is not the end of the process. We have 
not yet reached full self-consciousness. In order to the complete self-conscious 
intuition, the finite spirit must, yet further, perceive that this subject-ego and 
object-ego, this contemplant and contemplated, arrived at in the first step of the 
process, are one and the same essence or being. This second act of perception com- 
pletes the circle of self-consciousness. For if the human spirit stopped with the 
first act of merely distinguishing, and never took the second step of reuniting ; if 
the mind never became aware that the object contemplated in the first stage of the 
process is no other, as to essence, than the subject contemplating, it would not 
have self-knowledge at all—it would not perceive that it had been contemplating 
self. Stopping with the first act of distinguishing, the object-ego would not differ, 
for the subject-ego, from any other object—a tree or a stone ¢. g.; and the knowl- 
edge which the mind would have of itself as an object would not differ from that 
which it has of objects in nature, or of the not me generally. It would not be 
self-consciousness consequently, any more than the consciousness of any other 
thing is self-consciousness. The essence of the object must be seen to be the 
essence of the subject, or else self-knowledge is both incomplete and impossible. 
There is then a third definitude, distinction, hypostasis, suppositum, in the one 
original unity of the human spirit, which, in a second act of perception, beholds the 
identity of the first and second determinations or distinctions—the essential oneness 
of the subject-ego and object-ego. There is now full self-consciousness, In and 
by the two acts of perception, and the three resulting distinctions, the human spirit 
has made itself its own object, and has perceived that it has done so. There is real 
triplicity in unity. For the subject-ego, as such, is not the object-ego, as such ; 
and the third distinction, which reunites these two in the perception of their 
identity of essence and being, is, as swch, neither the subject-ego nor the object-ego, 
yet is consubstantial with them both. If it be asked, why a fourth factor is not 
needed to perceive the unity of essence between the third and the first two dis- 
tinctions, the answer is: that the third distinction has not, like the first one, posited 
an object, but has only perceived an act. It has simply witnessed and noticed 
that the first distinction has made the second distinction an object of contempla- 
tion. Hence there is no second object that requires to be reunited in the unity of 
essence. These, then, are the necessary philosophical conditions of personality in 
the finite spirit. If a single one is lacking the circle is broken, and there is no 
self-consciousness, ’’* 


Now if we carry these principles with us, the Divine self- 
consciousness becomes intelligible. There is no need to make it 
incomprehensibly mysterious. The Father has had from all eter- 
nity an object-ego in the ‘‘ Eternal Son,’’ who is at once ‘ the 
express image of His person’’ and ‘‘ the eternal word,’’ the 
exact expression of His thought; and Father and Son realize their 
essential unity through the Spirit, who proceeds from Father and 
Son and unifies their relation. In this way we can see how the 
Divine self-consciousness was secured in the bypast eternity with- 
out any aid from without. In a word, the Trinity in Unity secures, 
and this doctrine alone secures, the absolute freedom of God. 

Secondly, the Trinity in Unity secures the ETHICAL RELATIONS of 


*Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. I, note, pp. 865-367. 
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the Divine Being in everlasting strength. Now when God is 
regarded as a mere Monad, a solitary Unit, compelled to create an 
object for Himself and some sort of a society, then it is impos- 
sible to predicate ethical relations of His pristine solitude, or to 
make out that creation has not been a selfish manifestation on the 
part of a Being who did not like any longer to be alone. In 
fact, Dr. Martineau, in a piece already quoted from the second 
volume of his Hours of Thought, speaks expressly of the impos- 
sibility of predicating ‘‘ goodness’’ of God ‘‘ where there is no 
creature to be loved.’’ It would thus seem a necessity to make 
God in the bypast eternity not only lonely but loveless, if He is 
the solitary Unit the Unitarian supposes. In other words, the 
ethics of the Divine nature are not actual but only possible on 
the unit-hypothesis. Speculation is landed in utter and endless 
contradiction. 

But once accept the true doctrine of a Trinity in Unity and then 
the Divine ethics are found to have a field of activity and exer- 
cise from al] eternity. The Father loves the Son, and the Son 
reciprocates the love of the Father, and the paternal and filial 
loves are realized through the love of the Spirit. Goodness has 
been in exercise from all eternity in the devotion of the persons 
of the adorable Trinity to each other. God is love, and His love 
has always been disinterested, the love of the Father going forth 
to the Son and the Spirit, the love of the Son going forth to the 
Father and the Spirit, the love of the Spirit going forth to the 
Father and the Son. With reverence would I say it, the Trinity 
in Unity saves the Godhead from even the appearance of egotism 
and selfishness. If we look into the Old Testament we find almost 
no mention of the Divine Fatherhood, because the Father through 
the Spirit was devoting Himself to the prophetic heralding of the 
coming Son. The Father speaks not of Llimself, but of His 
Son. Again, when we enter the New Testament, we see in the 
gospels the Son coming forth to bear witness tothe FaTHER. The 
gospels are full of the Fatherhood, and we see that the Sonship is 
only offered as the perfect correlative of the Fatherhood, to 
expound, vindicate and enforce which was Christ’s chief mission 
upon earth. And when, again, we enter the Acts of the Apostles 
and the dispensation of the Spirit, He in His turn does not speak 
of Himself, but takes of the things of Christ and shows them unto 
men. Each person of the adorable Trinity is devoted not to 
Himself, but to His eternal fellow. There is thus an ethics of the 
sublimest character carried by the doctrine of the Trinity right 
up into the heart of God and in exercise from eternity. The love 
of a solitary Unit may be saved from the appearance of selfishness 
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by the creation of His hands; but the love of the Triune Jehovah 
has been genuine and disinterested from all eternity. 

And I may here remark in passing that this study of the Divine 
nature in the light of the revealed attribute of love, leading as it 
does to a belief in at all events a plurality of persons in the God- 
head, has commended itself to a long line of theologians, from the 
mystic Richard de St. Victor, with whom the thought seems first 
to have fructified, down. It is surely of value when it has com- 
mended itself to such minds as Julius Miiller in his great work on 
the ‘‘ Doctrine of Sin’’; to Schoeberlein; to Liebner, especially in 
his Christologie; to Sartorius in his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Divine 
Love’’; to Dorner in his ‘‘ System of Christian Doctrine,’’ as well 
as in his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,’’ and lastly to Mar- 
jensen in his ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics.’’ The last-named theologian 
says : 

‘*Tf God is love, He must have been able freely to resolve on revealing Himself 


in the world ; and, revealing Himself eternally to Himself, He must have lived an 
inner life of love.’’* 


Hence the ‘‘ economic ”’ relations of the Trinity do but carry 
out to their legitimate conclusions the principles existing from all 
eternity inthe Divine Essence. We see that Ethics get based 
upon the very nature of God. The disinterested Father who is 
eternally generating the Son, by which we understand a divine 
activity communicating to the Son all the wealth of His infinite 
nature ; the disinterested Son eternally reciprocating the Father’s 
bounty in a filial deyotedness complete and perfect; the disin- 
terested Spirit eternally dedicating Himself to sustain the Unity 
of Father and Son—these adorable persons in loving relations 
from all eternity may be trusted to regulate the Ethics of the 
Universe ! 

‘*God is love,’ says Mr. Mason, ‘‘and the Union of the Three is not one of 
barren"necessity. It is a free and living union, in which all are bound together 
by an‘absolute outpouring of each to the other in love None of the Three 
adorable Persons has, or ever had, or ever could have, or ever could wish to have, 
anything of His own, peculiar to Himself, not common to the whole Trinity. It 
is the glory of Them all to be One, not by a mere metaphysical identity of nature, 
but also (if we may dare to say so) by a moral living for and in each other, in a 
mutual devotion such as serves as anexample for men. ‘The glory which thou hast 
given Me have I given them ; that they may be one, even as we are One.’ ‘That 
they{all may be one, even as Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in us.’”’ ¢ 


* Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 105; see also Dorner’s posthumous work 
on Christian Ethics, Clark’s Translation, p. 68, etc., and Luthardt’s Kompendium 
der Dogmatik, Siebente Auflage, s. 114, etc., also his Kompendium der theolog- 
ischen Ethik, s. 128, ete. 

+ Faith of the Gospel, p. 55. 
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And finally, we would remark that the Trinity in Unity makes 
God ATTRACTIVE as no lonely Unit can ever be. A self-contained 
Unit, enjoying single blessedness from all eternity, occupying 
Himself with His own ideals, conning over the problems of a 
Universe yet to be, silent, absorbed, unrelated and unconditioned, 
is not a very attractive object. Such solitary blessedness repeis 
the soul that is yearning from its very centre for fellowship. 
And the speculations upon the Unconditioned and Absolute, started 
by professedly Christian men, have helped to put God at a greater 
distance from the consciousness of men than He ever desired to 
be. Like the Old Testament Judaism, it has served to put men 
and to keep men at a distance from God. 

What is needed in these circumstances is to proclaim the Trinity 
in Unity as philosophically as well as scripturally the true view 
of the Godhead. A ‘‘Social Trinity,’’ such as Jonathan Edwards 
contended for, becomes attractive to men made in the divine image 
and social to their centre. When we see that Father, Son and 
Spirit have lived in love’s blessed relations from all eternity ; when 
we learn that to maintain the family honor the only-begotten Son 
emptied Himself for a season of His divine glory and lived and 
died as a ‘‘Son of man’’; when we learn that the dovelike 
Spirit of God yearns over loving relations, and seeks to secure 
them in men as He has eternally sustained them in the Godhead ; 
then the Godhead in its 'l'riune character becomes attractive, 
social qualities attract social beings to the Divine heart, and men 
in increasing numters get home to God. We come, even though 
prodigals, to the Father, and feel assured that there is music and 
dancing in the great Father's house. : 

Accordingly we see the evangelization of the world and the 
missionary enterprise almost altogether in the hands of Trinita- 
rians. There is no enthusiasm to be aroused or sustained by the 
solitary Unit which the Unitarians worship. He is independent 
of human society if He be indeed, as they maintain, the blessed 
God. The ALONE can do without us; there is no great earnest- 
ness about fellowship with him. And so missionary enterprise 
on the part of the devotees of the Unit is proved to be a vanish- 
ing quantity. But the true ‘‘ SocraL Triniry ”’ is blessed in ever- 
lasting fellowship and attracts the weary and the lonely hearts of 
men that they may find themselves at home with God, and may 
then go forth to deliver the gospel of the divine Fatherhood, the 
divine Sonship, the divine inspiration, the gospel of the Divine 
Sociality and home. 

DuBLIN, Rosert McCHEYNE Epear. 
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THE PRINTING OF THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 


V. APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX I: ADDITIONAL EDITIONS. 


HE following additional editions have come to our knowledge 
since the lists were printed in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED REVIEW for October, 1901, and January, April and 
July, 1902. It will be remembered that the Arabic numerals 
designate British editions ; the Roman, American; while the trans- 
lations of the Confession are represented by higher-case letters, 
and modifications of it by lower-case letters. 


[13". 1650] [The Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter 


Catechisme, ete Edinburgh, E. Tyler, 1650.) 

Dr. Wm. Carruthers writes: ‘‘ In the sale catalogue of the Rev. Wm. Makellar’s 
books, 1898, the following two entries occur : 

«649, Confession of Faith (The) and the Larger and Shorter Catechisme, ap- 
proved by the Kirk of Scotland. Edinb. by E. Tyler, printer to the King, 1650. 

“650. Confession of Faith (The) and the Larger and Shorter Catechisme, ap- 
proved by the Generall Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Edinb. E. Tyler, 
printer to the King, 1650.’ 

‘‘T take it these are two copies of the same edition.”’ 


(15%. 1651] The Late | Assembly of Divines | Confession of 
| Faith | Examined. | As it was presented by them unto | 
the | Parliament. | Wherein | many of their excesses and 
defects, of | their confusions and disorders, of their | errors 
and contradictions are presented, both | to themselves and 
others. | [Motto] | [Bible text] | London, Printed in the yeer. 
1651. 

16mo, pp. [32] 335, 54 x 21 inches (block of type). Contains the entire text of 
the Confession, printed, chapter by chapter, in italic type, to serve, each, as the 
text of an extended comment conceived in a sharply critical vein. The long dedi- 


cation to the Parliament (pp. [1-10]) is signed ‘‘W. Parker.’’ See also below, 
p. 581. 


[42". 1699] [The Confession of Faith, ete. 1699.] 
The following Act of the Assembly (communicated by the Rev. G. Lawson 
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Gordon, River John, Nova Scotia) seems to imply a reissue in 1699 of the folio 
edition of 1690: 

‘* Acts of the General Assembly : 1699: ‘It is recommended to all synods and 
presbyteries to inquire what ministers, probationers, or schoolmasters within their 
bounds have not subscribed the Confession of Faith, conform to former acts of the 
General Assembly, as the confession of their faith; that those who have not done 
it may be put thereto, and that there be a new impression of the Confession of 
Faith in folio, for that end.’—Act 13.” 


[6o". 1729] [The Confession of Faith, etc. | 


24mo, 4 x 2} inches, pp. —. Wants the title of the Confession, but the titles of 
the Catechisms have the imprint, ‘‘ Printed Anno Dom., 1729’ [with no name or 
place]. The proof-references are given at the end of each section. It contains the 
Sum with colon in punctuation. (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 


[64*. 1736] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms, ... . [etc., as in title of No. 60, 1728].... 
| Edinburgh, | Printed by Thomas Lumisden and John | 
Robertson, and sold at their Printing-house | in the Fish- 


Market. M DCC XXXVI. 
8vo, pp. 552 and Table [pp. 23]. Communicated by Dr. Carruthers. 


{95*. 1768] [The | Confession of Faith,] |The | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at Large. 
| Together with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge | (con- 


tain’d in the Holy Scriptures, | and held forth in the said 
Con- | fession and Catechisms) and practical Use thereof. | 
Covenants ; | National and Solemn League. | Acknowledge- 
nent of Sins and | Engagement to Duties. | Directories. | Form 
of Church-Government, | &c. | Of | Publick Authority | in 
the | Church of Scotland | with | Acts of Assembly and 
Parliament, | relative to, and approbative of the same. | Dt. 
vi. 6, 7. And these words which I command thee this Day, 
shall be | in thy Heart. And thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy Children, | and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thy House, and when thou | walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. | Printed 
in the Year MDCCLXVIII. | [no place. ] 

Small 8vo, pp. 554 + ‘‘Table’’ [unnumbered]. In the copy examined the title- 
page is mutilated at the top. Size: from 63 to 7 x 4;; inches (block of type). 
The general contents are given on the back of the title-page. There is a separate 
title to the Confession of Faith: ‘‘ The | Confession of Faith, | Agreed upon by 
the | Assembly of Divines | at | Westminster, | with the Assistance of | Commis- 
sioners | from the | Church of Scotland, | As | A Part of the Covenanted Uniformity 
in Religion betwixt the | Churches of Christ in the Kingdoms of Scotland, Eng- 
land, | and Ireland. | Approved by the General Assembly 1647 and ratified and 
established by | Act of Parliament 1649, as the public and avowed Confession of | 
the Church of Scotland. | With the Proofs from the Scripture.’’ On the back of 
this page, which is numbered (20), is to be found ‘‘ The Contents”’ of the Confes- 
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sion tabulated chapter by chapter. In this ‘‘The Contents’’ there stands the title 
of chapter ‘‘ III Of God’s Eternal Decree,’’ whereas in the caption of the chapter 
itself it is ‘Of God’s Eternal Decrees.’? The Confession of Faith occupies pp. 21- 
164 ; the references to proof-texts are made by letters in the italic type of the same 
size as text. The proof-texts are in parallel columns. The separate titles are not 
dated. There is a copy of this edition in the possession of the Rev. N. F. Gilles- 
pie, of Houston, Texas ; and the above description of it has been kindly furnished 
by the Rev. S. M. Tenney, of that place. Mr. Tenney has placed in our hands a 
very full collation of the edition, from which it appears to have been carelessly 
manufactured and to present a number of printer’s errors. The Rev. J. Sturrock, 
of Edinburgh, also has a copy of this edition. 


[96*. 1770] The | Confession of Faith, | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-Proofs at Large, | together 
with | (etc. as in 1728].... | Deut. vi. 6, 7..... | 
Printed in the year MDCCLXX | [no place. ] 

8vo, pp. 554 + Table [pp. 22]. 63x44 inches (block of type.) Contains all 
the usual documents: proof-texts at large at the bottom of the page. There is a 


copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. Reported 
by Dr. Louis F. Benson. 


[98". 1771] The | Confession of Faith, | the | Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | [etc., as above, No. 96°] . . . . | Printed in the 
year M.DCC.LXXI | [no place. ] 

8vo, pp. 549 + Table [pp. 17] ; 7 x 33 inches (block of type). There is a copy 


in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. Reported by 
Dr. Louis F. Benson. This may possibly be the same as No. 98. 


[104*. 1803] The | Confession of Faith; | The | Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, | with the | Scripture-proofs at large: | 
Together with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge, | contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the said | Confes- 
sion and Catechisms, and Practical Use thereof ; | Covenants, 
| National and Solemn League ; | Acknowledgment of Sins, 
and | Engagement to Duties; | Directories for publick and 
family Worship ; | Form of Church-Government, &c. | With 
acts of Assembly and Parliament, relative to, and | — 
tive of, the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7. And these words,. . 
Edinburgh : | Printed by Sir D. H. Blair, and J. Bruce, rs 
Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. | 1803. 

12mo, pp. 600 and Table [pp. 23.]. There is a copy in the library of the Pres- 

byterian Historical Society, Philadelphia (kindly reported by Rev. Dr. Louis F. 

Benson) ; also one in the possession of Dr. John W. Scott, Lexington, Ky.; and 

another is reported by Dr. Wm. Carruthers, London. Nos. 105 and 106, although 

agreeing exactly, page by page, with this copy, have been recomposed. The por- 
tion of the note under No. 105 referring to the earliest known edition published 
by Blair and Bruce must of course be transferred to this edition. 


{106". 1827] The | Confession of Faith, [etc., as in No. 106] 
. Edinburgh: | Printed by Sir D. Hunter Blair and 
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M.S. Bruce, ! Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. | 1827. 
8vo, pp. 600 and Table [pp. 23] ; 53 x 34 inches. Reported by Dr. Carruthers 


and Mr. Sturrock. Notice ‘‘M. S. Bruce”’ in the imprint, instead of ‘‘M. T. 
Bruce,’’ as in the following issues. 


[106. 1831] The | Confession of Faith, [etc., as in No. 106] 
. . . . Edinburgh: | Printed by Sir D. Hunter Blair and M. 
T. Bruce, | Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
| 1831. 


8vo, pp. 600 and Table ; 6 x 3} inches. Reported by Dr. Carruthers and Mr. 
Sturrock. 


[106°. 1836] The | Confession of Faith, [etc., as in No. 106] 

. . . Edinburgh: | Printed by Sir D. Hunter Blair and M. 

T. Bruce, | Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. | 
1836. 


12mo, pp. 600 and Table [pp. 23]. The Table is without pagination, except that 
on pp. 21, 22, there occur the wrong numbers, 24, 25. Reported by the Rev. G. 
Lawson Gordon, River John, Nova Scotia, 


[1067. 1840] The | Confession of Faith; | with the | Scripture- 
proofs at Large. | Published by Authority. | Deut. vi. 6, 7. 
.. . . | [Royal Arms] | Edinburgh: | Printed by Anderson & 
Bryce ; | for%the | Sabbath School Union for Scotland, | 18, 
Queen-Street. | 1840. 


12mo ; 53 x 34 inches (block of type) ; pp. [iv]. 152. The four preliminary pages 
include a bastard-title with its back blank, and the proper title-page, on the back 
of which is the license for printing, signed by And. Rutherford, January 3d, 1840. 
Then follows the body of the book, opening with a new title-page to the Confession 
with its back blank, the table of Contents of the Confession with its back blank, and 
the Confession itself, beginning on p. [5] with still a new half-title, and running 
to p. 145. Page 146 is blank: pp. 147 to 152 are occupied with an Appendix, con- 
taining (1) the Act of the Assembly, Aug. 27, 1647, approving the Confession ; (2) 
the Act of Parliament, Feb. 7, 1649, ratifying the Confession and Catechism ; (3) the 
Act of June 7, 1690, ratifying the Confession. The type is clear and good : and 
the proof-texts are in two columns at the foot of the page. There is a copy in the 
library of the Princeton Theological Seminary, kindly presented by the Rev. John 
Sturrock, Edinburgh. 


[112". 1846] The Scriptural Unity of the Protestant Churches 
exhibited in their published Confessions and Articles of Faith. 
Second Edition. London, 1846. 


8vo, pp. 123. Contains Articles of the Irish Church, pp. 1-28; Articles of the 
English Church and as revised by the Westminster Assembly, pp. 29-57 ; the West- 
minster Confession, pp. 58-118 ; the Declaration of Faith of the Independent Union 
of England and Wales, 1838, pp. 119-123. Reported by Dr. Carruthers. 


[124*. 1863]. The | Westminster Confession of Faith | critically 
compared with | The Holy Scriptures | and found wanting ; | 
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or, | A new Exposition of | the Doctrines of | The Christian 
Religion, | in harmony with the Word of God, | and not at 
variance with modern science. | By James Stark, | M.D. 
Edin., Fel. Roy. Soc. Ed., Fel. Roy. Scot. Soc. Arts, | Cor. 
Mem. Zool. Soc. Lond., Hon Mem. Epid. Soc. Lond., | Fel. 
Roy. Col. Phys. Ed., Lic. Roy. Col. Surg. Ed., | &c., &e. | 
London: | Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 
| 1868. 


Small 8vo, 6 x 34 inches (block of type); pp. viii, 367. Prints the entire 
text, passage by passage, with an accompanying adverse discussion. See also 
below, p. 581. 


[128*. 1878] The Confession of Faith, [etc., as in 1749 ed.].. . 
Edinburgh : | Johnstone, Hunter & Co. | 1878. 
Reported by Dr. Carruthers. 
[182*. 1886] The Confession of Faith, [etc., as in ed. of 1728] 
. .. . Edinburgh: | Johnstone, Hunter & Co. | 1886. 
Reported by the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, Philadelphia. 


[134*. 1889] The Confession of Faith; | agreed upon by the | 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, | with the assistance of 
| Commissioners from the Church of Scotland. | Approved 


by the General Assembly, 1647, | and | Ratified and Estab- 
lished by Acts of Parliament 1649 and 1690, | as | the pub- 
lic and avowed Confession of the Church of Scotland. || Amos 
iv. 6, Deut. vi. 6, 7, 2 Tim. i. 12. | A New Edition, with 
proofs of Scripture following every section. | Edinburgh. | 
1889. 


8vo, pp. 126. Three pages prefixed, on ‘‘The Confession of Faith: Why Circu- 
late and Study It?’’ signed by J. M. [oir] P. [orteus]. Reported by Dr. Carruthers- 


[vii*. 1851] The | Confession of Faith, | [etc., as in the edition of 
1829] . . . . | Philadelphia: | William S, Young, 173 Race 
Street. | 1851. 


12mo, pp. 564 ; 6 x 34 inches (block of type), as in No. vii. There are copies 
in the libraries of Rev. S. M. Tenney, Houston, Texas, and of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton (the gift of Mr. Tenney). Mr. Tenney has kindly sent us 
a long list of the readings of this edition, where it differs with certain others with 
which he has compared it. Most of these concern punctuation or capitalization : 
the following are more substantial. Ch. xiii, 2 2, ‘‘remnants’’ (95 has ‘‘rem- 
nant ;’’ 103, ‘‘remains’’). Ch. xviii, title, omits art. (so 103) ; 2 1, ‘‘ the state of 
grace’’ (so 95 and 103). Ch. xxii, 6, ‘‘ the obtaining’ (so 95 and 103). Ch. xxvi, 
title, omit article (so 103, but not 95). Ch. xxix, 2, ‘‘one offering’’ (so 95 and 
103): others read ‘‘once.’? Ch. xxx, 2, ‘‘the like offenses’? (so 95 and 
103). Ch. xxxii, title, ‘‘men’’ (so 95 and 103). These notes will naturally 
apply to all the issues from these plates. , 
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fixe. 1859] The | Confession of Faith, | [etc., as in the edition of 
1829}... . | Philadelphia: | William S. Young, 1023 
Race Street. | 1859. 

12mo, pp. 564, etce., as in vii. There is a copy in the Public Library at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

[xxv«. 1823] [Stereotype Edition.] | The | Constitution | of the | 
Presbyterian Church | in the | United States of America: | 
containing the | Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, | and 
| the Directory for the Worship of God; | together with the 
| Plan of Government and Discipline, | as amended and rati- 
fied by the General Assembly, | at their sessions in May, 
1821. | Newark: | Published by Benjamin Olds. | 1823. 


12mo, pp. 466 (exclusive of title). Large paper ; block of type, 5 x 27 inches. 
There is a copy in the library of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 


[xI*. 1841] The | Constitution | of the | Presbyterian Church, | in 
the | United States of America, | containing | The Confession 
of Faith, The Catechims and the | Directory for the Worship 
of God | Together with the | Plan of Government and Disci- 
pline, | As ratified by the General Assembly, at their sessions 

| in May, 1821; and amended in 18533. | Philadelphia: | Ed. 
Barrington and Geo. D. Haswell, | 293 Market Street. | 1841. 


12mo, pp 466 ; 5 x 2}% inches (block of type). There is a copy in the possession 
of the Rev. S. M. Tenney, of Houston, Texas, which was purchased in 1851. 
The existence of this dated edition renders it probable that the undated edition of 
the same imprint (No. xxxiv) was issued subsequently to 1841. 

The back of the title-page bears the certificates of the Synodical Committee of 
the Synod of Delaware, dated June 16, 1834, and of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
dated August 22, 1834, as well as the copyright certification, signed by D. Cald- 
well, of date June 2, 1821. 

The pagination is as follows: ‘‘The Confession of Faith,’’ pp. 1-138; ‘‘ The 
Larger Catechism,’’ pp. 139-319 ; ‘‘ The Shorter Catechism,’’ pp. 320-341; ‘‘ The 
Form of Government,’’ pp. 342-390; ‘‘The Discipline,’’ pp. 391-421; ‘The 
Directory,’’ pp. 422-450 ; ‘‘ Appendix. General Rules for Judicatories,’’? pp. 451- 
457 ; “ Index,’’ pp. 459-466. 

Each chapter of the Confession has the first word printed in large capitals, 
heavy type. On the title-page, the word ‘‘Catechisms’’ appears without the first 
s—‘‘Catechims.’’ Mr. Tenney has kindly communicated to us the following list 
of the peculiarities of the text of this edition, which doubtless applies also to the 
other issues of this type: 

Chap. 1. © 2 has the words ‘‘ Of the Old Testament’ and ‘‘ Of the New Testa- 
ment’’ printed in heavy large capitals, and the names of the individual books 
printed in italics of small pica type, with the exception that under the New Tes- 
tament ‘‘ The Gospels according to’’ is not in italics ; a further peculiarity is that 
with older editions this has the Roman numerals for designating particular epistles 
printed before and not after the name of epistle. 

Chap. 2. {| 3 omits the article ‘ie in the expression ‘‘In the unity.”’ 

Chap. 5. © 5 has ‘* dependance.”’ 
Chap. 7 ‘ 3 has ‘‘covenant of Grace,’’ and ‘‘ freely offereth’’ for ‘‘ freely offered.” 
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{ 5 has ‘‘ Gospel,’’ not ‘‘ gospel’’: the use of the capital in this word is uniform 
throughout the edition. 

Chap. 8. { 4 has ‘‘ maketh’’ where other editions have ‘‘ making.”’ 

Chap. 9. { 3 reads, ‘‘being altogether averse from that which is good,’’ where 
others omit which is. 

Chap. 10. { 1 has “‘a heart of flesh ;’’ other editions have ‘‘an heart of flesh.’’ 

Chap. 11. { 2 has “yet is not alone ;’’ other editions have ‘‘ yet is 7¢ not alone.’’ 

Chap. 13. { 1 has ‘‘farther’’ for ‘‘ further.’’ 

Chap. 18. {{ 3, though the clause ‘‘ before he be partaker of it’’ is followed by a 
colon, the next clause begins with a capital, ‘‘ Yet, being,’’ etc. This same usage 
occurs in the beginning of the last clause of the paragraph ; though in the midst 
of a sentence, it begins, ‘‘ So far is it,’’ etc. 

Chap. 19. § 1 has ‘‘ Adam ”’ in italics ; §[ 2 has ‘‘Sinai’’ in italics ; and { 3 has 
‘‘ [srael’’ in italics. {] 7 has ‘‘ aforementioned ”’ for ‘‘ forementioned.”’ 

Chap. 20. {| 1 has “ The Liberty of Christians is further,” etc., for “ the liberty,’’ 
etc. { 2 has ‘‘and dave left it free’’ for “and hath left it free.’’ 

Chap. 23. { 3 bas ‘‘any ’’ in the clause ‘‘ members of any denomination ’’ printed 
in italics. { 4 has ‘‘ pope,’’ not ‘‘ Pope.’’ 

Chap. 24. §[ 2 has ‘‘a@ holy seed,’’ not ‘‘an holy seed.’’ 

Chap. 25. {[ 6 has ‘‘ Rome”? in italics, and ‘‘ pope,’’ not ‘‘ Pope.”’ 

Chap. 25. { 6 begins the second clause ‘‘ ye notwithstanding,’’ for ‘‘ yet notwith 
standing.”’ 

Chap. 29. { 2 has ‘‘ once offering,’ 
“a holy use,’’ not ‘‘an holy use.’’ 

Chap. 30. { 3 has “‘¢iis covenant’’ for ‘‘if they should suffer /is covenant.”’ 

Chap. 32. The title reads ‘‘ Resurrection f70m the Dead,’’ not ‘‘ Resurrection 
of the Dead.’’ { 1, though in the midst of a sentence, begins the clause ‘‘and 
the souls of the wicked,’’ etc., with a capital—‘‘ And the,’’ etc. { 2 shows a like 
usage in beginning the second clause—‘‘ And all the dead,”’ etc. 

Chap. 33. { 2 has ‘‘ But the wicked, who know,”’ etc., for ‘‘but the wicked,’’ 
etc. | 3 has ‘‘ So will he have that day,’’ for ‘‘so will he have,’’ etc. 


, 


not ‘‘one offering up of himself.’’ { 3 has 


[xlv*. 1847] The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, etc. 
Philadelphia: Brower, Hughes & Co., 1847. 


16mo, sheep. A copy has been reported to us by the Robert Clarke Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 


APPENDIX II: CORRECTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


The following corrections and improvements of the Bibliog- 
raphies, as printed, have been gathered since their printing. As will 
be seen, they concern chiefly the British editions, and have been 
furnished us very largely through the kindness of Dr. William 
Carruthers, of London, and the Rev. John Sturrock of Edinburgh. 


(2. December, 1646] The humble | Advice | of the | Assembly 
| of | Divines, | Now by authority of Parliament | Sitting at 
Westminster, | concerning a Confession of Faith, Presen- | 
ted by them lately to both Houses | of Parliament. | A certain 
number of Copies are Ordered to| be Printed only for the 
use of the Mem- | bers of both Houses and of the Assembly 
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of | Divines, to the end that they may advise | thereupon. | 
London, | Printed for the Company of Stationers. 


This corrected title has been kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. The copy in 
the British Museum bearing the press mark 873, a (44) appears really to be of No. 
5 below, the edition of Evan Tyler, 1647. The size is 6+ x 3} inches (block of 
type). 

In our notes on this edition, on p. 616, lines 6 and 7 from the bottom of the text 
proper have been interchanged in printing. 

In the copy of this edition owned by the Rev. John Sturrock of Edinburgh, 
there is a MS. note on the blank page on the back of which the Parliamentary 
order is printed as follows: ‘‘ Frances Baron of Graye Friars delivered to me by 
Mr. Byfield December 19. Saturday. 1646, etc,’? This is contemporary evidence 
to the issne of the edition in December, 1646. 


[3. May, 1647]. 


This size is 6 x 3} inches (block of type). (Mr. Sturrock.) 

Dr. Carruthers writes : ‘‘This is printed, as regards the text of the Confession, 
from the same type as No. 2. Many places have the lines overrun to find spaces 
for the reference letters to the proofs.’’ 

Dr. Carruthers writes further: ‘‘Nos. 1, 2 and 3, I have compared verbally. 
They are printed from the same type. The spelling bas been modified chiefly in 
the second issue, and the third retains the modifications, though some further 
changes are made in it. The changes in the words are few and trifling. In chap. 
ii, 4 2, about the middle, ‘what ever himself pleaseth ’ is in the second and third 
‘whatsoever,’ ete. In chap. ix, 24, Edition 1 has ‘to will, and do’; Edd. 2 and 3 
‘to will, and to do.’ Edd. 1 and 2 have at chap. xiii, 72, ‘there abiding still’; 
Edd. 3 has ‘there abideth still.” In chap. xvi, 26, Ed. 1 begins ‘ Notwithstand- 
ing’; Edd. 2and 3 prefix ‘ Yet.’ In chap. xvii, 22, Edd. 1 has ‘ The Perseverance’; 
the others, ‘ This Perseverance.’ The only change in the words between Editions 
2and 8 is the change of ‘abiding’ in Edd. 1 and 2 to ‘abideth’ in Ed. 3. The 
other changes are only in the spelling. Edition No. 4 is an independent edition ; 
the type does not, as far as I can see, appear to have been used again. Nos. 5 and 
7 are from the same type, and I suppose both were printed in Edinburgh.’’ 


[4, August, 1647] The Humble | Advice | Of The | Assembly | 
Of | Divines, | Now by Authority of Parliament | sitting at 
Westminster ; | Concerning | A Confession of Faith : | With 
the Quotations and Texts of | Scripture annexed. | Presented 
by them lately to both Houses of Parliament. | A certain 
number of Copies are ordered to be Printed only for the | use 
of the Members of both Houses, and of the Assembly of Di- 

| vines, to the end that they may advise thereupon. | Printed 
at London: | And | Re-printed at Edinburgh by Evan Tyler, 
Printer to the | Kings most Excellent Majestie. 1647. 

4to, pp. [4] 56; 63 x 43 inches (block of type). On the back of the title-page 

is the order of the House of Commons of April 29, 1647, for the printing of 600 

copies, signed ‘‘H Elsynge Cler. Parl. D. Com.’’ P. 3 is blank, but on the back 

Ap. 4) isthe order of the General Assembly dated Edin..9 Aug. 1647, Sess 5°, for 

printing 300 copies for the use of the General Assembly, and that no person pre- 

sume to reprint the same. 
This edition was set up from a copy of No. 3 (edition of May, 1647, with proof- 
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texts) ; and the type was not employed for any later edition. Two errors appear 
in this edition, which were continued in E. Tyler’s next edition (No. 5) and in 
the Scottish editions printed since, viz.: Chap. ix, end of ¢1, ‘‘to do good ;” and 
chap. xiii, middle of 3 2, ‘‘ abideth.’’ 

Besides the copies noted, there are copies of this edition in the libraries of the 
Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson, of Philadelphia, of Dr. Wm. Carruthers, London, 
and of the New College, Edinburgh. We are indebted both to Dr. Benson and 
Dr. Carruthers for full descriptions. 


(5. 1647]. 


The size is 6 x 3} inches. (Rev. J. Sturrock. ): 

Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘In addition to the errors in the first edition printed by 
Tyler (of 300 copies ; No. 4 above), this contains these : 

“‘Ckap. viii. { 5, ‘offered wp unto God.’ 

‘Chap. xx. § 4, first line, ‘Power’ should be powers. 

‘*Chap. xxi. § 1, line 8, ‘to his own will,’ read ‘by his own,’ etc. 

‘*Chap. xxi. § 1, line 11, ‘ representations,’ read ‘ representation.’ 

‘Chap. xxiii. §[ 3, last line, ‘mine’ for ‘ minde.’ 

‘*There are besides several errors in the proofs.’’ The following accidental pecu- 
liarities are also noted by Dr. Carruthers, who remarks farther that they are com- 
mon to this edition and No. 7, 1648, which was printed from the same type, viz.: 
‘* Page 37, last line, ‘Pra.yer’ is printed in both with a stop between the a and y; 
‘Civil,’ p. 41, 31, line 2, has an italic C in both ; ‘wicked,’ p. 56, line 8, has the 
d imperfect in both copies; ‘strengthen,’ p. 33, line 3 from bottom, has the g 
omitted in both ; p, 30, 3d line from bottom of text, there is a defect in the word 
‘their’ in both.” 

There is also a copy of this edition in the library of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, Philadelphia. 


[6. 1648}. 


Measures 5} x 3 inches (block of type). The Confession occupies pp. 48 (sigs. 
A to C). The references are appended at the end of each paragraph, not in the 
margin. (Rev. John Sturrock. ) 


[7. 1648] The Humble | Advice | of the | Assembly | of | 
Divines | Now by Authority of Parliament | sitting at West- 
minster, | Concerning | A Confession of Faith: | with the 
Quotations and Texts of | Scripture annexed. | Presented by 
them lately to both houses of Parliament. | London | Printed 
for Robert Bostock, dwelling at the Sign of the Kings | head 
in Pauls Churchyard, MDCXLVIII. 


Size, 6} x 32 inches (block of type). 

Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘ At the end, on page 56, it is subscribed : 
‘«*Charles Herle, Prolocutor. 
‘** Cornelius Burges, Assessor. 
‘** Herbert Palmer, Assessor. 
“«* Henry Robroughe, Scriba. 
‘«* Adoniram Byfield, Scriba. 

‘«*Tmprimatur, James Cranford. 
‘** December 7, 1647. 
‘¢¢ Finis.’ 
“This edition (No. 7) is from the same type as No. 5. The great majority of 
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the pages are exactly the same—in two or three the lines are overrun to get rid of 
crowding—pp. 1, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12 and 13—but injured and imperfect letters occur in 
the same place in both editions. Two different 0’s are used, and they occur in 
the same places ; compare p. 32. See also note on No. 5. I showed these peculi- 
arities to the Librarian who has the charge of this portion of the British Museum 
Catalogue, and he agrees that this isso. He has added to the Catalogue by insert- 
ing ‘printed from the type of Evan Tyler, Edinburgh.’ I think it was printed in 
Edinburgh, but the type may have been sent up in its forms to London.” 


[8. 1648] Artictes | of | Christian Religion | Approved and 
Passed by both Houses | of PartiaMENT, | After Advice 
had with the Assembly | of | Divinges, | By Authority of 
Parliament sitting at | Westminster. | London: | Printed for 
Edward Husband, Printer to the Honorable House of | Com- 
mons, and are to be sold at his shop at the Sign of the | 
Golden Dragon in Fleetstreet, near the Inner- | Temple. 
June 27. 1648. 


4to, pp. 50 (exclusive of title) ; 6} x 3% inches (block of type). On the page 
facing the title are printed the two orders of Parliament of June 20th and June 
21st. The references are in the margin and here and there run across the page. 
Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers and Mr. Sturrock. For the action of 
Parliament of 1560, adverted to on p. 622, second paragraph, see also Alex. Chal- 
mers’ Life of Reynolds, prefixed to the Collected Works of Edward Reynolds 
(I, p. lv). 


[9. 1648]. 


Insert ‘‘und’’ before ‘‘jetzund”’ in the title, line first. Compare the fuller 
description in the PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW for April, 1902, pp. 
259 sq. [A]. 


[10. 1649}. 


Size, 4t x 2 inches (block of type). The preliminary pages contain ‘‘ The Act 
of the General Assembly approving the Confession of Faith, Edinburgh, 27 August. 
1647,”’ signed by A. Ker. The references are printed in very small type and are 
placed in the margin, running into the page in a few places. (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 


[11. 1649]. 


Dr. Carruthers writes that the press mark in the British Museum should read, 
“E 1419 and 1412 a 13.” 


(12. 1649]. 


Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘ David Laing had a perfect copy of the Elzevir edition, 
which was sold in 1879 at the sale of his books for £35. It became the property 
of the Rev. Wm. Makellar, and was sold as lot 648 at the sale of his books on 
November 10, 1898.’’ 


(13. 1650]. 


Size, 4x 1} inches. The smallest edition in Mr. Sturrock’s collection. His copy 
wants the title of the Confession. There are (4) preliminary pages containing the 
“* Act of Assembly,’’ ete. The Confession occupies 94 pp. 
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[15. 1651] The | Confession | of | Faith, | And the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechisme, ! First agreed upon by the | As- 
sembly of Divines at | Westminster, | And now approved by 
the | General Assemblie of the Kirk of | Scotland to be a 
part | of Uniformity in religion | between the Kirks of | 
Christ in the three | Kingdoms. | Together with the Solemn 
League and | Covenant of the three Kingdoms. | First Printed 
at Hdenburg and now re- | printed at London for the Compa- 

| ny of Stationers. 1651. 
Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers, from a copy in his own possession. 
Size, 24mo, 4} x 17 inches (block of type). The Directory has the imprint : 
‘London, printed by T. R. and E. M., for the Company of Stationers, 1651.’’ The 


references are in the margin and occasionally run through the page. (Rev. J. Stur- 
rock. ) 


[16. 1652). 


Size, 44 x 2 inches (block of type). The Directory, etc., has the imprint 
‘‘London. Printed by I. M., for the Company of Stationers, 1652.”’ (Rev. J. 
Sturrock. ) 


[17. 1652] The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechisms; | First agreed upon by | the As- 
sembly of Di- | vines at Westminster, | And now approved | 
by the Geverall As- | sembly of the Kirk of | Scotland, to 


be a part | of Uniformity in Religi- | on between the Kirks of 
| Christ in the three Kingdomes. | Edinburgh, | Printed by 
the Heirs of | George Anderson, 1682. | 
Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 
f21. 1656}. 


The last line of the title is omitted by Dr. Schaff. It reads: ‘Anno Dom. 
MDCLVI.”’ The size is 5 x 24 inches (block of type). The references are in the 
margin and run here and there across the page. 

The remark made at the end of the first paragraph on the initials with which 
the Preface is signed is meaningless: of course ‘‘G’’ is the Latin initial for 
‘‘William.’’ Compare the fuller description in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW for April, 1902, p. 262 (No. B). 


(23. 1658). 


Dr. Carruthers writes : 

‘There is a curious blunder in the line in the title: ‘Lately Published with 
the Scriptures at large, for.’ It should be: ‘ Lately published. With,’ etc. This 
is the first edition with ‘the Scriptures at large.’ ”’ 


[24, 1658]. 


Size, 63 x 4} inches (block of type). 

There is a copy of this edition in the possession of the Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven, of 
Philadelphia, who reports that there are on p. 42 four lines of text of the Confes- 
sion at the top of the page, while No. 25 has only tree lines. 
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[25. 1658] The | Confession | of | Faith, | Together with | The 
Larger and Lesser | Catechisms. | Composed by the Reverend 
| Assembly | of | Divines, | Sitting at Westminster, | Pre- 
sented to both Houses of | Parliament. | Again Published 
with the Scriptures at large. and the | Emphases of the 
Scriptures in a different Character. | To which is annexed two 
sheets of Church-Government with the | Scriptures at large. 
[The Second Edition.] || Deut. 6. 6, 7... . . | London, 
Printed by E. M. for the Company of Stationers, and are to 
be sold | by John Rothwel at the Fountain in Cheapside. 
1658. 

Small 4to; 74 x 42 inches (block of type). The back of title is blank. Then fol- 
lows, in 12 unnumbered pages, the ordinance for calling the Assembly and a list of 
those actually attendant, the twelfth page (which would otherwise be blank) 
being occupied with a list of ‘‘ Books Printed for John Rothwel at the Fountain in 
Cheapside.’’ The epistle ‘‘To the Christian Reader ; Especially heads of Families ’’ 
follows, on 7 unnumbered pages ; then ‘‘the contents of the Chapters in the Con- 
fession of Faith,’’ occupying 2 unnumbered pages. A blank page follows; then 
follows, on numbered pages 1-4, A. Ker’s ‘‘A Grave and Serious Advice ;’’ and 
Manton’s epistle to the ‘‘ Christian Reader ’’ follows on 6 unnumbered pages. The 
next page (unnumbered) contains ‘‘ Errata in the Scriptures of the Confession of 
Faith ;’’ and the next is blank. This preliminary matter makes 36 pp. in all (in- 
cluding title-page). The Confession follows in 118 pp. The pagination is right 
up to p. 56, which closes sig. H. The pagination of sig. I is confused, beginning 
with 47 and ending with 44. Sig. K begins with p. 55 and the pagination then 
runs smoothly to p. 108 (really 118), on which the Confession closes with the sig- 
natures of the officers of the Assembly and the imprimatur of James Cranford. 
as in No. 23. The title-page to the Larger Catechism follows, with its back 
blank. The text of the Larger Catechism follows. Sigs. A to N are paged con- 
secutively from 151 to 254. Sig. P follows immediately (there is no sig. O, though 
there is no break in the text), beginning the pagination with 105 ; this new paging 
runs smoothly to the end of sig. Y, p. 168, which carries us into the middle of 
Q. 36 of the Shorter Catechism. The Larger Catechism had closed on p. 155 (p. 156 
is blank), and the Shorter Catechism had opened (without separate title-page) on 
p. 157. With sig. Z, in the midst of Q. 36 of the Shorter Catechism, a new 
pagination begins with p. 139. The Shorter Catechism closes on p. 164. The 
Advice on Church Government begins on p. 165, on the third page of sig. Ce, 
which Sig. ends with p. 170. Sig. Dd begins again with a new pagination—201— 
which is continued to the first page of sig. Ee (p. 207): but the second page of 
sig. Ee is numbered 300, and the volume ends at the close of the ‘‘ Doctrinall part 
of the Ordination of Ministers,’’ on p. 302. This description is taken from a copy 
kindly presented by Dr. Wm. Carruthers, and agrees with his description in his 
bibliography of the Shorter Catechism cited in this REVIEW, Oct., 1901, p. 631. 
Dr. Craven’s copy has twenty additional (unnumbered) pages at the end, in 
which is included a ‘‘Table’’ : Mr. Sturrock’s copy has this ‘‘ Table’’ (pp. 7) at 
the end, to which is prefixed a declaration regarding the permanent establishment 
of Presbyterian Government: and the copy now described looks as if it may 
have lost something from the end. The preliminary matter seems to differ slightly 
in the several copies. The body of the book appears to be identical in all. This 
edition is not rare: besides those mentioned, there are copies in the libraries of 
Princeton Theological Seminary ; of Dr. Wm. Carruthers, London ; of the Public 
Library at Cincinnati, O.; and of the Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson, of Philadelphia. 
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[27. 1660] The | Confession | of | Faith | and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechism, | First agreed upon by the | Assembly 
of Divines at | Westminster. | And now approved by the | 
General Assembly of the Kirk of | Scotland, to be a part of 
Uni- | formity in religion between the Kirks of Christ in the 
three Kingdoms. | First printed at Edinburgh and now re- 
printed at London | for the Company of Stationers, 1660. 


Full title kindly communicated by Dr. Carruthers. The Rev. Mr. J. Sturrock’s 
copy contains also the ‘‘ Directory ” and ‘‘Church Government,’’ pp. 91. 


[80 and 31. 1671] The | Confession | of | Faith | And the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechisms, | First agreed upon by the | As- 
sembly of Divines at | Westminster. | And now approved by 
the | General assembly of the Kirk of | Scotland to be a 
part of Unifor- | mity in Religion, between the | Kirks of 
Christ in the three | Kingdoms. | Edinbourg, | Printed by 
George Swintoun and | Thomas Brown, and are to be sold | 
by James Glen and David | Trench. Anno Dom. 1671. 

12mo, pp. 196 (errore 116). To this is added: ‘‘The | Summe | of saving | 

Knowledge, | With the | Practical use thereof. | John 6. 37 | All that the Father 

&e. [3 lines] || Edinburgh, | Printed by George Swintoun and Thomas | Brown, and 

are to be sold by James | Glen and David Trench, 1671’’: no pagination [pp. 

56]. The signature is continuous from the Shorter Catechism, the title being on 

I3. Dr. Carruthers, who has supplied the above titles, writes: ‘‘ This is the same 


copy (B. M. 3504. 19) which I quote in The Shorter Catechism, p. 45.’ It seems, 
accordingly, that No. 30 is the same as No. 31. 


(35. 1687] The | Confession | of | Faith, And the larger and 
shorter | Catechisms. | First agreed upon by the Assembly of 
| Divines at Westminster. | And now appointed by the Gen- 
eral | Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- | land, to be a part of 
Uniformity | in religion between the Kirks of | Christ in the 
three Kingdoms. | Together with the Directions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly | Concerning secret and private worship: And 
| the Summe of saving knowledge, with | the practical use 
thereof. | Glasgow, Printed by Robert Sanders, 1687. 


Full title supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 
(36. 1688}. 


Mr. Sturrock writes : ‘‘ There are no separate titles for the Catechisms, and the 
head-line throughout the volume is ‘ The Confession of Faith.’ ”’ 


(37. 1688] The | Confession | of | Faith. | And the | Larger 
and Shorter | Catechism ; | First agreed upon by | the Assem- 
biy of | Divines at | Westminster. | And now approved by 
the | General Assembly of the Kirk | of Scotland, to bea 
part of the Uniformity | in Religion between the Kirks | of 
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Christ in the three | Kingdoms. | The former Editions being 
very | full of faults in every page, are now | faithfully cor- 
rected for the Bene- | fit of the Reader. | Printed in the year 
1688. | 

Full title supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


[38. 1689] The | Confession | of | Faith, {| and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechism, | First agreed upon by the As- | sembly 
of Divines at | Westminster: | And now approved by the | 
General Assembly of the | Kirk of Scotland, to be a part | 
of Uniformity in Religion between | the Kirks of Christ in 
the three | Kingdoms. | Together with the sum of saving | 
knowledge, and the practical use thereof. | Edinburgh, 
Printed by John Reid, Anno Dom. | MDCLXXXIX, 


Full title supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


{39. 1690] The | Confession | of | Faith, | And the Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms. | First agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Di- | vines at Westminster. | And now appointed by the Gen- 
eral | Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, to | be a part of 
uniformity in Religion, | between the Kirks of Christ in the 
| three Kingdoms. | Together with | the Directions of the 
Genera] Assembly concerning | secret and private worship ; 


and the sum of | saving knowledge, with the practical | Use 
thereof. | Glasgow, | Printed by Robert Sanders, one | of His 
Majesties Printers, 1690. 


Full title supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


(40. 1690] Act | Ratifying the | Confession of Faith, | And Set- 
tling | Presbyterian | Church-government. | Edinburgh, the 
Seventh Day of June, 1690. | [Royal Arms] | Edinburgh | 
Printed by the Heir of Andrew Anderson, Printer to | the 
King and Queens most Excellent Majesties, | Anno Dom. 
1590. | 


The Confession is printed at length. After the Finis: ‘‘ Extracted forth of the 
Records of Parliament, by me Th. Burnet, Cls. Reg.’’ There is a copy in the 
possession of Mr. Sturrock. 


[41. 1693]. 


The Rev. J. Sturrock writes: ‘‘24mo. Similar to the Latin edition of Sanders, 
1670 ; with Scripture references after each section. This is evidently the edition 
Dr. Fleming refers to, printed in Glasgow ‘by Robert Sanders, One of His 
Majesties Printers, 1693 ’—as it has the error in the title of the Saving Knowledge, 
which begins at p. 161. The total number of pages is 197. After the Solemn 
Acknowledgment follow Directory, Church Government, and Directions for Private 
Worship, and a Postscript of four pages—all without pagination.’’ 
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[44. 1703} The | Confession | of | Faith, { And the Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms: | First agreed upon by the Assembly 
of Divines at | Westminster: | And now appointed by the 
General Assembly | of the Kirk of Scotland, to be a part of 
Uni- | formity in Religion, between the Kirks of | Christ in 
the three Kingdoms. | Together with the Directions of the 
Gene- | ral Assembly concerning secret and pri- | vate Wor- 
ship: And the sum of saving know- | ledge, with,the prac- 
tical Use thereof. | Glasgow. | Printed by Robert Sanders, One 
of Her | Majesties Printers. 1703. 


The full title has been communicated by Dr. Carruthers from a copy in the 
Lambeth Palace Library. 


(46. 1708}. 


There is a copy of this edition in the library of Westminster College, Cambridge. 


[47. 1710] The | Confession | of | Faith, | And the Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms: | First agreed upon by the Assemb- | 
ly of Divines at Westminster: | And now appointed by the 
General As- | sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, | to be a part 
of Uniformity in Religion | between the Kirks of Christ in 
the | three Kingdoms. | Together with the sum of saving 
knowledge, | and the practical use thereof. | Edinburgh, | 


Printed by James Watson, | and sold at his | Shop next door 
the Red Lyon, op- | posite to the Lucken booths. 1710. 
24mo, 43 x 23 inches (block of type), pp. 276. Back of title blank: the text of 
the Confession begins on p. 3 and ends on p. 67. Contains also the Catechisms, 
the Sum, the Covenants, the Directories, Church Government, and Postscript. 
There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historial Society, Philadelphia, 
to which our attention was called by Dr. Louis F. Benson. 


{50. 1715] The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms, | First agreed upon by the Assemb- | ly 
of Divines at Westminster: | And now Approved by the Gen- 
eral As- | sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, | to be a part of 
Uniformity in Religion | between the Kirks of Christ in the 

| three Kingdoms, | [An emblem of a rose and thistle bearing 

a crown]|. Edinburgh, | Printed by Jobn Moncur, and sold 

at his Print- | ing-House at the foot of the Ball Cross. 1718. 

24mo, 43 x 23 inches, pp. 310. The back of the title is blank : the Confession 

begins on p. 66: contents same as in No. 47, 1710—though it is a very different 

book. There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Phil- 

adelphia, to which our attention was drawn by Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson: there 
is also a copy in the possession of the Rev. John Sturrock, of Edinburgh. 


(51°. 1717] The | Confession | of Faith, | [etc as in No, 51. 
1717]... . | London. Printed for James MacKuen in | 
Edinburgh. 1717. 
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This is an issue of No. 51 with a different imprint. There is a copy in the 
library of Westminster College, Cambridge. Dr. Carruthers supposes the original 
purpose of this edition of 1717 was for the Scottish publisher, and that this may 
account for the Scottish complexion of the contents of the book. 


[54. 1721] The | Confession | of | Faith, | and the | Larger and 
Shorter | Catechisms, | First agreed upon by the Assem- | 
bly of Divines at Westminster; | And now approved by the 
General As- | sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, | to be a Part 
of Uniformity in Religion, | between the Kirks of Christ in | 
the Three Kingdoms: | Together with the sum of Saving 
Knowledge, | and the practical Use thereof. | The former 
Editions being very full of Faults | in many Pages, are now 
faithfully corre- | cted for the Benefit of the Reader. | Glas- 
gow. | Printed by James Duncan, Printer to the | City, and 
are to be sold at his Shop in | the foot of the Salt market, 
1721. 

12mo, pp. 334: Postscript, pp. 2. Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 

[56. 1725}. 

There is a copy in the Public Library of Cincinnati, O. Mr. Sturrock’s copy of 

the volume has pp. xvi, 560. 

[57. 1725]. 


For fuller description and account of editions see THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED REVIEw for April, 1902, pp. 263 sg. (No. C). 


(58. 1727) The | Confession | of | Faith, | Larger and Shorter | 
Catechisms, | First agreed upon by the Assembly of | Divines 
at Westminster: | And now appointed by the General | As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, to | be a part of Uniformity 
in Religion, | between the Kirks of Christ in the | three 
Kingdoms. | Together with the Sum of Saving Knowl- 
edge, and the practical Use thereof. | Glasgow, Printed by 
James Duncan, and are to be | sold at his Shop-in the Salt 
Market, near | Gibson’s Wynd. 1727. 


12mo, pp. 334: Postscript, pp. 2. This description is kindly supplied by Dr. 
Carruthers. 


[59. 1727] The | Confession | of | Faith, | Agreed upon by | the 

Assembly of Divines at Westminster, | with the Assistance of 

| Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, | as | a Part of 

the Covenanted Uniformity in Religion | betwixt the Churches 

of Christ in the Three | Kingdoms. | Edinburgh. | Printed 

by Thomas Lumisden and John Robertson, | and sold at their 
Printing-house in the Fish-Market, | 1727. 


8vo, pp. 44; 5} x 3} inches (block of type). Advertisement : ‘‘ The Confession 
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of Faith is now published in this manner without the Scripture Proofs, with a 
view to its being taught in schools, in the same way as the Shorter Catechism,’ ’’ 
etc. There is a copy in the Rev. J. Sturrock’s library, Edinburgh. 


[63. 1735, to be corrected to 1775}. 


The date of this edition is given erroneously. It should be M.DCC.LXXV, not 
1735. In Q. 105 of the Larger Catechism it reads ‘‘ lawful ’’: the punctuation in 
the heading to the ‘‘Sum’”’ is wrong: ‘‘Catechisms. Agreed.’’ 


(66. 1739] The | Confessions of Faith, Catechisms, Directories, 
| Form of Church Govern- | ment, Discipline, &c. | of Pub- 
lick Authority in the | Church of Scotland: | Together with 
| The Acts of Assembly, concerning the | Doctrine, Wor- 
ship, Discipline and Go- | vernment of the Church of Scot- 
land. | As also, | A collection of some principal Acts and 
Ordinances of the Parlia- | ments of Scotland and England, 
and | of the General Assembly of | the Church of Scotland, 
| in favour of the | Covenanted Reformation. | Edinburgh, | 
Printed by Thomas Lumisden and John | Robertson, and sold 
at their Printing-house in the Fish-Market. | 1739. 

The full title has been kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


[es. 1748}. 


Small 8vo, 6 x 3} inches (block of type), pp. 567. The ‘‘ Table”’ is elaborate 
and occupies 23 pages. The proofs are in double columns at the foot of the page. 
It is beautifully printed. (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 


[69. 1746}. 
12mo, 43 x 2} (block of type). (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 


[77. 1752] The | Confession of Faith, | The Larger and Shorter 
| Catechisms | with the Scripture-proofs at Large. | Together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge (contain’d | in the 
Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the | said Confession and 
Catechisms) and Practical Use thereof, Covenants Nation- | 
al and Solemn League, Acknowledg- | ment of Sins and 
Engagement to Du- | ties, Directories, Form of Church- | 
Government, &c. | of Publick Authority in the | Church of 
Scotland, | with | Acts of Assembly and Parliament, relative 
to, | and approbative of, the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7. And 
the words, etc. [four lines}. | Glasgow, | Printed by James 
Knox, and sold at his shop opposite to Gibson’s Land, Salt- 
Mereat. 1752. 


Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


(81. 1756] The Confession of Faith | The Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms | with the Scripture Proofs at large. | Together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge (contained in the 
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Holy Scrip- | tures, and held forth in the said Confession and 
Catechisms) and Practical Use thereof, Covenants, National | 
and Solemn League, Acknowledgment of Sins, and | Engage- 
ment to Duties, Directories, Form of Church- | Government, 
&e., of Public Authority in the | Church of Scotland | with | 
Acts of Assembly and Parliament relative to and ap- | proba- 
tive of the same. | Deut. vi. 6, 7. And {these words, .. . 
Edinburgh ; | Printed by E. Robertson, and sold at his | 
Printing-House in the Fish Market Close. | MDCCLVI. 


Full title kindly supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 63x 4 inches (block of type). 
The ‘‘Table’’ occupies 14 pp.; each part has its separate title-page. (Rev. J. 
Sturrock. ) 


[83. 1756] The | Confession of Faith, | the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, | with the Scripture Proofs at Large. | Together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge (contain’d | in the 
Holy Scriptures, and held forth in the said | Confession and 
Catechisms) and Practical | Use thereof, Covenants National 
and | Solemn League, Acknowledgment of | Sins anc Engage- 
ment to Duties, Di- | rectories, Form of Church Govern. | 
ment, etc. | Of Public Authority in the | Church of Scotland, 

| with | Acts of Assembly and Parliament, relative to, and 

approbative of, the same. | Deut. vi. 6.7. .... | Glas- 
gow: | Printed by John Robertson Senior, and sold at his | 

Shop in the Salt-Mereat. M,DCC,LVI. 


8vo, pp. 546 + ‘*Table’’ [22]; 64x 38 inches (block of type). There is a 
copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. — 


[s4. 1757] 

Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘My only memorandum is: The Confession of Faith : 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, etc. Edinburgh: Printed by E. Robert- 
son. 1757.”’ 


}: 


[85. 1757] 
The separate title-pages have not the full imprint, but read, ‘‘ Glasgow : Printed 
by Archd. McLean, 1757,’ lacking Orr’s name. (Rev. J. Sturrock. ) 


(87. 1761}. 


Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘ My mem. is: The Confession of Faith, etc., as in title 
of 1764. Glasgow: Printed by John Bryce, and are to be sold at his Shop in the 
Salt-mercat. 1761. 8vo, pp. 560, 72. (These 72 pp. are ‘The Form of Pro- 
cess.’)’’ Accordingly Dr. Carruthers’ copy is to be identified with No. 87, and 
not No. 86, as suggested in the notes to No. 86. 


(91. 1769). 


The imprint is: ‘‘Glasgow: Printed by Robert and Andrew Foulis, for John 
Orr, Bookseller.’’ It is 63 x 4 inches. (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 
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[92. 1766]. 


This is similar to 91, but in the imprint the words “ Printers to the University ”’ 
are added after the printers’ names, and Orr’s name does not appear. The ‘‘ Con- 
tents ’’ are not printed on the back of the title as in 91, but on a separate leaf, after 
the latter. (Rev. J. Sturrock.) 


[96. 1769}. 
Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘‘Glasgow. Printed by John Robertson. 1769.” 


[97. 1771] The Confession of Faith | [etc, as in ed. 1764] 
.... Glasgow; | Printed by Robert and Thomas Dun- 
can, and sold at | their shop Pope’s Head Salt-Market. 
MDCCLXXI, 


8vo, pp. 632. There are additional copies in the libraries of the Rev. Dr. Louis 
F. Benson, Philadelphia, and of Dr. Wm. Carruthers, London. Dr. Benson writes : 
“In my copy the subtitle-pages of the different included documents have dif- 
ferent dates, ranging from 1763 to 1771. ‘The imprint of the subtitle to the Con- 
fession is ‘Glasgow ; | Printed in the year M.DCC.LXX. |’ That of the Larger 
Catechism bears the date M.DCC.LXIII. The paging is nevertheless con- 
tinuous.”’ 


[104. 1793] The | Confession of Faith; | The | Larger and 


Shorter Catechisms | with the | Scripture Proofs at Large: | 
Together with | [ete. . .. .]. 


This correction of line divisions has been kindly furnished by the Rev. Dr. Louis 
F. Benson. 


(108. 1842}. 


Dr. Carruthers writes: ‘This is: ‘Glasgow: Francis Orr & Sons. | 1842 |’ 
12mo, pp. 370.’ Mr. Sturrock writes : ‘‘Small 8vo, 53 x 3} inches, pp. 370 with 
* Table.’ ”’ 


[111. 1845!. 


Insert in title just before imprint the words: | ‘‘ Printed by Authority.’’ | 
There is a copy in the Public Library of Cincinnati, O. 


[112. 1845] An | Exposition | of | the Confession of Faith | of 
the | Westminster Assembly of Divines. | By | the Rev. 
Robert Shaw, | Whitburn. | With an Introductory Essay, | by 
the | Rev. William M. Hetherington, LL.D. ; Fourth Edition. 
| Johnstone and Hunter: | London, 26 Paternoster Row. | 
Edinburgh, 15 Princes Street. | M.DCCC.L. 


12mo, pp. xxxvi, 833. The Preface is dated May 12, 1845. The first edition is 
entered in the Catalogue of the British Museum with the date of 1845 and the 
same pagination: it would seem therefore that the fourth edition differs from it 
only in the title-page. See further below, p. 579. Also compare THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW for January, 1902, No. xlv. 


[11s. 1851}. 


In footnote of p. 652 read ‘‘ INNES’? instead of ‘‘Innis.’’ On p. 653, lines 9 to 
38 
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11, omit from “‘ Doubtless’’ to ‘‘ indeed,’’ and delete footnote *. The edition of 
1815, as well as the Kerr of 1798 and the Kincaid of 1781, are right at L. C. Q. 105. 


(117. 1855). 
At line 2 of notes read ‘‘ Moncrieff.’’ 


[121. 1859]. The | Confession of Faith; | the| Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, with Scripture proofs at large, | Together 
with | The Sum of Saving Knowledge, | (contained in the 
Holy Scriptures and held forth in the said Confession | and 
Catechisms) and Practical Use thereof, &c. | Printed by 
Authority | Glasgow & London, W. R. McPhun. | 1859. 


Dr. Carruthers has kindly supplied the full title. 
(124. 1863]. 


In the notes, line 2, read ‘‘ Moncrieff.”’ 


|130. 1881} Subordinate Standards | of the | United Presbyte- 
rian Church. | With Basis of Union | and | Summary of 
Principles. | Printed by Authority. | Published at the | 
United Presbyterian College Buildings, Edinburgh. | 1880. 


Pp. 115. The Confession of Faith appears at pp. 1-34. Full title and informa- 
tion supplied by Dr. Carruthers. 


(181. 1881]. 


A second edition of Mr. Macpherson’s Commentary was published in 1882, as we 
are advised by the dating of the preface (‘18 March 1882’’) : there is no date on 
the new title-page, which runs: ‘‘The Westminster | Confession of Faith. | With 
Introduction and Notes | By | the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. | Findhorn. | 
Second Edition. | Edinburgh: | T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. | [No date].’’ 
The book is made up as follows: General title-page to the series, title-page, con- 
tents (1 p.), preface to second edition (1 p.) = 6 unnumbered pages: body of 
book, pp. 1-171: list of books referred to on p. [172]. This description is from a 
copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson, of Philadelphia. Some (later) 
issues of this ‘‘ second edition’’ lack the words ‘‘second edition’’ on the title- 


page. 
[137. 1886]. 

Dr. Carruthers writes (June 6, 1902): ‘‘ This edition was first issued in 1886. 
It was recomposed and reissued in 1891—and was stereotyped—but by some mis- 


take the plates were put into the melting and I am now correcting the proofs of a 
new reissue which will be stereotyped.”’ 


[xvi. 1797]. 


There is a copy in the library of the Rev. Dr. Louis F. Benson. He reports it 
as having 470 pp. and as differing in its title from the form, printed, as follows: 
line 1, place a | after ‘‘of the’’; line 2, read a period after ‘‘ America’’; line 1 on 
p-. 81, place the | after, not before, ‘‘journments’’; line 2, read a period after 
*©22’’; line 3, read periods after ‘‘M’’ and after ‘‘C.’’ 


[ xlii. 1843-52]. 
There is a copy also in the Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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[Ixxi. 1896]. 


P. 112, line 3 from bottom of first paragraph of ‘‘notes,’’ instead of 1889 read 
1789. 


[B. Latin. 1656}. 


The last line of the title-page should read ‘‘ Anno Dom. MDCLVI,”’ instead 
of ‘‘1656.’’ The Rev. J. Sturrock, of Edinburgh, besides the editio princeps of 
1656, possesses copies of the following editions: ‘‘ Edinburghi, Excudebat Gideon 
Lithgow, Anno Dom. 1660.’’ 12mo, 4} x 2 inches (the Confession occupies pp. 46). 
“Glasguee, Excudebat Robertus Sanders, Anno Dom. 1670.’? 12mo, 4} x 2} 
inches ; Scripture references at the end of each paragraph in the Confession, and of 
each question in the Catechisms. ‘‘Edinburghi, Apud Andrew Anderson Heredes 
et Successores, Regis Magistatis Typographi, M.DC.XCIV.”’ Pp. 172. Edin- 
burgh, Anderson, 1708, 12mo, pp. 184. Edinburgh, Watson, 1711, 12mo, pp. 180. 


[C. Gaelic. 1728+}. 


Mr. Sturrock has a copy of the issue of 1821, p. 265 (in the title-page of which, 
as we have given it, 1721 is printed by error), which contains only the Confession, 
Larger Catechism and Sum (lacking the Shorter Catechism). 12mo, pp. 356. 


[O. Persian, 1892] Christian Confession of Faith | Known in the 
Western World by the Name | ‘‘ Westminster Confession of 
Faith’’ | Which Mr. Potter with the assistance of Mirza 
Mohammed Tagee of Shiraz, | in Teheran, from the English 
Language | made. | Christian year 1902. 


This literal translation of the title-page has been kindly sent us by Mr. Potter. 
The line: ‘‘ Westminster Confession of Faith’’ is written in in English. In the 
same year (1892) Mr. Potter translated into Persian also the new Articles of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


{a. Zhe Parliamentary Recension. 1648. | 
For full title and description see above, p. 560 (No. 8). 


[e. The Baptist Recension. 1677]. 


The Rev. S. M. Tenney, of Houston, Texas, has kindly communicated a descrip- 
tion of the tenth American edition, which should be inserted on p. 400, line 13, 
immediately before the words ‘‘ A new edition was printed at Pittsburg, ... .’ 
It is as follows : The tenth American edition appeared in 1823: ‘‘ A | Confession of 
Faith ; | put forth | By the Elders and Brethren | of many congregations | of Chris- 
tians. | (Baptised upon profession of their Faith) | In London and the country. | 
Adopted by the Baptist Association met at Philadel- | phia, Sept. 25, 1742 | With 
two additional articles, viz.: Of Imposition of Hands, | and Singing of Psalms in 
Public Worship. | The Tenth Edition | [Texts from Romans x. 20 and John v. 39] 

| Frankfort : | Printed by J. H. Holeman | 1823 | ’’ 24mo, pp. ix, 69 + 43 + [3]. 
The Confession occupies pp. 1-69: then pp. 1-43 in new pagination are occupied 
with ‘‘A | Compendium | of | Church Discipline | [ete., etc.] | Frankfort | 
Pripvted by J. H. Holeman | 1823] ’’ The ‘‘ Preface’? to this “ Compendium ’’ 
reads :—‘‘ The Philadelphia Baptist Association, at their meeting on the 5th of 
October, 1795, judging their former treatise of Church Discipline, [Griffith’s] to be 
materially defective, appointed Dr. Samuel Jones to revise the same, or to write a 
new one. At their meeting on the 3d of October, 1797, they appointed a committee 
of one person from each Church in the Association, to revise the new treatise, 
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reported by Dr. Jones. On the 13th of December following, the committee met at 
Philadelphia, performed the duty assigned them, and published a directory for the 
use of the churches. The Franklin Baptist Association, at their meeting in Frank- 
fort, on the first Saturday in August last, appointed a committee to republish the 
‘Baptist Confession of Faith’ by subscription; the subscribers thereto having 
generally desired, that some approved treatise on discipline should be subjoined, 
the committee have selected that published by the Philadelphia Association as 
above stated—to which a few notes, etc., are added, and the authorities cited. The 
committee are aware that the word of God and no human composition, is the 
standard by which our principles and conduct must be tried, nevertheless, they 
hope this treatise may be of some use, for the right understanding of God’s Word, 
with regard to the points treated on, and they desire that the Scriptures referred 
to, may be carefully consulted to see whether these things be true. May the 
great Head of the Church bless every Christian effort to promote His honor and 
the welfare of His churches. September, 1823.’’ Following this “Compendium ’”’ 
is an ‘‘Appendix’’ of three unnumbered pages, made up of four items con- 
cerning disciplinary forms, etc. The text of the Confession exhibits certain varia- 
tions from that quoted from the English edition of 1699, ¢. g., iii, 1, ‘‘ unchange- 
ably ’’ for “ unchangeable,’’ “‘come’’ for ‘‘comes’’; xvii, 1, omit ‘‘ given’; xviii, 
2, ‘property ’’ for ‘‘ propriety.’’ In the table of Contents of the Confession (on 
the back of the last page of the Confession) the title of chap. iii reads ‘‘ Of God’s 
Decrees,’’ [plural] but in the title over the chapter it reads correctly ‘‘ Decree’? 
{singular]. The proof-texts to the Confession are cited by reference only. 


(2, 1879, and g*, 1880]. 


In the titles of these two editions, read ‘‘in the | United States of America | ”’ 
‘instead of ‘‘ of the | etc.”’ 


APPENDIX III: LITERATURE ON THE CONFESSION. 


It does not fall within the limits of our present task to record 
the literature that has arisen about the Westminster Confession. 
It may not be out of place, however, to set down in this Appendix 
a select list of titles which may serve as suggestions to those who 
would study the document and its history. 

The primary sources for the history of the formulation of the 
Confession are, of course, the Parliamentary Acts and Journals 
and the Minutes of the Assembly, supplemented by Rushworth’s 
Collections, Baillie’s Letters and Journals, and Lightfoot’s Journals 
(Works, Ed. Pittman, Vol. XIII). The relevant portion of the 
Minutes of the Assembly was printed in 1874, under the editor- 
ship of Drs. Mitchell and Struthers: Minutes of the Sessions of 
the Westminster Assemb:y of Divines while engaged in preparing 
their Directory for Church Government, Confession of Faith, and 
Catechisms (November, 1644, to March, 1649) from Transcripts of 
the Originals, etc. (William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 1874, 8vo, pp. lxxxviii, 556). A classified index of the 
references to the Confession in these Minutes may be found in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED Review for April, 1901, pp. 
251 seg. A transcription of the passages in Baillie’s letters refer- 
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ring to the Confession will be found in the same number of this 
REVIEW, pp. 257 seq. 

All the general histories of the times, as well as the general his- 
tories of the British Churches, contain, of course, some account of 
the Westminster Assembly and its work. Perhaps the following 
may be especially profitably consulted: Gardiner’s Civil Wars 
(as per Index); Fuller’s Church History of Britain (VI, pp. 247 
seq.); | Marsden’s Later Puritans ; Neal’s History of the Puritans 
(Part III); Stoughton’s Heclesiastical History of England (Vol. 1); 
Masson’s Life of Milton (Vols. II and Ili); McCrie’s Annals of 
English Presbytery; Drysdale’s History of Presbyterians in 
England (pp. 29 and 347); Shaw’s History of the English Church 
during the Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth (Vol. I). 

The following are the more important publications devoted 
specifically to the history of the Assembly and the formulation of 
the Confession: 


Memoirs | of the | Lives and Writings | of those | Eminent Di- 
vines, | who convened in | the famous | Assembly at West- 
minster, | in the Seventeenth Century. | By James Reid | 
Minister of the Gospel. | Paisley | Printed by Stephen and 
Andrew Young, | High Street. | 1811. 


8vo, 2 vols., pp. xxxvi, 368 and 390. There isa copy in the library of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


A History | of the | Westminster Assembly | of | Divines. | Em- 
bracing an account of its principal Transactions, | and | Bio- 
graphical Sketches | of its | most conspicuous Members. | 
Compiled for the Board of Publication from the best authori- 
ties. | Philadelphia: | Presbyterian Board of Publication, | 
James Russell, Publishing Agent. | 1841. 

12mo, pp. 430. No indication of the author is given. There are copies in the 
libraries of Princeton Theological Seminary and of the Presbyterian Historical 

Society, Philadelphia. The first separate history of the Westminster Assembly. 

History | of the | Westminster Assembly | of | Divines. | By | 
W. M. Hetherington, D.D., LL.D., | Author of the ‘‘ History 
of the Church of Scotland,’’ | etc., etc. | Fourth Edition, | 
with notes and facsimiles of title-pages of the original editions 
of | the Confession of Faith; the Catechisms, Larger and 
Shorter; | and the Directory for Church Government ; and | 
Ordination of Ministers. | Edited by the | Rev. Robert Wil- 
liamson, | Ascog, Rothesay. | Edinburgh: | James Gemmell, 
George IV Bridge. | MDCCCLXXVIII. 

16mo, xix, 480. Earlier edd.: Edinb. 1843, third ed. 1856; N. Y. 1843, 1844, 


1868, etc. A fifth edition appeared in 1890. This has long been the chief formal 
history of the Assembly, and has not yet been superseded. 
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The Westminster Confession of Faith: A Contribution to the 
Study of its Historical Relations and to the Defence of its 
Teaching, being the Substance of a Lecture. Third Edition, 
with extensive prefatory Observations in Reply to some recent 
Speeches and Publications of the Rev. Dr. Lee. By the 
Rev. Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D. Edinburgh, 1867. 


8vo, sewed. A valuable pamphlet, although naturally somewhat superseded by 
Dr. Mitchell’s subsequent publications. 


The | Westminster Assembly | its History and Standards | being 
| The Baird Lecture for 1882 | By | Alexander F. Mitchell, 
D.D., LL.D. | Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
St. Mary’s College, St. | Andrews; joint editor of ‘‘ Minutes 
of the Westminster Assembly,’’ | ‘‘ Minutes of the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly,’’ etc. | Second Edition, 
Revised by the Author | Philadelphia | Presbyterian Board of 
Publication | and Sabbath School Work | 1897. 

16mo, pp. xxiv, 539. Earlier edd.: London, Nisbet, 1883 ; Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian Board, 1884. For the ground it covers, this book supersedes all other 
works on the subject. Dr. Mitchell’s articles on the Westminster Assembly and 


the Westminster Standards in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia should also be 
consulted : also his comprehensive Introduction prefixed to the Minutes (as above). 


Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesiz Universalis. | The Creeds of 
Christendom, | with | A History and Critical Notes. | By | 
Philip Schaft, D.D., LL.D., | Professor of Biblical Literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y.|In Three Vol- 
umes. | Volume I. | The History of Creeds. | New York: | 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. | Franklin Square. | 1878. 

8vo. Part vii of the Seventh Chapter treats of the Westminster Standards, 
pp. 701-816. Pages 753-804 treat of the Confession—including both an analysis 
and a criticism of its doctrinal teachings, written from the standpoint of the 

‘‘Mediating theology.” Dr. Schaff gives an excellent conspectus of the litera 

ture. Dr. Schaff’s article on the Westminster Synode in Herzog? (xviii, 52 8q.), 

and, in English, in the American Presbyterian Review, 1865, pp. 179 sg., should 
also be consulted. 


The following are some of the more elaborate articles dealing 
with the formulation of the Confession : 


Die Westminster Synode, 1643-1645, von Gen. von Rudloff (in 
Niedner’s Zetischrif/t fiir die hist. Theol., 1850, pp. 288-290). 
The Formation of our Standards, by J. B. Bittinger (in The 


Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review, July, 1876, 
pp. 387 sq.). 


Documentary History of the ‘Westminster Assembly, by 
Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. (in The Presbyterian Review, Janu- 
ary, 1880, pp. 127-163). 
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The Making of the Westminster Confession, by Prof. Benja- 
min B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. (in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED REview, April, 1901, xii, 226 sq.). 


An Account of the Scripture Proofs Attached to the Confession of 
Faith and the Larger Catechism, by the Rev. Samuel T. 
Lowrie, D.D. (in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1888, pp. 
443-456). 

There should be consulted also the following articles: E. D. Warfield (‘‘ The 
England of the Westminster Assembly,’’ in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, 1898, ix, 44 sg.); R. B. Drummond ( Theological Review, 15,189) ; A. P. 
Stanley (Macmillan’s Magazine, 44, 282); J. M. Williams (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1890, 47, 625); F. R. Beattie (Presbyterian Quarterly, 1899, 13, 189); J. 
Ritchie Smith (do., 405). 


On the subsequent history of the Westminster Confession in 
the Churches and in the world see: 


The | Law of Oreeds | in Scotland | A Treatise | on | The Legal 
Relations of Churches in Scotland, | established and not 
established, to | their Doctrinal Confessions | By | Alexander 
Taylor Innes, M.A. | Solicitor before the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland, and member | of the Faculty of Procurators of 
Glasgow | William Blackwood & Sons | Edinburgh and Lon- 
don | MDCCCLXVIT. 


8vo, pp. xv, 495. A new edition has appeared as follows : 


The Law of Creeds|in Scotland| A Treatise | on | the rela- 
tions of Churches in Scotland | established and not estab- 
lished | to the Civil Law | By | A. Taylor Innes | Advocate | 
William Blackwood & Sons | Edinburgh and London | 
MCMII. 


8vo, pp. xiii, 361. This new edition, while retaining all of permanent value in 
the first edition, has received such large additions as to make it practically a new 
work. The work it must be understood is not ‘‘a book of Church law.’’ ‘It is 
a book of the civil law of Scotland in its relation to the Church.’’ Nevertheless 
its discussions of the relations of the civil law to the Church in Scotland involve 
so large a treatment of the Church’s relation to its Creed that the book is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of the history of the Westminster Confession in 
Scotland. 


Along with Mr. Innes’ work should be consulted the very full 
account of the relations of the various Presbyterian Churches to 
the Confession, printed as an Appendix (pp. 965-1123) to the 
Report of Proceedings of the Second Council of the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System (Philadelphia 
{1880]). Also the following articles: John DeWitt, ‘‘ Place 
of the Westminster Assembly in Modern History’’ (PResBy- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REvIEW, 1898, ix, 369); T. Croskery, 
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‘¢ Westminster Theology ’’ (British and Foreign Evangelical Re- 
view, April, 1886, 35, pp. 201-222); A. M. Fairbairn, ‘‘ The 
Westminster Confession and Scotch Theologians ’’ (Contemporary 
Review, December, 1872, 21, pp. 63-84); E. H. Gillett, ‘‘ The 
Westminster Confession in England and Ireland” (American Pres- 
byterian and Theological Review, Fourth Series, January, 1866, 
15, 100-126); B. B. Warfield, ‘The Presbyterian Churches and 
the Westminster Confession ’’ (The Presbyterian Review, October, 
1889, x, pp. 646-657). 


The following are the chief publications which deal specificaily 
with the contents of the Confession, either by essaying a formal 
exposition of it or outlining a method of inculcating its teaching : 


Truths | Victory over | Error. | Or, | An Abridgement of the 
Chief Contro- | versies in Religion, which since the | Apos- 
tles days to this time, have been, | and are in agitation, 
between those | of the Orthodox Faith, and all Adver- | saries 
whatever; a list of whose | names are set down after the 
Epistle | to the Reader. | Wherein, by going through all the 
Chapters of | the Confession of Faith, one by one, and pro- 
| pounding out of thera, by way of Question, all | the Con- 
troversed Assertions; and answering by | Yes, or No, there 
is a clear Confirmation of the Zruth ; and an evident Confuta- 
tion of what Ze- | nets and Opinions, are maintain’d by the 
Adver- | saries. | A TREATISE. | Most useful for all Per- 
sons who desire to be instru- | cted in the true Protestant 
Religion, who would | shun in these last Days, and perillous 
Times, | the Infection of Hrrors and Heresies, and all dan- | 
gerous Tenets and Opinions, contrary to the | Word of GOD. 

Edinburgh, | Printed by JOHN REID, Anno DOM. 
1684. 


16mo, pp. [30] 341. Contains: (1) ‘“‘The Epistle Dedicatory,’’ dedicating to 
George Drummond, Lord Provost, and to the Members of the Council of the An- 
cient City of Edinburgh, and signed by ‘‘ Geo. Sinclar,’’ with the date ‘‘ din. 
January 2, 1684,’’ pp. [3-8]. (2) The epistle ‘‘ To the Honest Hearted Reader,”’ 
unsigned, pp. [9-19]. (3) A page [21] of verses. These are (@) a Latin ‘‘ Tetra- 
stichon ’’ and (0) an English poem, of 18 lines, in praise of ‘‘ Truth’s Victory over 
Error.’’ (4) ‘‘ An Alphabetical List of the Proper and Patronymic names of the 
Authors, of the old and late Heresies, confuted in the following Treatise,’’ pp. 
[23-30]. (5) The Treatise itself, with numbered pages 1-341. 

The origin of the book was as follows: ‘‘Sinclar published in 1684, as his own 
composition, a work styled ‘ Truth’s Victory over Error,’ with an elaborate preface 
enumerating his other books. The work was a translation of the Latin lectures 
delivered by David Dickson, Professor of Diyinity in Glasgow. Sinclar’s version 
reached a second edition in 1688. The first edition to bear Dickson’s name was 
issued at Glasgow in 1726.’-—[John Anderson in Stephen’s Dict. of Nat. Biog- 
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raphy, lii, p. 294—where see for Sinclar. Cf. same Dict., sub. voc. Dickson, 
David, xv, 41]. 

The method of Dickson’s treatise is to develop the teaching of the Confession by 
means of questions, breaking up its affirmations into parts that can be answered yes 
or no, the answer being supported by texts and then the opponents of these affirma- 
tions confuted. Z#.g., Chap. I, Question 1: ‘‘Is the light of Nature, and the 
works of Creation and Providence, sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of 
his will, which is necessary to salvation? No. 1 Cor. 1. 21, and 1 Cor.2. 13, 14. 
{| Well then, do not the Socinians err, who maintain, That those living according 
to the Law and Light of Nature, may be saved? Yes. {] By what reasons are they 
confuted ? . . . [The reasons developed in full].’’ In this way every affirmation 
of the Confession is emphasized, developed and defended. The book is thus both 
an admirable catechetic manual and a full ‘‘ unterscheidungslehre.’’ 


Truth’s Victory over Error: | or, The | True Principles | of the | 
Christian Religion, | Stated and Vindicated against the fol- 
lowing Heresies, viz. | 

Arians Eutychians Pelagians 
Arminians Erastians Papists 
Anabaptists Familists Quakers 
Antinomians Jesuits Socinians 
Brownists Independents Sabellians 
Donatists Libertines Sceptics 


Epicureans Manicheans Vaninians, Xe. | 


The whole being a Commentary on all the Chapters of | the 
Confession of Faith, by way of Question and An- | swer: In 
which, the saving Truths of our holy Reli- | gion are con- 
firmed and established ; and the danger- | ous Errors and Opin- 
ions of its Adversaries detected | and confuted. || Written by 
the late Reverend and Learned | Mr. David Dickson, | Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. | To this 
Edition is prefixed, | A Short Account of the Author’s Life, 
by the late Re- | verend Mr. Ropert Woprow, Minister of 
the Gos- | pel at Eastwood. | Kilmarnock: Printed by John 
Wilson. | M,DCC,LXXXVIT. 

Small 8vo, pp. xxiv, 272. Contains: (1) the poems of p. [21] of the first 
edition, here on back of title-page. (2) The promised Life of Dickson, pp. iii-xxiv. 
(8) The Treatise itself, pp. 1-240. (4) The List of Heresies, of pp. [23-30] of ed. 
1, here pp. 240-245. (5) ‘‘True Christian Love, to which are Added Honey 
Drops, or Chrystal Streams’’ (poems), pp. 247-272. : 

Wodrow opens his “‘ Life’ by explaining that the printer desired him to prepare 
something to take the place of the preface to ed. 1, which was thought unsuitable ; 
and then goes on to give an account of Sinclar’s Edition and to express his won- 
der that any one should care to translate another man’s work and publish it with 


his own initials. But there are no “G.S.’’ on the title-page of ed. 1, nor is the 
Dedication signed G. S., but ‘‘ Geo. Sinclar.’’ 


A | Draught | of an | Overture, | Prepared and Published | by a 
Committee | of the | Associate Reformed Synod, | for the 
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purpose of | Illustrating and Defending | the | Doctrines | of 
the | Westminster Confession of Faith, | According to an | 
appointment of said Synod. | Philadelphia: | Printed by 
Zachariah Poulson, Junt on the | West Side of Fourth Street, 
between | Market and Arch-Streets | M DCC LXXXVII. 


8vo, pp. viii, 160. The Committee consisted of Rev. Dr. John Mason and 
Revs. Robert Annan and John Smith, appointed May 16, 1787. The introductory 
paragraphs consist of notes ‘‘on Confessions and their Use.’’ Then the several chap- 
ters of the Confession are taken up seriatim and expounded. There are appended 
(p. 138-148) ‘‘ Thoughts on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,’’ followed by 
the *‘ Conclusion ’’ and (pp. 158-160) an ‘‘ Appendix’’ on New England theology. 
A new edition appeared in 1855, as follows: 


Exposition and Defence | of the | Westminster Assembly’s | Con- 
fession of Faith: | being the | Draught of an ‘ Overture’ 
prepared by a Committee | of the Associate Reformed Synod 
in 1783. | A new Edition: | with an Introduction and Notes 

| by | Rev. David McDill, D.D. | Cincinnati: | Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co. | 25 West Fourth Street. | 1855. 


16mo, xxxii, 286. 


Questions | on the | Confession of Faith | and | Form of Govern- 
ment | of the | Presbyterian Church | in the United States of 
America, | with a selection of | Scripture Proofs: | Designed 


for the Instruction of ; Classes in the | Doctrines of said 
Church. | By Henry R. Weed, D.D. | Philadelphia: | Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. | Paul T. Jones, Publishing 
Agent. | 1842. 


16mo, pp. 103, 42 x 3}4 inches (block of type). The questions on the Confession 
of Faith occupy pp. 5-77 ; those on The Form of Government, pp. 79-94 ; 95-97 con- 
tain questions on Directory for Worship, ix; and 97-103 Dr. A. Green’s Questions and 
Counsel. There are three classes of questions: (1) Those which are to be auswered 
from the Confession of Faith. These are printed in Roman type and have no an- 
swers annexed. (2) Those which are expected to be answered out of general 
knowledge. These are printed in italics and have no answers annexed. 
(3) Those which are supported with answers. Examples: of (1) ‘Q. 1. Do the 
works of creation and Providence teach us that there isaGod?’’ Of (2) ‘*¢2Q. 1. 
What is the meaning of the different names applied to the sacred writings, viz., 
THE SCRIPTURES, THE WorRD oF Gop, THE BIBLE, &c., and why are the sacred 
writings so called?’* Of (3): ‘‘Q. 6. In ‘what divers manners’ did God reveal 

imself to his people before the sacred Scriptures were written? ANSWER. By 
angels, dreams, visions, and voices, by Urim and Thummim and by immediate 
suggestions to the mind. See Num. xii. 6, 8; Ex. iii. 1-4.” 

A feature of the book is the numerous and well-selected body of proof-texts re- 
ferred to. The questions are carefully framed and cover the ground faithfully. 
In the hands of a good teacher the whole Confession could be made known to the 
student orally : but though many of the questions could be answered by a simple 
yes or no, this is not uniformly the case and in general the Confession should be in 
the hands of the pupil. This book has been translated into the Benga language 
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by the Rev. C. DeHeer: see THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, 
April, 1902, p. 272. 


An | Exposition | of | the Confession of Faith | of the | West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. | By | the Rev. Robert Shaw, 
| Whitburn. | With an Introductory Essay, | by the | Rev. 
William M. Hetherington, LL.D. | Fourth Edition. | John- 
stone and Hunter: || London, 26, Paternoster Row. | Edin- 
burgh, 15, Princes Street. | M.DCCC.L. 
12mo, pp. xxxvi, 333. Dr. Hetherington’s Essay occupies pp. ix-xxxvi. See for 
description, THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, Oct., 1901, p. 651, No. 


112, and compare Jan., 1902, p. 99, No. xlv, and above, p. 569. The exposition is 
mainly of practical religious purport. 


A | Commentary | on | the Confession of Faith, | With Questions 
for Theological Students | an] Bible Classes. | By the | Rev. 
Archibald Alexander Hodge, D.D., | Author of | ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment,’’ and Professor of Didactic and Polemical Theology in 
the | Western Theological Seminary of Allegheny, Pa. | 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, | 1334 
Chestnut street. | [no date.] 


12mo, pp. 549. For description, see THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW for January, 1902, p. 107 (No. lix). A British Edition was issued in 1870 
by T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh and New York: and a Spanish Trans- 
lation by the Rev. Plutarcho Arellano, in Mexico, in 1897 (see also THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, April, 1902, p. 275, No. P). A revised and 
enlarged edition (12mo, pp. 559) appeared from the same publishing house in 
Philadelphia in 1885 and has been reissued in 1901 (see THE PRESBYTERIAN AND 
REFORMED REVIEW, January, 1902, p. 108, No. lxiii). The exposition is pre- 
vailingly theological. 


The Westminster | Confession of Faith. | With Introduction and 
Notes | By the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., | Findhorn. | 
Edinburgh : | T, & T. Clark, 88 George Street | 1881. 


Small 8vo, or 16mo, pp. 171. One of the series of ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes ”’ 
edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. Intro- 
duction = pp. 1-28. The Confession of Faith, printed section by section with 
comment, pp. 29-168. Index = pp. 167-171. Compare the description in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, October, 1901, p. 656, No. 131, and 
additional note above, p. 570. The exposition is historico-theological. A second 
edition appeared in 1882: see above, p. 570. 


The | Presbyterian Standards: | An Exposition | of the | West- 
minster Confession of Faith | and Catechisms. | By | Rev. 
Francis R. Beattie, B.D., Ph.D., D.D., | Professor of System- 
etic Theology and Apologetics in Louisville Presby- | terian 
Theological Seminary, and Author of ‘‘ An Examination | of 
Utilitarianism,” ‘* The Methods of Theism,’’ and | ‘‘ Radical 
Criticism.” | Richmond, Va.: | The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication | [no date]. 
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8vo, pp. 431. The book was copyrighted in 1896. The First Chapter, pp. 13-28, 
contains ‘‘a brief description of the great Christian Creeds;’’ the Second, pp. 
29-39, treats of ‘‘the nature and uses of Religious Creeds.’’ The exposition 
begins with Chap. iii and proceeds through Chap. xxxiii. Chap. xxxiv is a 
‘Summary and Conclusion.’’ Follows an Index. It is the Shorter Catechism 
which is ‘‘ made the basis of the exposition, but the contents of the Larger Cate- 
chism and the Confession of Faith are carefully incorporated throughout.’’ The 
book is thus not in form an exposition of the Confession, but it essays to expound 
the doctrinal teaching of the entire body of the Standards. The tone is that of a 
moderate but convinced Calvinism. 


Theology | of | The Westminster Symbols. | A Commentary | 
Historical, Doctrinal, Practical, | on the | Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms and | the Related Formularies of the | Presby- 
terian Churches. | By | Edward D. Morris, D.D., LL.D. | 
Emeritus Professor of Systematic Theology | in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. | Columbus, Ohio. | 1900. 

8vo, pp. xv, 858. The book opens with a lecture (pp. 1-65) on “Symbolism : 

Nature and Uses of Creeds: the Creeds of Christendom: the Symbols of West- 

minster.’’ Lectures 2 to 14 then give Dr. Morris’ system of doctrine in the form 

of a running exposition of the teaching of the Creed. Lecture 15 is devoted to 
the Westminster Confession: ‘‘ Estimate of the Assembly : Its Work Reviewed : 

Specific Excellences and Defects: Authority of the Symbols—Toleration : Conti- 

nental Relations and Influences: Their Permanency and Propagation: Rule of 

Subscription : Revision.’’ The work is an able and genial attempt to restate the 

doctrine of the Symbols in the sense of the moderate Calvinism of the New School 

of a generation ago. 
Along with the Expositions of the Confession may be consulted 
the following general discussions : 


Character and Sources of the Teaching of the Westminster Con- 
fession, by John Macpherson, M.A. (in THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW, 1898, ix, 239 sq.). 


The Significance | of the | Westminster Standards | as a Creed | 
An Address | delivered before the Presbytery of New York, 
November 8, | 1897, on the occasion of the celebration of the 

| Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of | the Completion 
of the Westmin- | ster Standards | By | Benjamin B. War- 
field | Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton | 
New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1898. 


12mo, pp. 36. 


The | Creed of Presbyterians | By | Rev. Egbert Watson Smith, 
D.D. | Sixth Edition. Seventh Thousand. | New York | The 
Baker & Taylor Company |... . | [no date, but copy- 
righted 1901}. 

16mo, pp. viii, 223. 


Particular discussions of special Articles of the Confession in- 
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clude such as the following: James S. Candlish, ‘‘ The Doctrine of 
the Westminster Confession on Scripture’? (British and Foreign 
Hvangelical Review, January, 1877, pp. 164-178); B. B. Warfield, 
‘¢The Westminster Doctrine of Holy Scripture ’* (PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW, 1893, iv, 582); B. B. Warfield, ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Holy Scripture of the Westminster Divines’’ (7'he 
Presbyterian Quarterly, 1894, 19-76); C. ©. Tiffany, ‘' The 
Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles’’ (Andover 
Review, August, 1890, xiv, 158-173, on ‘‘ Election’’); B. B. 
Warfield, ‘‘ Predestination in the Reformed Confessions” (PREs- 
BYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, 1901, xii, 499); J. Forbes, 
‘* Predestination and Freewill and the Westminster Confession ”’ 
(London: Hamilton, 1878, 8vo); C. A. Briggs, ‘‘ The West- 
minster Doctrine of the Salvation of Infants’’ (Presbyterian 
Review, April, 1887, pp. 316-321); Eugene Daniel, ‘‘ The West- 
minster Confession’s Right to Construe Itself’’ (Presbyterian 
Quarterly, 1900, xiv, 590); C. A. Briggs, ‘‘ A Short Declara- 
tion of the Westminster Assembly by way of detestation 
of the Doctrine that God is the Author of Sin” (Presbyterian 
Review, April, 1885, pp. 315-318). 


The following titles include some of the chief examples of the 
more elaborate unfriendly criticism of the Confession : 


The Late | Assembly of Divines | Confession of | Faith | Exam- 
ined. | As it was prefented by them unto | the | Parliament. 
| Wherein | many of their excesses and defects, of | their 
confusions and disorders, of their | errors and contradictions 
are prefented, both | to themselves and to others. | Humanum 
est errare | abi decipi, &c. | Humanius nihil est quam erran- 
tem revocare : | 2 Thessal. 3. 2. For all men have not faith. 

| London, Printed in the yeer. 1651. 
16mo [32], 335. Back of title blank; Dedication to Parliament, pp. [3-12], 
signed by ‘‘ W. Parker’’; Epistle to the Assembly, pp. [13-16] ; Poem on Synod 
of Dort, pp. [17-32]. Then follows a half-title: ‘‘The late | Synods | Confession 
of Faith | Examined.’ | The text of the Confession is printed in full, chapter by 
chapter: and after each chapter follow extended comments, captious and super- 

critical. See above, p. 551, No. 15*. 

The | Westminster Confession of Faith | critically compared 
with | the Holy Scriptures | and found wanting ; | or, | A new 
exposition of | the Doctrines of | the Christian Religion, | in 
harmony with the Word of God, | and not at variance with 
modern science. | By James Stark, | | London : 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green. 1863. 


8vo, pp. viii, 367. The whole Confession is printed and commented on some- 
what captiously. See above, p. 554, No. 124°. 
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The | Westminster Confession of Faith | Examined | on | the 
basis of the | Other Protestant Confessions. | By | Joseph 
Taylor Goodsir. | London: | Williams and Norgate, | 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. | Edinburgh: 20, South 
Frederick Street. | MDCCCLXVIITI. 


8vo, pp. xxiii, 617. Mr. Goodsir was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland till 
November 27, 1850, when he demitted the ministry on the ground that he could no 
longer acknowledge as Scriptural ‘‘ the form ”’ in which certain important doctrines 
are set forth in the Confession of Faith. He subsequently lived as a private mem- 
ber of the Congregation of the High Church, Edinburgh (p. 585). The gravamen 
of his objection to the Confession lay in an assertion of externality in the doctrine 
of Justification taught in the XV Chapter. Against this ‘‘fully developed 
Lutherano-Calvinism ’’ (p. 14), he drew up an “impugnment’’ in 1855, primarily 
urging that ‘“‘ it makes Justification or Salvation consist in purely external and ex 
trinsic benefits, to the express and absolutely perfect exclusion of anything internal 
as an element or condition ’’: and therefore leads to ‘‘a theoretical Antinomianism ”’ 
and “overrides and nullifies logically every injunction to Holiness, whether 
uttered by the Standards or by God’s Word.’’ He developed his views in an ex- 
tended treatise published in 1866, under the title of The Biblical and Patristic 
Doctrine of Salvation. This was followed two years afterwards by the present 
copious work, which is rather polemical than constructive. The book, after xxiii 
pages of introductory explanation, consists of an Introduction, three ‘‘ Parts’’ 
and an ‘‘Appendix ’’ of documents. The first Part treats of ‘‘ The General Character 
and Influence of the Westminster Confession of Faith ;’’ the second, of ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Justification or Salvation contained in the Westminster Formularies, 
compared with that of other Reformed and Protestant Creeds ;”’ the third draws 
‘Conclusions as to the real character of the Westminster Doctrine of Justification 
or Salvation, deduced from the preceding comparison of it with the same doctrine 
in other Protestant creeds.’’ 


The Westminster | Confession of Faith Tested: | or, | The Doc- 
trines of Men compared | with the Doctrines of God, | being 
an examination of all the doctrines | contained in the third 
chapter of the | Confession, together with an exposition | of 
all the proof-texts of scripture, | chosen in support of these 
doctrines, | by the | Rev. Alexander Stewart, | Minister of 
John Street Evangelical Union Church, | Aberdeen. | London : 
Smart & Allen, Paternoster Row. | Glasgow: T. D. Morrison, 
8 Bath Street. | Edinburgh: A. Muir, 7 Cockburn Street. | 
Aberdeen: John Adam, Market Buildings. | 1870. 
16mo, pp. vi, 379. For a short account of the origin of the Evangelical Union 
in 1843, see Macpherson’s History of the Church of Scotland, pp. 399-400; Ross’ 
A History of Congregational Independency in Scotland, p. 140 ; Ferguson’s His- 
tory of the Evangelical Union. Cf. Schaff-Herzog, sub. voc. ‘‘ Evangelical Union’”’ 
and “ Morison, James.’’? The book is a sustained attack on the doctrine of the 
absolute decree. 


The Principles | of the | Westminster Standards | Persecuting. 
| By | William Marshall, D.D. | Coupar-Angus. | Edin- 
burgh : | William Oliphant & Co. | 1873. 


16mo, iv, 300. 
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The Obsoleteness of the | Westminster Confession | of Faith | By 
Robert Mackintosh, B.D. | Author of ‘ Christ and the Jewish 
Law’ | Glasgow | James Maclehose & Sons | 1888. 


8vo, pp. 64. There is a copy in the library of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Whither ? | A Theological (Question for the | Times | By | Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D. | Davenport Professor of Hebrew and 
the Cognate Languages in | the Union Theological Seminary 
| New York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1889. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xv, 333. ‘This book,’’ says the Preface, ‘‘is a product of 
more than twenty years of study in the history of Puritan Theology, and especially 
of the Westminster Divines. . . . This book is historical. It aims to show what 
the Westminster Standards are, what the Presbyterian Churches have done with 
them in the past, and to interpret them by copious citations from their authors.’’ 
It was issued as a campaign document in the controversy about revising the West- 
minster Standards. A rejoinder to it was published by the Rev. Dr. James McCosh 
in a pamphlet of the same year bearing the title of Whither? O Whither? Teil 
Me Where (C. Scribner’s Sons: New York ; 1889; 8vo, pp. [8], 47). 


The proposals to revise the Confession of Faith made in the 
American Church about 1890 and 1900 respectively, brought out a 
large magazine and pamphlet literature pro and con. For a list of 
the chief pamphlets of the first attempt see Tar PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW, I, p. 698 (October, 1900). The chief 


magazine articles may be found in the final number of TVhe 
Presbyterian Review, October, 1889, and in THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW and the Andover Review of the imme- 
diately succeeding years. The following titles probably include 
the most signifivant items ot this literature : 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A. By 
Charles A. Briggs, D.D. (in The Presbyterian Review, July, 1889, pp. 464-474). 
—The Revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith. By Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D. (in The Presbyterian Review, October, 1889, pp. 529-532). 
Revision of the Confession of Faith. By John De Witt, D.D., LL.D. (in The 
Presbyterian Review, October, 1889, pp. 533-589).——The Presbyterian Churches 
and the Westminster Confession. By B. B. Warfield, D.D. (The Presbyterian 
Review, October, 1889, pp. 646-657).——Creed Revision in the Presbyterian 
Churches. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL. D., Professor of Church History in the Union 
Theological Seminary at New York. 8vo, pp. vi, 67. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1890).——The Froposed Revision of the Westminster Standards. By 
William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 12mo, pp. iv, 93. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1890.) ——-T’he Revision of the Confession of Faith. By Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. Read before the Presbyterian Social 
Union, New York, December 2, 1889. 8vo, pp. 15. (New York: 1890.) ——~—Re- 
vision of the Westminster Confession. By Prof. J. T. Duffield, D.D. Read at 
the Autumn Meeting of the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 8vo, pp. 8.——Speech 
on the Revision of the Confession of Faith. By Rev. E. R. Craven, D.D. De- 
livered before the Presbytery of Newark, February 5, 1890. 8vo, pp. 23. (Phila- 
delphia: H. B. Ashmead, 1890.) ——The Good and Evil of Calvinism. By 
Howard Crosby. 16mo, pp. 23. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1890. ) 
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— Will and Providence. By Howard Crosby. 16mo, pp. 16. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1890.) ——The Critic of the Creeds Reviewed ; or, The 
Good and Evil of Calvinism by Howard Crosby, reviewed by J. F. Pollock, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Allentown, Pa. S8vo, pp. 28. (Philadelphia: 
The James B. Rodgers Printing Co., 1890.)—— Ought the Confession of Faith to 
be Revised? A Series of Papers. By John De Witt, D.D., Henry J. Van Dyke, 
D.D., Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 12mo, pp. 131. 
(New York : Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1890.) ——On the Revision of the Con- 
Session of Faith. By Benjamin B. Warfield. 12mo, pp. 91. (New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co., 1890.) ——Js Calvinism Doomed? A Pulpit Discourse. By 
Rev. Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 8vo, pp. 24. (Washington: J. L. Pearson, 1890.) ——The Bible Doc- 
trine of Election. A Sermon preached by Rev. J. M. Crowell, D.D. 12mo, pp. 27. 
(Philadelphia: H. A. Ashmead, 1890.) ——How Shall we Revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith? A Bundle of Papers by Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D.> 
Prof. Llewellyn J. Evans, D.D.. Rev. Erskine N. White, D.D., Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., Rev. Samuel M. Hamilton, 
D.D., Rev. Charles L, Thompson, D.D. 12mo, pp. vi, 214. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1890.)——-Notes on Dort and Westminster. By Prof. D. D- 
Demarest, D.D. 12mo, pp. 30. (New York: Board of Publication of Reformed 
Church in America, 1890.)——The Truth on Trial and Immutable amid the 
Strife of Tongues. A Defense of Westminster. Sermon preached by Rev. 
George S. Bishop, D.D., in the First Reformed Dutch Church, Orange, N. J. 8vo, 
pp. 15. (New York: Richard Brinkerhoff, 1890.) ——Dogmatic Reform in ihe 
Presbyterian Church. A Sermon preached in the First Unitariaa Church of 
Philadelphia. By Joseph May, Pastor of the Church. 12mo, pp. 2% (Philadel- 
phia: Bicking, 1890.) ——Buy the Truth. Thoughts on Creede and Creed Re- 
vision. By the Rev. James Gibson, D.D., Free West Churcb, Perth. 12mo, pp. 
48. (Edinburgh: John Menzies & Co., 1889.)——In Defense of the Westminster 
Confession. Being an Unspoken Speech. By the Rev. A. D. Campbell, Free 
Church, Lockerbie. 12mo, pp. 19. (Dumfries: Courier & Herald Offices.) —— 
Articles on the Relation of the Presbyterian Church of Otago and Southland to 
the Confession af Faith. By Adam D. Johnston, Kaihiku. 12mo, pp. 63. (In- 
vercargill: Southland Times Co., 1890.) A Friendly Talk About Revision : 
Being a Discussion of the Report presented to the last General Assembly. By 
Edward D. Morris. 8vo, pp. 79. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
[1891].)——-Along with these should be read also a paper by Prof. Macgregor, 
D.D., On the Revision of the Westminster Confession, printed in the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review for October, 1877, pp. 692-712; and another on 
Salient Points of the Westminster Confession, by Prof. N. M. Steffens, D.D., 
printed in The Presbyterian Quarterly for January, 1900, pp. 35-47. 


The more recent agitation for the revision of the Confession 
has called out a much less copious pamphlet and magazine litera- 
ture. Probably the following are the more significant of such 
publications : 


The Creed Revision | Professor John De Witt | Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary | Professor Herrick Johnson | McCormick 
Theological Seminary | Pres’, George Black Stewart | Auburn 
Theological Seminary | Addresses delivered before the Pres- 
byterian Union of New York, | March 4, 1901 | Copyright 
1901 by | The Evangelist Publishing Co. | New York. 


4to, pp. 15. 
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A Speech, in Support of the Motion | to dismiss the subject of 
Con- | fessional Revision Made at Phila- | delphia in the 
General Assembly | of the Presbyterian Church, May | 
Twenty-Fourth Nineteen Hundred | and One, by the Rev. 
John De Witt, | A Commissioner of New Brunswick | Pres- 
bytery. | Princeton | The University Press | 1901. 

16mo, pp. 16. 


Two Views of Creed Revision.—By Prof. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
LL.D., and Prof. W. Brenton Greene, Jr., D.D.—Homiletical 
Review, January, 1901. 


The very copious newspaper discussion during the course of the 
two agitations for the Revision of the Confession may be conve- 
niently consulted in a series of scrap-books preserved in the library 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. Most of the pamphlet litera- 
ture of this discussion is also preserved in this library. 

We may appropriately add a few books printed on the occasion 
of the celebration of anniversaries of the formulation of the West- 
minster Standards, such as: 


Bicentenary | of the | Assembly of Divines at*Westminster, | 
held | at Edinburgh, July 12 and 15, 1848, | containing a | 
full and authentic report of | the Addresses and Conversa- 
tions. | With Introductory Sermon | by Rev. Dr. Syming- 
ton. | Published under the Sanction of the Assembly. | With 
an Introductory Essay to the American Edition | by William 
Wilson, A.M. | Cincinnati: | J. A. James, No. 1 Baker 
Street. | New York: J. S. Redfield. | 1845. 

8vo, pp. xli, 258. There is a copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical 

Society, Philadelphia. The Scotch edition from which this is taken bears the 

same title down through the words ‘‘ Published under the sanction of the Assem- 

bly ’’ and has the imprint : ‘‘ Edinburgh: | W. P. Kennedy, 15 South St. Andrew St. 
|... | 1843.’ It isan 8vo of pp. 135. There are copies of it in the libraries 
of Princeton Theological Seminary and of the Presbyterian Historical Society at 

Philadelphia. The contemporary American celebration does not seem to have had 

its addresses preserved in book-form ; they are printed in full, however, in the 

columns of 7’he Presbyterian (newspaper), published at Philadelphia; a file of 
which is preserved in the library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The | History, Character, | and Results, | of the | West- 
minster Assembly of Divines. | A Discourse, | in commemora- 
tion of the Bicentenary Anniversary of that | Body. | By 
Thomas Smyth, D.D. | Author of Lectures on the Prelatical 
Doctrine of Apostolical Succession... .| Published by 
Request. | New York: | Leavitt, Trow & Co., and Robert 
Carter. |... .| London: Wiley and Putnam. | 1844. 


8vo, pp. xii, 124. There isa copy in the library of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, Philadelphia. 


39 
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Memorial Volume | of the | Westminster Assembly. | 1647- 
1897. | Containing eleven addresses delivered before the Gen- 
eral | Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United | 
States, at Charlotte, N. C., in May, 1897, | in commemoration 
of | the Two Hundred and Fiftieth | Anniversary of the 
Westminster | Assembly, | and of the Formation | of the 
Westminster Standards. | Published by the direction of the 
General Assembly of 1897. | Richmond, Va.: | The Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication. | [no date, but copyrighted 
in 1897.] 

12mo, pp. xxxviii, 297. 


Addresses | at the | Celebration of the | Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary | of the Westminster Assembly | by the General 
Assembly | of the | Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. | 
Edited by the Rev. Wm. Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. | Phil- 
adelphia | Presbyterian Board of Publication and | Sabbath 
School Work | 1898. 


12mo, pp. 342. 
The Significance | of the | Westminster Standards | as a Creed | 
An Address | delivered before the Presbytery of New York, 
November 8, | 1897 | By | Benjamin B. Warfield | 


Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. | New 
York | Charles Scribner’s Sons | 1898. 


12mo, pp. 36. 


McCormick Theological | Seminary | The Celebration of the | 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary | of the Adoption of 
| The Westminster Standards | and the Inauguration of | 
Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., | as Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History | Published by the Board of Directors. 


No date; but May, 1898. Small 4to, pp. 82. Contains inter alia: ‘The 
Westminster Standards as Tested by History,’’ by the Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, 
D.D, pp. 13-41; ‘‘Some Neglected Aspects of the Westminster Standards,’’ by 
the Rev. J. D. Moffat, D.D., LL.D., pp. 43-60; and ‘‘The Value of the West- 
minster Standards to the Preacher," by the Rev. Prof. George T. Purves, D.D., 
LL.D., pp. 61-82. 


The | Westminster | Confession of Faith | a Doctrinal Creed | for 
Christendom. | By | William W. Harsha | of the | Presby- 
a. | 
16mo, pp. 31. 
Addresses | Delivered before the Synod of California at Oakland, 


| October 22, Brooklyn Church, in | commemoration of the | 
250th Anniversary of the | Westminster Standards | 1897 | 
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Printed by order of the Synod under the direction of the 
Rev. William S. Young, | Stated Clerk, Los Angeles, Cal. | 
8vo, pp. 32. Contains: ‘‘The Place, Personnel and Proceedings of the West- 
minster Assembly.’’ by Rev. Henry B. Gage; “ The Doctrinal Content of the 
Westminster Confession,’’ by Prof. Henry C. Minton, D.D.; “The Influence of 
the Westminster Standards in promoting Government by the People,’’ by the Rev. 
Dr. John Hemphill; and ‘*The Relation of the Westminster Standards to our 
Modern Civilization,’’ by the Rev. Prof. Wm. Alexander, D.D. 


The | Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary | of the West- 
minster Standards. | The Westminster Standards and the 
Present Age. | An Address | delivered by | Thos. McDougall 
| before | the Cincinnati Presbytery, Cincinnati, March 3, 
1898; before | The New Albany (Ind.) Presbytery, North 
Vernon, | April 14, 1898. | 

8vo, pp. 21. 


See further, TH& PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, Vol. IX, 178, X, 
559 for some account of the literature of this celebration. 


The selection of literature here given may be largely supple- 
mented from the notes in Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom (as cited), 
the British Museum Catalogue, Poole’s Index, Innes’ Law of 
Creeds, and the histories of Presbyterianism whether in Britain or 
America. A number of works on special points have been indi- 


cated in the Bibliographical Notes attached to the titles of the 
editions in the preceding articles. 
PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV. 
THE CASE OF PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


a. 


THE position of Prof. George Adam Smith is, in one respect, very 
different from that which was occupied in his day by Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith. The latter was, from first to last, purely a scholar. He passed 
direct from the student’s bench to the professur’s chair, and was plunged 
at once into the maelstrom of doubt created by the critics of Holland 
and Germany. His successor, on the other hand, began his public life 
asa minister. For some years he had charge of a large and important 
congregation in Aberdeen, and ever since he has been known among us 
as a fervid preacher of the Gospel and as an earnest, practical evan- 
gelist. Since his appointment asa professor he has been directing his 
students in a home missionary enterprise within a necessitous district of 
Glasgow. 

It is much to be regretted that such a man should have been called 
to the bar of the General Assembly. His popularity has not, indeed, 
been affected by the circumstance. On the contrary, when he appeared, 
during the week of his ‘‘ trial,’’ on the platform of a great meeting of 
workingmen, he was received with enthusiastic cheers. But the signifi- 
cance of such plaudits is well understood. It is often a feather in a 
man’s cap to have the reputation of being a heretic. In the present 
case, besides, the situation was influenced by other considerations. Prof. 
Smith is personally greatly liked. His honesty, sincerity and kindliness 
of nature are universally recognized. And, to crown all, he has a dis- 
tinct gift of popular speech. Making every allowance, however, for all 
these considerations, it is, we repeat, a grievous pity that the General 
Assembly should have seen occasion to call Prof. Smith to account, for 
it is always an undesirable thing for a Church to have to cast a look of 
doubt toward one cf the men whom she is entrusting with the duty of 
training candidates for the ministry. 

But can any just grounds be said to have been given for the existence 
of the doubt? The answer which must be given to that question is, that 
some good men think there is. They frankly acknowledge, indeed, the 
ability of Dr. Smith and his knowledge of his subject. They admit that 
he has brought out a great many interesting and suggestive points in the 
Old Testament dispensation, showing, for example, how God’s hand 
was present, developing religious and ethical thought, throughout the 
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Hebrew history; how there: was a good purpose served even in with- 
holding from the people any realizing views of another life; and how 
much benefit has resulted from the discovery that to do justice to the 
prophets it is necessary to present them as speaking to their own times. 
He admits that the critics have deprived us of a certain portion of 
the Scriptures ; but a good deal, he thinks, remains, and he would 
have us make the most of that. One of the great wants of his posi- 
tion, however, is that he never tells us how much authority is to be 
attached to what remains of the Book. Is there a divine element in 
them and are they inspired ? This last question he would, no doubt, an- 
swer in the affirmative, but then he would immediately ask: ‘‘ What is 
inspiration ?”’ ‘‘ The apostles,’' he tells us, ‘‘ were unable [unlike the 
professor] to free themselves from the strict views of inspiration which 
the Jewish schools enforced ’’; and ‘‘ the Hebrew Scriptures emphasize all 
common virtue and common knowledge as by the inspiration of Almighty 
God.’’ To say, then, that the Book is inspired does not mean very much. 
And taking this view of the word, no wonder that our author can view 
with equanimity the submersion by the critics of any quantity of the mass 
he has to deal with. There are many, however, who cannot look on 
with such composure at the mutilation of a volume which has been so 
much to them; and they are inclined to ask if it was necessary to sur- 
render so much to the enemy, and if nothing could have been done to 
preserve at least a portion from the fire. 

But it is just here that the distinctive feature of Dr. Smith’s work most 
clearly appears. Dr. Smith gives up everything to the critic without a 
struggle, without apparently even a pang. From first to last he has not 
a word to say in the shape of questioning the conclusions that have been 
come to, huwever revolutionary they may seem ; nor does he affect the 
smallest regret on account of what he loses. The ‘‘ doublets’’ in Genesis 
and Joshua are, in his eye, quite enough to destroy the historical charac- 
ter of these books, and his advice to preachers is to take their texts from 
elsewhere if they are troubled with reasonable doubts of the relevancy 
of the earlier narratives. Nobody could have felt any surprise if Prof. 
Smith had been shaken in faith by some things that have been said by 
unbelievers, But we were not prepared for the spectacle here presented 
to us—that of an orthodox teacher going over to the higher critics with- 
out a blow, horse, foot and dragoons. 

Of course Moses had nothing to do with ‘he composition of the Pen- 
tateuch. Deuteronomy is a product of the age of Josiah. No state- 
ment in the Hexateuch is to be accepted as historical unless it is corrobo- 
rated otherwise. If ever there was a person called Abraham, which is 
very unlikely, the story of his wanderings in Canaan and Egypt must be 
regarded as a romance. The history of Israel begins with Deborah’s 
song, and there is a good deal that seems true in the account that is 
given of Gideon. Kings and Chronicles, especially Chronicles, are full 
of mistakes and practically unreliable. David did not write any of the 
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Psalms. Solomon’s name is not even mentioned in connection with 
Proverbs or Ecclesiastes. ‘‘ The chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof ’’ was not addressed by Elisha to Elijah, but simply by the king 
to Elisha when he was dying. Jonah is a parable. Job is a poem. 
Messianic prophecy does not present a succession of persons fore- 
shadowing Christ; it consists of a gradual manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christ, as, for example, in Deborah’s song and the dirge pronounced over 
Saul and Jonathan by David. ‘The Hebrews, like all Semites, were 
polytheists to begin with, but they were led into monotheism, not indeed 
by any direct supertiatural revelation, but by a process of gradual, natural 
illumination. These are some of the concessions made with a free hand 
by Pref. Smith. We are not now saying that none of them can be 
acquiesced in. What most provokes one is the calmness, the even cheet- 
fulness with which they are made. He never seems to think for a 
moment of the pain which the devout but uninstructed believer must 
fee] in being Jeft with a Bible in tatters. If he had seriously reflected 
on the subject he would surely have seen that a more becoming attitude 
would have been one of sorrow to have been obliged to surrender so 
much, 

Dr. Smith refers very often to Dr. Robertson Smith. He quotes him 
again and again as a supreme authority on critical points. And he 
evidently thinks of him as a much-maligned man and, in fact, a martyr. 
The remove] of him from his chair is still regarded, he says, by him- 
self and many others, as ‘‘ an arbitrary use of ecclesiastical power on 
the part of a majority of the General Assembly.’’ Perhaps it may not 
be amiss, even at this time of day, to recall the circumstances under 
which that act was committed. The proposer of it was Principal Rainy, 
a man who has never been accused either of narrowness or of a dispo- 
sition to act tyrannically toward any of his brethren. Tor a long time 
Dr. Rainy stood by Prof. Robertson Smith; and from the first he held 
that his case was one to be dealt with, not by discipline, but in the 
exercise of the Church’s powers of administration. How things came 
to be viewed in the end is explained in a work of my own,* in which 
I have devoted a whole chapter to 7'he Rise of the Critical Movement, from 
which, because it may help to make intelligible the present situation, I 
may perhaps venture to quote. 

‘* The Church is now convinced that the advance of criticism is not to 
be arrested by means of libels. If a man affirms that he believes in 
the inspiration of a bvok of Scripture, it will be difficult to prove 
that he contradicts the Confession of Faith by his giving a novel 
account of its authorship or composition. Besides, we have had evi- 
dence enough of recent years to show that the last word has not been 
spoken on the subject, and that new light may yet be thrown from vari- 
ous quarters on the history of the Bible. Under these circumstances we 


* Chapters from the History of the Free Church of Scotland, by Norman L. 
Walker, D.D. Edinburgh and London : Oliphants. 
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must guard against making a term of communion of what may be 
exploded 

‘But was the Church then helpless, in view of the teaching of Prof. 
Robertson Smith—teaching which no one professed to be able absolutely 
to accept, and which was regarded very generally as affecting in the most 
serious way the authority of Scripture? So it was argued. The 
Assembly of 1881 was told, in so many words, that there was nothing for 
it but to ‘bear’ an unsatisfactory professor, just as a church has to 
‘bear’ an inefficient minister. Prove him to bea heretic, was the 
demand, and you may dismiss Prof. Smith when you will; but as long 
as he can show that be is not contradicting the Confession of Faith, he 
is entitled to continue in his chair in Aberdeen. He holds his office 
ad vitam aut culpam, and the culpa must be established by a judicial 
process. This was the cry which came from many quarters—from legal 
quarters especially—and threats were uttered of carrying the question 
into the civil courts if the Church refused to recognize the Professor’s 
rights. 

‘‘New questions were raised in this connection. One was this: Is 
there nothing to make a man unfit for a theological chair except his 
being proved a heretic? The other: Has the Church no other way 
of dispensing with the services of an unsuitable teacher but that of 
satisfying a court of justice that he is unsound ? 

‘There will be no difficulty in answering the first of these questions. 
Of course heresy is not the only incapacity which may distinguish a 
professor. He may turn out after his appointment to be a fool; he may 
prove quite unable to keep a class in order; or, without teaching heresy, 
he may instruct his students in a-‘manner to make them disloyal to their 
Church and unfit to occupy any of its pulpits. Prof. Smith had none of 
these disqualifications. But in a report adopted by the General Assem- 
bly it was declared that ‘ the whole tendency of his writings was fitted 
to throw the Old Testament into confusion, and to weaken, if not to 
destroy, the very foundation on which New Testament doctrine is 
built.’ He was also charged, in a motion carried in 1881, with 
‘evincing a singular insensibility to his responsibilities as a theological 
professor and a singular and culpable lack of sympathy with the reason- 
able anxieties of the Church.’ 

‘*Of course not a few regarded these conclusions as unwarranted, but 
the fact remains that they expressed the prevalent convictions of the 
Church; and it was not unnatural that a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that it would not be safe or wise to continue him in his chair.’’ 

And what consequences followed from the conclusion come to ? 

“ It was predicted that these would be uf the most serious description. 
In point of fact. however, no such results succeeded as many feared. 

‘*Tn the first place, Prof. Smith himself did not suffer in position or in 
reputation He was immediately appointed to a chair in the 
University of Cambridge, and there and in connection with the Encyclo- 
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pedia Britannica, which he continued to edit, he achieved for himself a 
greater place than ever in the esteem of the learned classes. But another 
gain followed to him from the action of the General Assembly. As long 
as he remained in a College of the Free Church he was hampered and 
burdened and embarrassed. He was the new wine seeking to be received 
into the old bottles. In the effort to reconcile the two there was a con- 
stant risk of explosions. While outside he had liberty and elbow- 
room, which, for an investigator like himself, was in a manner his very 


‘* On the other hand, the consequences of his removal to the Church 
were not less satisfactory. No arrest was put by its action upon legiti- 
mate inquiry, for that has been prosecuted since without let or hindrance. 
But a period of peace and harmony immediately succeeded. If a 
counter-motion had been carried indefinite agitation would have con- 
tinued. The old battle would have been renewed in Presbytery and 
Synod and in the press, and what would have been the end nobody could 
have predicted. As it was, a more important result succeeded. The 
connection which seemed to exist between the Free Church of Scotland and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica was at once broken. As long as Dr. Smith 
continued to be one of its professors a quite factitious interest was given 
to the Biblical articles that were appearing there. No sooner were any 
of them published than they were read in the light of the peculiar posi- 
tion of their author. The world felt itself entitled to say that the 
opinion expressed in them was at least tolerated by the orthodox com- 
munion he was supposed to represent. And the situation was regarded 
by not a few as intolerable. After the Assembly of 1881, however, the 
special iuterest that had attached to the articles suddenly ceased. The 
Church was known to kave no further responsibility in reference to them ; 
and while the editor now regarded himeelf as free to employ so very 
advanced a critic as Wellhausen, the proceeding was looked upon with 
perfect equanimity, because the views set forth were judged on their own 
essential merits, not in their relation to the attitude of the Church.’’ 

So much for Dr. Robertson Smith, with whom our present Prof. Smith 
virtually identifies himself. He was not dismissed from his chair by a 
scratch majority of the General Assembly in the exercise of an arbi- 
trary power. The act was performed deliberately by the Church itself, 
because it had become reasonably impatient with one of its own agents, 
who not only taught views in advance of its own, but promulgated 
them with a reckless disregard of the feelings and convictions of his 
brethren. And the consequences, as has been shown, entirely justified 
the course of conduct pursued. But for the step then taken the Church 
could not have settled down to do its proper work. 

I have referred at so much length to this case because, in the opinion 
of some, one similar to it has now arisen. Ata conference of ministers 
and elders, held some time ago, a memorial was drawn up calling the 
attention of the College Committee to Dr. George Adam Smith’s book, 
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and asking it to advise the Assembly as to what should be done about 
its teaching. The Committee accordingly had several protracted consul- 
tations on the subject, and ended by intimating that it did not, after 
carefully examining the contents of the book, see any cause for the 
institution of a judicial process against the author. This conclusion 
was universally acquiesced in. Even the memorialists, though not 
satisfied with the calmness wherewith the book was viewed, did not 
suggest that there should be a libel. But it was well understood 
that when the Assembly met more than a negative conclusion would be 
insisted on; and in point of fact a debate then took place which revealed 
the existence of considerable doubt and dissatisfaction. The Assembly 
usually meets in Edinburgh, but this year it was transferred to Glas- 
gow, where it ‘‘ deliberated ’’ in an immense hall capable of holding some 
4000 people. Both on account of its essential interest and because Dr. 
Smith, as an nonored resident, is so well known in the city, the ‘“‘ Smith 
case ’’’ drew together an extraordinary audience, which listened through- 
out with unflagging attention. 

On the part of the dissatisfied members of the Church two motions 
were made, both pointing in the direction of further inquiry, and asking, 
in that connection, for the appointment of Committees. Principal 
Rainy, however, proposed the following motion, which in the end came 
to be the finding of the House: 

‘* The Assembly receive the report, and adopt the recommendation 
with which it closes—that it is not the duty of the Church to institute 
any process against Prof. G. A. Smith, in connection with his lectures 
recently published. At the same time the Assembly declare that they 
are not to be held as adopting or authorizing the actual theories therein 
set forth. 

‘*Tn dealing with the subject of this report, the Assembly desire to 
give expression to the unabated reverence cherished in this Church for 
the Written Word as the lively oracles through which the voice of God 
reaches His children for teaching, for comfort and for admonition; and 
they declare their unwavering acceptance of it as the supreme rule of 
faith and life. And while they do not feel called upon to interfere with 
serious discussion of questions now raised, unless the interests of Chris- 
tian truth should plainly seem to require it, the Assembly call upon min- 
isters and professors who may take part in such discussions to take care 
that reverence for Holy Scripture should be conspicuously manifest in 
their writings, and to treat with the consideration that is so plainly due 
views hitherto associated in the minds of our people with the believing 
use of the Bible. 

‘« Finally, the Assembly recognize that the discussions in regard to 
the origin and history of Biblical books, which for a number of years 
have exercised the minds of learned men, have tended to create per- 
plexity and anxiety for many Christian people; yet recalling the results 
of former discussions, the Assembly earnestly exhort their people not to 
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be soon shaken in mind by what they hear of statements regarding the 
Bible or regarding some parts of its contents. These will in due time 
be weighed, adjusted and put in their proper place. ‘ Above all the 
fluctuations of human opinion the Lord rules and overrules and His 
Word abides.’ ‘ The grass withereth, the flower thereof fadeth away, 
but the Word of the Lord endureth for ever.’ ’’ 

This motion was seconded by Prof. Orr, who at the close of his 
speech paid a generous tribute to the gifts and character of his col- 
league: and it was carried by a majority of 534 to 263. As an expres- 
sion of opinion it might seem to be very decisive But the whole situation 
is not quite revealed in it. In the first place, account must be taken of 
the extraordinary influence which Dr. Rainy has acquired in the Church. 
It is impossible to conceive of his ever proposing anything unreasonable; 
but it is certain that he would have a great following whatever he pro- 
posed. Then, large as was the number voting, they did not represent 
the whole House. Some two hundred must have refrained from taking 
any part in the proceedings. Finally, the motion was vague and 
inconclusive, and there was no choice between it and another needlessly 
asking for further inquiry. But the position of things was also affected by 
the interposition of Dr. George Adam Smith himself, who unexpectedly 
made his way to the platform and delivered a speech which greatly 
touched the Assembly. ‘‘ From the bottom of my heart,’’ he said, ‘ I 
believe in the Bible as the revelation of God to sinful men 
have always held and impressed upon my students, as I have done in 
my volume, that the two Testaments come from the same Divine hand.”’ 
These utterances not only confirmed ail in the belief of Dr. Smith’s 
genuineness as a Christian man, but persuaded many who had not read 
it that there was nothing really objectionable in his book. And they 
expressed their satisfaction by voting for Dr. Rainy’s motion. 

Nevertheless there remains a distinct undercurrent of dissatisfaction, 
making it probable that the agitation is not yet ended. And we are not 
surprised that such should be the case, because it will be noticed, first, 
that no disapprobation is expressed in the motion of Dr. Smith’s con- 
duct in publishing the lectures, and, secondly, that its tone is, on the 
whole, apologetic. It expresses, indeed, confidence in the Word, and 
warns ministers and professors against speaking of it too freely, but it 
does not suggest that Dr. Smith himself has gone over the score or say 
even that he has been guilty of inconsideration. Many feel, therefore, 
that the Assembly fired into the air, so far as the professor was con- 
cerned, and that the only practical effect resulting from its decision will 
be to give a more definite liberty to the higher critics to prosecute their 
investigations. 

This last, in fact, was the conclusion at once drawn by the free- 
thinking world outside. Next morning our leading daily newspapers— 
the Herald and the Scotsman—came forth with a shout of triumph. 
They assumed that now the most perfect liberty has been conceded to all 
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to say about the Bible what they like, and that the era of Confessions, 
and formule, and trials for opinions has gone for ever. Of course this 
is unwarranted ; for Dr. Rainy in his speech, while admitting that 
inquiries into the history and composition of the books of Scripture 
must go on, insisted that the Church must always control these in- 
quiries. But this qualification will not be seen where it is not wished to 
be seen, and there can be no doubt that the issue of the Assembly’s 
proceeding will be the exercise of a freedom in criticism greater than we 
have been accustomed to. Greater satisfaction, therefore, would have 
been given if the Assembly had said not merely that it must not be 
understood as agreeing with the teaching in the book, but that it did 
not believe the teaching to be acceptable to the Church at large; and if 
it had not only warned professors and ministers against trampling on 
the sensibilities of weaker brethren, but had expressed dissatisfaction with 
Prof. Smith himself as having been guilty in some degree of the offense. 

Altogether we cannot help expressing our sincere regret that the 
volume was ever published. It consists of eight lectures which were 
addressed to the students of Yale, and in them the author professes to 
deal with Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. 
His main objects, he says, were three: (1) A statement of the Chris- 
tian right of criticism; (2) An account of the modern critical move- 
ment so far as the Old Testament is concerned; and (3) An apprecia- 
tion of its effects upon the Old Testament as history and as the record of 
a Divine revelation. The right of criticism, properly conducted, no one 
in these days will care to dispute, ‘although it is quite possible some may 
question the warrantableness of the use made by him of the New Testa- 
ment in this connection. As to his account of the achievements of the 
critical movement, he says too much about those or too little. On the 
one hand, the Church to which he belongs will not, as has already been 
indicated, sympathize with the freehandedness with which he makes con- 
cessions to the critics, and, on the other, surprise will be felt that he has 
not a word to say suggesting that he knew of difficulties on the other 
side. There are some sober-minded people who do not see that the his- 
toricity of a document is at once settled even if you succeed in showing 
that more hands than one have been engaged in its composition, or that in 
it are two accounts of the same thing, or that it makes mistakes as to 
dates. There are many ways of accounting for such discrepancies, and 
when a man has been moved to ‘‘ a high and reverent esteem of the Holy 
Scripture by the heavenliness of its matter, the efficacy of its doctrine, 
the majesty of its style, the consent of all its parts, its scope as a whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), its full discovery of the only way 
of man’s salvation, and its many other incomparable excellences’’; and 
when, in addition to all this, he fancies he has felt the Holy Spirit bear- 
ing witness by and with the Word in his heart; he is not in haste to let 
go his hold upon any portion of a book, all whose parts seem to hang 
together and whose influence on the world has been so wholesome and so 
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extraordinary. Dr. Smith complains that ‘‘ the Apostles were not able 
to rise above’’ the traditional idea of inspiration. If even they failed 
to get up to his level he ought to feel no surprise that a similar hin- 
drance still exists, and, in place of starting with the free field which he 
imagines the critics to have made for him, it might have been well if 
he had spent some time in dealing with the honest difficulties of devout 
believers. 

One question is necessarily present to the mind of the Professor 
when he is discussing the subject of his new views of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz., this: How is our preaching likely to be affected by it? He 
thinks the result must be beneficial. -\ good deal of the history, 
indeed, must go by the board, but that being cleared away we get down 
to the bed rock, and can now tread the ground with confidence. Is he 
so certain that nothing more will happen? The critics have not said 
their last word, and the last concession has not been made to them. 
We are on an inclined plane and in the end little may remain of the 
Book. As it is, we do not see that the position of the preacher has 
been made more useful or more comfortable. Over the whole Volume 
has been thrown an air of unreality. We have the profoundest respect 
for Dr. George Adam Smith. We believe him to be one of the lest of 
men, and we do not know any one who is fitted to be more useful. 
And it is on these grounds that we regret that he has published this 
book, which no more represents himself than it does his Church. If it 
was necessary for him to write on the subject at all, he ought to have 
considered more seriously the responsibility he was facing, and gone 
into the subject more cautiously and more thoroughly. As it is, the 
work seems to us rash and ill digested, and is incapable of doing the 
good the author expects from it. 

In sober truth, we must say more. The book is not only rash and 
unwise, but is fitted to do a great deal of mischief. Written apparently 
for the purpose of relieving the perplexities of such preachers as have 
been disturbed by the higher critics, it has unquestionably failed in 
that aim. Many preachers will continue to have as many difficulties as 
before. Prof. Smith fails to meet the situation. He has done worse 
than that. He has awakened doubts where none had previously existed 
and seriously hindered the evangelistic work of the Church. As to him- 
self, of course, his reputation among the Critics will be heightened; but 
that will not be the case among his own people. While they will not 
cease to think of him affectionately, as one who seeks in his own way to 
promote the glory of God, they will lament the sacrifice he has made of 
his personal influence by the publication of a book for which there was 
no call. 


KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND. Norman L. WALKER. 
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Il. 


THE danger of being carried away by purely personal considerations 
has been forcibly suggested to us by the action of the recent Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland, in connection with the case of 
Prof. George Adam Smith and his book, Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament. The Assembly’s action* virtually 
resolved itself into unbounded adulation of the man, instead of a quiet, 
judicial sifting of the statements and tendencies of the book. It is the 
simple truth that not a single speaker, on either side in the Assembly, 
got up to say that he was ready to champion the accused professor’s 
views; that he regarded these views as the true analysis of God’s pre- 
Christian dealings with our race; that he would hail it as a blessing to 
the Church if these views could be proclaimed from every pulpit and 
from every professional classroom within her pale. Throughout the 
whole debate his views were treated as the proverbial ‘‘ hot potato ’’ 
which no one seemed inclined to touch. 

Thus the Convener of the College Committee, in giving in their report, 
separated them oft from any approach to ‘‘ accepting the critical results 
presented in the volume’’; and he stated that, for himself, he spoke 
‘* all the more freely because he did not accept the conclusions of Prof. 
Smith in his volume.’’ In like manner, the mover of the Assembly’s 
deliverance put in its forefront the caveat ‘‘ that they are not to be held 
as accepting or authorizing the critical theories therein set forth’’; and 
in his speech he argued ‘‘ that the critics very often showed a great want 
of historical insight and imagination, their logic also was often extremely 
precarious.’’ The seconder of the deliverance avowed that ‘‘ he did 
not pretend to agree with Prof. Smith in al) this’’ (about the patri- 
archs); and that ‘‘ some of them, more conservatively disposed, old- 
fashioned perhaps, did not see their way to follow them as far as they 
were willing to go’’; and ‘‘ he shared the anxiety which many felt 
about the methods and results of much of that newer criticism.’’ The 
supporters of the amendment to the Assembly’s deliverance went much 
further; they imputed to Prof. Smith’s views ‘* a serious variance with 
the attitude toward the Old Testament maintained, in their teaching, by 
Christ and by the writers of the New Testament Scriptures.*’ The 
mover of the amendment (Dr. John Smith) expressed his ‘‘ belief that 
there was a yawning gulf between the Confessional teaching of the 
Church and Prof. Smith’s position’’; and he characterized the Com- 
mittee’s report as ‘‘ such a climbing down from our Confessional position 
as would give an inferential permission to the promulgation of the criti- 
cal views, and constitute in the eyes of multitudes the first step to 
apostacy.’’ And one of his leading supporters declared ‘‘ there was 


* The Assembly met in Glasgow in May. Our remarks are founded on a very 
full report of the proceedings in the Smith case in the Glasgow Herald of 24th 
May last. 
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much in Prof. Smith’s book to pervert men away from Christ, but there 
was not one page that he could look on as an instrument, in the hands 
of the Holy Spirit, to convert one perishing sinner to the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Thus neither friend nor foe would set their seal to Prof. 
Smith’s position; not one would put him forward as a sound, successful 
critic, and hail him as a salutary guide, in the matter of Old Testament 
criticism, for the future ministers of their Church; his book, so far as 
its essence was concerned, did not meet with one out-and-out defender 
in the whole Assembly. 

And yet in almost all quarters of the Assembly there lurked the 
danger at which we have hinted of an undue magnifying of purely per- 
sonal considerations. At every turn crops up the speakers’ admiration 
for the man, the rare gift to the Church which his labors constitute. the 
humility and candor of his spirit, the unrivaled charm of his rhetoric, 
the fearlessness and wholesomeness with which he has set himself to 
handle and to commend the things of God. ‘‘ A man, a scholar, so 
calm and so conscientious, a man who concealed nothing.’’ ‘‘ They must 
remember that he had enriched this Church and many other Churches 
with other books beside the one now being discussed.’’ ‘‘ The book was 
of course brilliant and impressive in a high degree . . . . he could 
hardly think that Professor Smith could fail to know that anything he 
wrote would be popular and impressive.’’ ‘‘ He had nobly proved in 
his past his faith, his zeal, and his evangelical fidelity by works that had 
made his name a household word and an honor.’’ ‘‘ Let them unite in 
thanking God for the gift He had given in him, and for the work he 
had been enabled to accomplish for God’s glory.’’ These are samples of 
how the changes were rung on the power and goodness of the man by 
speakers, not one of whom would take up the book and say, ‘‘ Here is a 
true and satisfying view of God’s dealings; here is a book to be scattered 
broadcast, to calm and confirm our bewildered people; here is an exegesis 
that sets conclusively before us the very workings of the Eternal Wisdom 
in communicating His Messianic message to our race.’’ Not a word of 
blessing for the book and its speculations; these are the recognized 
centre of anxiety and disturbance; it is freely hinted that these are peril- 
ous in the extreme. But let us remember how ‘‘ popular and impres- 
sive’’ the author is; let us think what a cataclysm there would be in 
our Church if we were to presume to admonish him; ‘‘ let us give God 
glory for the man.” 

Is this an attitude worthy of the great Assembly that took it up? Is it 
fair to the multitudes of Scottish Christians who look to them for guid- 
ance ? Ought not the scrutiny of a man’s pronouncements to be ali the 
keener if his personality is engaging, and if his influence is widespread ? 
If Peter ‘‘ seemed to be a pillar,’’ was not that the very reason why ‘“‘ I 
withstood him to the face’’ when his proposals were unsafe? ‘There is 
a proverb, ‘‘ No case, abuse plaintiff’s attorney ’’: the cue of the United 
Free Church majority seems to have been, ‘‘ A bad case, extol defend- 
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ant’s other excellences.’’ One cannot help looking back twenty years 
to another Smith. Was not Dr. Robertson Smith ‘‘ popular and im- 
pressive’’? Was not his a most engaging personality? Was he not, 
intellectually and critically, a man of power? But did they ‘‘ give God 
glory for the man,’’ and let his speculations alone? Nay. The purely 
personal element did not then dominate so largely the Assembly’s 
vision. 


If we turn to the reasons offered by successive speakers for saying 
nothing as to the wisdom or unwisdom of the book before them, they will 
surely strike one as eminently feeble. One principal reason was this: 
‘* We are asked to judge a whole school of Biblical commentators ; it is 
not for us to do that; we have no commission to take up the whole trend 
of recent criticism and deal with it judicially; let the fermentation go 
on, and the issue will be discernible by aud by; we cannot reasonably 
be asked just now to arrest it, or intermeddle with it, or shape it.’’ 
Thus the College Committee avow quite frankly (and apparently with- 
out any consciousness that they are belittling the Church) that they 
shrank from recommending any process, ‘‘ because it would have led 
the Church to occupy prematurely a position with regard to questions 
the solution of which lay in the future.’’ That is surely a sad non 
possumus. What does the Church exist for? Is it not capable of sift- 
ing and settling Biblical ‘‘ questions ’’? On what authority, external to 


itself, is it to wait for their ‘‘ solution’’? And how that ‘‘ prema- 
turely’’? How does it know that ‘‘ the future,’’ and not now, is the 
time for the ‘‘ solution’’ being achieved? Should not a beginning at 
least be made? Is the Church justified in abnegating all present effort 
and letting matters of transcendent moment hang in suspense, to the 
people’s bewilderment, and till an uncertain ‘‘ future’’ ? 

Here is another apologetic from the Committee: 


‘*They were there dealing not with an individual alone, not with a single 
volume alone. That volume linked itself to a great movement, a movement that 
was widespread, a movement that touched and embraced within it questions of 
literary analysis, questions needing detailed examination ; and it would have been 
on that movement, and not on a narrow question, that the Church would have 
been called on to decide.”’ 
Has ‘‘a movement’’ arisen before which the Church is powerless ? 
Is it only ‘‘ narrow questions’’ on which she is able to ‘‘ decide ?’’ 
When questions widen, are they beyond her ken? Has the Church no 
power of ‘‘ literary analysis’’? Can she not accord to fundamental 
topics a ‘‘ detailed examination’’? The vaster the interests at stake, is 
there not the more clamorous need for the Church’s interposition ? 
Yet, what would have followed from her interposition, had she tried it ? 
Let the mover of the deliverance answer: 

‘*He was convinced that the result at the end of twelve months would only be 


to have more confusion, more difficulty, and more anxiety than any they were 
experiencing at this moment.’’ 
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What a ‘‘ conviction’’ for the membership of the Church to ponder 
over! They are bewildered by most uncertain sounds regarding topics 
of fundamental moment, and yet their bewilderment, instead of being 
eased, would only have been deepened by the combined learning and 
piety of the Church, travailing in these topics for a twelvemonthi If 
twelve months prove too short, should not their motto be ‘‘ Try, try 
again’’? However many twelve months be needed, is it not their 
imperative duty to begin the work at once, and with utmost earnestness ? 
Let them herald their action, if need be, by proclaiming a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, on which they shall bemoan the Church’s destitution and 
shall supplicate the upraising of some gifted men who shall prove 
exempt from paralysis of the critical power, and who shall be able to 
speak to the people a tranquilizing message, for which their present 
leaders are so unfit. The present deplorable situation is (we quote the 
same speaker) that ‘‘ their hearts quivered and were visited with serious 
anxiety when they had to face these new allegations’’; and yet twelve 
months of the united efforts of the best intellects of the Church would 
only bring ‘‘ more confusion, more difficulty and more anxiety! ”’ 


We have been assuming that the College Committee were justified in 
saying that it was a whole school of Biblical critics which they were 
asked to dissect and to pronounce upon. But they do not seem justified 
in so saying. What was before them was a memorial from certuin 
ministers and elders of their own Church, asking their attention toa 
particular book, and specially to some positions taken up in that book, 
that they might settle whether these positions are consistent with the 
teaching of Christ, and with the Divine inspiraticn and authority of 
the Bible. When Dr. Robertson Smith’s views were in question twenty 
years ago, there was no shirking of their examination because he was 
only one of many writers, because a widespread system of criticism 
would have to be tackled; the Free Church put such extraneous gener- 
alities aside, and dealt patiently and anxiously with the special opinions 
submitted to them. Why should not the United Free Church proceed in 
like manner now? And when it suits the speakers, they can isolate 
Prof. Smith in the most complete aud complementary fashion. Here is 
how they do it: 


‘*If he did not draw in his own mind a very wide distinction between the 
naturalistic and unbelieving theories, to which reference had been made, and the 
views held and advocated by Prof. Smith, he would not be there to second that 
motion.’ 

“Surely there was a yawning gulf fixed between those who approached the 
Bible in a naturalistic spirit and those who approached it in a believing spirit.’’ 


If there be ‘‘a very wide distinction’’ and ‘‘a yawning gulf” 
between Prof. Smith and these others, why should it be impossible to 
adjudicate on the professor’s views apart from theirs? On the other 
hand, if it were insisted (as previous extracts given insisted) that they 
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are one and indivisible, a much vaster field would have had to be traversed 
than the speakers thought. They ran away from the idea of facing 
fifteen or twenty years of critical productions; but Prof. Smith carries 
his critical pedigree (see pp. 31-40 of his volume) back to 1680, when, 
under ‘‘ a French priest called Simon,’’ ‘‘ the modern criticism of the 
Old Testament may be said to have begun:’’ he then comes down 
through Astruc, Eichhorn, Ilgen, De Wette, Hupfeld, Kuenen, Graf, 
Wellhausen, and others, in order to show that ‘‘ criticism is not the 
thing of yesterday that its assailants pretend’’ (p. 32). The College 
Committee make it a thing of such a recent ‘‘ yesterday ’’ that it would 
be ‘‘ premature’’ to express any opinion on it. Prof. Smith scorns 
such a view, and claims to have more than 200 years of critical acumen 
behind him. But, as we have urged, the Committee were not so unrea- 
sonably dealt with as to be asked to weigh in their balance that great 
galaxy of writers; they were pointed to definite positions, advocated in a 
specified book, and they were asked if these positions were consistent 
with the testimony and standards of the Church. And that appeal 
both Committee and Assembly have completely shirked. 


It is, so far, implied in what we have just urged that the United Free 
Church regard the critical questions, for whose examination the memori- 
alists sought, as not yet ripe for settlement. That is the shield under 
which they cover their inaction: 


“The Committee felt that the time had not come for judgment on any of the 
problems with. which the volume dealt. These were meantime in the region of 
discussion. They were to be dealt with calmly, quietly, patiently, to be looked at 
from all points of view, to be considered in various aspects, in order that there 
might issue from this wise examination and deliberation a result that would be 
strong and sure, and would be satisfactory to the Church of Christ.’’ 


Well, for one thing, if the agitation over these ‘‘ problems ’’ has been 
going on, as Prof. Smith claims, for 222 years, and if not ‘ any of 
them ”’ is yet ripe for ‘‘ judgment,’’ but all are still for ‘‘ discussion ”’ 
only, is it not a particularly cheerless outlook for ordinary Church mem- 
bers who may desire, like Theophilus, to ‘‘ know the certainty of those 
things wherein they have been instructed’’? But there is another 
serious consequence. Prof. Smith refuses to be bound by the views of 
non-settlement which the Church puts forward. He does not believe 
that ‘‘ judgment’’ must be suspended; he has already passed judg- 
ment after the jauntiest and most unsparing fashion. The opinions 
which one speaker after another was for ominously discounting, the 
opinions on which it would be perilous for the Church to put her impri- 
matur at present, are proclaimed by her own professor from the housetops 
as clear certainties, in the most jubilant and triumphant strains: 

‘‘ By facts which are obvious to every student, by methods that are thorough 


and exact, through much debate and jealous revision, there has gradually been 
produced among critics a most remarkable unanimity ’’ (p. 43). 


40 
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‘“We have seen how thoroughly tested and how firmly based are its main 


results ’’ (p. 71). 
‘‘ Modern Criticism has won its war against the Traditional Theories. It only 
remains to fix the amount of the indemnity ” (p. 72). 


The College Committee say that Criticism is on its trial; they more 
than half hint that the verdict may go against it; they call out for 
‘* wise examination and deliberation ’’ before any settlement that would 
be ‘‘ strong and sure’’ can be talked of. But the college’s own pro- 
fessor tells the college’s own students and future teachers that, after more 
than 200 years of trial on the part of ‘‘ a succession of able experts,”’ 
the settlement has come already, that the Jaurels are all on the experts’ 
brows, and that theories which the United Free Church is understood 
to be proud to glory in have become fit only for derision. 


‘‘They (the Assembly) could not settle it: he (Principal Rainy) could not 
settle it: discussion must settle, and nothing else could do it.’’ 


Thus we have the Church, through her principal in Edinburgh, pro- 
nouncing settlement to be meantime impossible; we have the same 
Church, through her professor in Glasgow, claiming the settlement as 
already in his favor, and holding out his hat for ‘‘ the indemnity.”’ 
Can ‘‘ a house thus divided against itself ’’ stand ? 


Perhaps the weakest reed on which the United Free Church Jeans 
throughout the discussion is the very elementary circumstance that Prof. 
Smith avows his belief in a revelation by God to Israel. This is almost 
their sole off-get from tackling his most disquieting asseverations. They 
will neither justify nor condemn any one of these asseverations; but 
every now and then (like men whistling to keep their courage up) they 
cry out to each other, ‘‘ Oh! but he believes in a divine revelation!” 
Why how could he be in the United Free Church, or in any Christian 
Church, if he did not say he so believed? Did not the very Pharisees 
who ‘‘ made void the law of God,’’ and who were ‘“‘ a generation of 
vipers,’’ believe most stoutly in a genuine revelation of God to Israel ? 
Did not the false teachers who troubled the early Church, and who 
utterly misapprehended the end of the Mosaic Jaw, yet believe firmly 
in a divine revelation? Do not Arians and Socinians and Pelagians 
believe in a divine revelation? A man can neither be Jew nor Chris- 
tian who does not profess to reverence the Old Testament Scriptures as 
the oracles of God. Yet this profession is held enough to justify the 
desisting from al] procedure: 


‘*He (the Convener) reminded the Assembly that Prof. Smith had issued his 
volume in defense of revelation.’’ 


Was there ever a heretic whose ‘‘ volume’’ deserved the flames who did 
not profess to ‘‘ issue it in defense of revelation’’? So again: 


‘Whether or not they agreed with the conclusions of Dr. Smith, they could, 
and they ought, to appreciate his desire to render a service to Christian truth.”’ 
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Without such a ‘‘desire’’ how can a man be a professor, or even a 
member, in any Christian Church? Is not every Popish error pro- 
mulgated with an earnest ‘‘ desire to render a service to Christian 
truth ?’ Did not those who ‘‘ said the resurrection was past already ’’ 
believe that, in so saying, they were upholding ‘‘ Christian truth ’’? 
Were not ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ and ‘‘ The Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua Critically Examined,’’ and ‘‘ The Saviour in the Newer 
Light,’’ and the article ‘‘ Bible’’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica all 
issued from a ‘‘ desire to render a service to Christian truth’’? If that 
‘* desire ’’ is to rule all, when will any process be possible in a Christian 
Church ? 

The flimsiness of such safeguards becomes readily apparent if any 
effort is made to realize them in detail. Thus we read: 


‘Was not Prof. Smith’s object precisely this: that Israel’s religion could not 
be explained out of any mere natural factors, that it could only be accounted for 
by a positive divine revelation, by the actual revelation of the one living and true 


God by word and deed in Israel ?”’ 

‘Surely the essence of the matter was conserved when we held the reality of 
God's historical revelation in word and deed in Israel leading up to Christ, and 
our possession of a record which in every essential respect preserved and conveyed 
the meaning of the message of that revelation to us.’’ 


These brave words collapse on the slightest pricking. Does Prof. 
Smith accept ‘‘ the actual revelation’’ which the books expressly and 
manifoldly describe ? Nay, he laughs its ‘‘ actuality’’ to scorn, derides 
it as impossible, and turns its most unmistakable declarations in- 
side out and upside down. Does he believe, with Jesus, ‘‘ Moses wrote 
of me,’’ and that in the Pentateuch we have ‘‘ his (Moses’) wri- 
tings’’? Nay, he tells us that all we know of the life and work of 
Moses is got from ‘‘ documents written from four to seven centuries 
after the Mosaic period.’’ Does he believe, with the writer to the 
Hebrews, that Moses constructed the tabernacle, after being ‘‘ admon- 
ished of God, according to the pattern shown to him in the mount’’? 
Does he believe that God ever spoke a single word to Moses from out 
that tabernacle ? or that it ever marched before Israel for a single day 
through the wilderness, ‘‘ to find out a resting-place for them’’? Does 
he believe the ‘‘ record’’ when it states, with reiterated solemnity, ‘‘ The 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying’’? Or does he not treat that formula 
as in uncounted instances a misleading fiction—a fiction that imposed 
on Jesus—a fiction that imposed on the Apostles—a fiction deliberately 
written down at the head of laws of sanctuary, laws of sacrifice, laws 
of tithing, ‘‘ and many others,’’ not one of which ‘‘ can possibly have 
come from Moses’’? Does he believe that Moses spoke the recapitula- 
tions of Deuteronomy on the plains of Moab? Does he believe that 
Josiah reformed Judah, in conformity with a law that had been spoken 
(though sadly unhonored) before ‘‘ the days of the judges that judged 
Israel’’ and, still more before ‘‘ the days of the kings of Israel and of 
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tle kings of Judah’’? Talk of ‘‘ conserving the essence’’ of the 
‘* actual’’ and “‘ historical’’ revelation ‘‘ in word and deed in Israel’’! 
But what if you brand its narratives as ‘‘ wn-historical’’? What if its 
‘* words’’ were never spoken, and if its ‘‘ deeds’’ were never per- 
formed? The ‘ revelation ’’ in which Prof. Smith believes is one which 
sits eushrined in the cloudland of conjecture ; it is one to whose origin 
he cannot point, and whose ‘‘ advance’’ he cannot sketch. It is a 
revelation which he can uphold only by reveling in ‘* Great 
Unknowns.”’ 


The volume from which the United Free Church have thus somewhat 
ignominiously fled is not one which ccntributes much (indeed, it hardly 
consisted with its aim that it should contribute much) toward settling 
the truth or the falsity of the ‘‘ main critical conclusions’’ which its 
author vaunts. If we read (p. 71), ‘‘ We have seen how thoroughly 
tested and how firmly based are its main results,’’ we find on looking 
back that the ‘‘ testing’’ and the ‘‘ basing’’ have merely been most 
loudly asserted: no proof whatever has been offered; ‘‘ we have seen,”’ 
in the above sentence, is just equivalent to ‘‘ we have assumed ’’ or ‘‘ we 
have proclaimed.’’ While the author thus conveniently leans for his 
‘* main results ’’ on what he deems the unchallengable achievements of 
his fellow-laborers in other Churches and in other lands, he does not 
attract much of our confidence and admiration when he does, here and 


there, try his hand at a critical process, and so lets us, so far, estimate 
his competence as a guide in interpretation. Let us look at some 
instances. 


He holds that God delivered no Jaws as to sacrifice or ritual at the 
period of the Exodus, but strictly confined Himself to inculcating on 
Israel the principles of true morality. And how does he prove this 
singular and ‘‘ revolutionary ’’ position? He holds it sufficiently 
proved by referring us to two verses in Jer. vii. 22, 23, which he thus 
criticises: ‘‘ Jahweh, according to Jeremiah, gave no commands to the 
fathers of Israel concerning these (sacrifices and burnt-offerings): His 
commands were ethical only’’ (p. 164). Such a comment is trans- 
parently erroneous : Jeremiah’s denial is not absolute, but relative. He 
is reminding his countrymen most accurately that at the Exodus God’s 
primary and main requirement was moral: ‘‘ This thing commanded I 
them saying, Obey my voice, and I will be your God and ye shall be 
my people.’’ This is an almost exact quotation from Exod. xix. 5; 
and the rest of the narrative (Exod. xix. 9, xx. 1-17) tells how the 
‘* voice,’’ which they were to ‘‘ obey,’’ spake, in all the people’s hear- 
ing, the Ten Commandments, and these only, as the fundamental basis 
of the covenant. Sacrifice was never mentioned in that august unveil- 
ing of Himself, when ‘‘ the Lord descended on the mount in fire’’; it 
found not the slightest acknowledgment among those ‘‘ words’? which 
God spake, in all Israel’s hearing, ‘‘ that the people may hear when I 
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speak with thee, and believe thee for ever.’’ But, though sacrifice was 
denied that unequaled honor, are we to conclude that a position much 
less fundamental and enduring could not possibly be assigned by God to 
sacrifice? Surely not. As well might we hold, when Paul says, 
‘* Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,’’ that the 
apostle never administered the sacrament of baptism; as well might we 
hold, when the same apostle says, ‘‘ I seek not yours, but you,’’ that he 
did not claim a fair share of his converts’ goods to be devoted to his 
Master; as well might we hold, when it is said, ‘‘ the Lord seeth not as 
man seeth: man looketh on the outward appearance, but God looketh 
on the heart,’’ that the ‘‘ outward appearance ’’ remains shrouded from 
Jehovah’s vision. Jeremiah’s obvious and sufficient meaning is that the 
Decalogue, as proved by the Exodus narrative, infinitely transcends sacri- 
ficial law, as truly as the Gospel transcends baptism, as truly as the state 
of ‘‘the heart’’ transcends ‘‘ the outward appearance.’’ And the 
reason why the prophet puts the Exodus narrative in its true perspective 
before his countrymen is because he saw them trusting in a round of 
sacrificial observances, while their daily lives were steeped in immo- 
ralities. In this misinterpretation by Prof. Smith of Jeremiah we have 
an excellent sample of how our ‘“‘ higher critics ’’ erect their ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary ’’ conclusions on a basis of sand. 

Another similar sample occurs in close proximity to the foregoing, 
when the author of Deuteronomy is claimed as teaching a measure of 
divine sanction and divine appointment to many of the idols of the 
heathen. Prof. Smith says the Deuteronomist regards the worship of the 
heavenly bodies by the heathen as the carrying out of a primeval divine 
institute! How can any sane critic draw such an inference from these 
words, ‘‘ Lest thou lift up thine eyes to heaven, and when thou seest the 
sun and the moon and the stars, all the host of heaven, shouldest be 
driven to worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy God hath 
divided unto all nations under the whole heaven’’ (Deut. iv. 19)? Yet 
on these words Prof. Smith comments: ‘‘ In Deuteronomy they (the 
iduls) are still subordinate deities whom Jehovah has assigned to all the 
nations under heaven’’ (p. 164, the italics are in the original). Could 
amore palpable non sequitur have been penned? The Deuteronomist 
makes no approach to saying that God had appointed the heavenly 
bodies to be ‘‘ subordinate deities,’’ and that He had ordained all the 
nations under the whole heaven to worship them. He has obviously in 
view the inspired narrative in Gen. i. 14-18, in conformity with which 
he teaches that these bodies are not ‘‘ deities,’’ but mere creatures 
which God has set in the firmament to be helpful to all the world’s 
inhabitants (Israel included), ‘‘ to be for signs and for seasons and for 
days and for years’’; they are not set in heaven for worship, but to be 
mechanical channels for conveying much of the divine beneficence to 
our race. As they occupy a position so inferior, the Deuteronomist 
clearly suggests that any ‘‘ worship’’ or ‘‘ service’’ of them is irra-_ 
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tional. And yet our superior scientific critics point to the above verse 
as a conclusive proof that the author regarded the worship of the sun, 
moon and stars as in accordance with a divine ordinance for all the world 
save Israel! It is out of such inconsequent paltriness that our ‘‘ new 
Bible ’’ is evolved. 

Another of Prof. Smith’s wondrous tenets is that Jehovah was at first 
introduced to the notice and homage of Israel as a mere ‘‘ tribal God,”’ 
it being supposed that other gods equally real protected other tribes, and 
that if an Israelite found himself on any other territory than Canaan the 
presence and favor of Jehovah were denied him. The professor deems it 
enough, as a support to this last fancy, to point to the following words 
of David to Saul: ‘‘ If the Lord have stirred thee up against me, let 
him accept an offering: but if they be the children of men, cursed be 
they before the Lord; for they have driven me out this day from abiding 
in the inheritance of the Lord, saying, Go, serve other gods’’ (1 Sam. 
xxvi. 19). On this Prot. Smith (and seriously, so far as appears) 
comments: ‘‘ They regarded the power of Jehovah as limited to their 
own territory, and his worship as invalid beyond it’’ (p. 128). ‘‘ The 
reality of other gods is confessed by David’’ (p. 129 n.). We think 
most people will demur to such comments. Suppose it were literally true 
that some sons of Belial had tried to entrap David into idolatry by ban- 
ishing him ; suppose it were literally true that they had addressed to 
him the words, ‘‘ Go, serve other gods;’’ would that amount to a proof 
that David believed in the real existence and power of these idols, and 


that he found it impossible to maintain his integrity and his piety in the 
land of the stranger? Surely his language is sufficiently understood 
when it implies that, away from the special manifestations of God’s grace 
which the Mosaic law had established in the land of promise, his chief 


joy, as ‘‘ a man after God’s own heart,’’ was for the time sadly curtailed. 
When he went subsequently, of his own accord, for a ‘year and four 
months among the Philistines, did he necessarily during that period 
become an idolator, and leave his faith in Jehovah behind him? Or 
might he not there most appropriately have framed the avowal, ‘‘ Their 
sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another god; their drink 
offerings of blood I will not offer, nor take up their names into my lips ’’? 
David’s language, on which the professor founds his (really almost 
revolting) conclusion, is very much an echo of that of the exiles in 
Babylon: ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?’’ 
Yet, when that question was asked, the professor holds that monotheistic 
convictions at last reigned supreme in the speakers’ hearts, They were 
absolute monotheists, and yet their affection for ‘‘ the territory of 
Jehovah ’’ remained: ‘‘ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.’’ Only two chapters further on in Samuel we 
find that a man might be firmly planted in ‘‘ the inheritance of the 
Lord,’’ nay, he might be ‘‘ the Lord’s anointed,’’ ruler over that “ in- 
heritance,’’ and yet, because in heart and deed he was a rebel, he could 
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not serve God acceptably: ‘‘ And when Saul inguired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor py 
prophets ’’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 6). The foundation of Jehovah’s covenant 
with Israel was the fact that He was a universal Sovereign: ‘‘ Ye shal] 
be a peculiar people unto me, for all the earth is mine’’ (Exod. xix, 
5). Whether a man were in Egypt or in Midian, in city or in desert, 
in Canaan or in Babylon, it was not the ground he stood on, but the 
state of his heart, and his obedience to God’s vvice, that was Jehovah’s 
chief concern, And Moses and David and Elijah knew that as well as 
modern professors. 

One other morsel of criticism may be adverted to. Prof. Smith 
asserts that in 1 Cor. ix. 9-11 Paul denies that the precept, 
‘Tho ushalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn’’ (Deut. 
xxv. 4), is, to any extent, intended to be taken literally. No such 
denial can be reasonably extracted from the apostle’s words. It may be 
a question whether the higher metaphorical significance which he con- 
fidently extracts from the precept, should be applied to all men in 
general or to spiritual laborers exclusively; but to say that Paul denies 
that the precept was ever to be at all obeyed in its literal significance, is 
quite misleading. Yet we read: ‘‘ In one instance he (Paul) calls the 
literal meaning of an Old Testament passage impossible, and substitutes 
for it a metaphorical meaning of his own, although there can be no doubt 
that the literal meaning was that of the original author’’ (p. 19). 
There is no warrant for saying that Paul ‘‘ calls the literal meaning im- 
possible.’” When he says elsewhere, ‘‘ They drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ,’’ he does not deny 
the literal significance of the water from the smitten rock. When he 
says, ‘‘ Until this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their 
hearts,’’ he does not deny the literal significance of the vail that was 
mercifully put on, ‘‘ when the children of Israel saw that the skin of 
Moses’ face shone.’’ Neither, when he claims a gracious provision for 
human ‘‘ plowers’’ and for human ‘‘ threshers,’’ does he deny all 
literal significance to the precept to leave an ox unmuzzled when tread- 
ing corn—a precept whose reality and humanity are still illustrated in 
the East. The auvthor’s object in endeavoring to show Paul and Moses 
at variance is to keep in countenance some of the vagaries of modern 
criticism, as to our Lord and His apostles not holding all portions of 
the Old Testament tc be equally inspired. But the variance is quite 
imaginary. 


We have thus noticed some instances of criticism where the professor 
‘* comes into the open ’’ and allows us to see him making up his proofs. 
In general, he regards all his proofs as already made up. The absurdity 
of Leviticus being written centuries later than Deuteronomy, of Deuter- 
onomy being written centuries later than Exod. xxi-xxiv, and of all 
three being written many centuries subsequent to Moses—these naked 
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absurdities (as the majority of sane interpreters stil] regard them) are 
all reasoned from by Prof. Smith as unchallengable facts. We cannot, 
therefore, test his reasoning in making good these and other ‘‘ main 
results’’; all the proof he feels it needful to offer is his assurance that 
‘« the war is won,’’ and that ‘‘ all critics worth consideration ’’ are on 
his side. We urge, however, that it rather impairs our faith in such a 
defense of his ‘‘ main results’’ if we find that, when he does occasion- 
ally try a critical process, his premises and his conclusions have a most 
woeful disparity. His proofs of David’s belief in the reality of idols, of 
Jeremiah’s belief that sacrificial law was unknown from the Exodus, of 
the Deuteronomist’s belief that all the world except Israel had been 
ordained of God to worship the heavenly luminaries, are about as 
unsubstantial as any ‘‘ vapor that ever appeared for a little while, and 
then vanished away.’’ 

We may say the same of another of his figments—that till the days of 
Jeremiah, God was not realized as dealing with men’s souls individually ; 
He was a tribal, but not an indvidual trust. Fancy Abraham and 
Moses and David quite in the dark as to their individual relation to 
and intercourse with God! And when did the scales fall from Israel’s 
eyes? Let us thank the first of ‘‘ the eighth century prophets.’’ Hosea 
is told to take a wife of whoredoms, and suffers grievously through her 
unfaithfulness; and (p. 158) ‘‘ just because she, whom the prophet was 
himself led to forgive and redeem, was an individual,’’ he (Hosea) 
became the pioneer of individual religion in Israel! ‘‘ He planted in 
Israel’s faith the seeds which Jeremiah developed of the confidence that 
God too in forgiveness deals with the single souls of men.’? What 
proof have we of this inscrutable evolution? All we are told is: ‘‘ We 
may believe it.”’ We question if any can. It is mere imaginary 
bathos. 

Only one other figment: Prof. Smith holds that a belief in the reality 
of heathen idols prevailed in Israel till Jeremiah proclaimed their noth- 
ingness, and, as a comprehensive proof of this, he points to the fact that 
Israel was sending no missionaries into heathen lands to reclaim them 
from idolatry: ‘‘ It (this belief) is implicit in the absence of all mis- 
sionary effort in pre-prophetic times’’ (p. 129 n.). How many mission- 
aries did the Churches in Scotland send to the heathen for two centuries 
after the Reformation? Did they establish a Foreign Mission at all] ? 
Yet will the professor tell us that ‘‘ the absence of all missionary effort ’’ 
proves his spiritual progenitors in Scotland to have believed in the 
reality of idols ? 


The new “‘ critical views,’’ so vaunted and ventilated, bewilder at first 
by their very crudeness—they sound so much like squaring the circle, or 
standing on one’s head instead of on one’s feet. What is needed in 
dealing with them is ‘‘ not authority, but discussion.’’ Go straight 
up to them, quietly take them to pieces, and their ‘‘ nothingness’’ is 
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at once apparent. But that is what the United Free Church has 
refrained from doing. She will not come “to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.’’ She forgets the warning, ‘‘ If thou altogether 
hold thy peace at such a time.’ An honored minister of that Church 
(Dr. Norman L. Walker, of Dysart), immediately after the Assembly 
rose, sent the following comment on its proceedings to the press: 


**T have no coubt at all that the mind of the Church would have been more 
fully and accurately expressed if the Assembly had been moved to say, what is 
the unquestionable fact, First, that, in its opinion, the Church at large does not 
accept Prof. G. A. Smith’s teaching on the controverted subjects: Second, that 
it condemns the rashness with which men who are placed in positions of influence, 
and on whom much depends for guidance, rush into print with debatable hypoth- 
eses: And, 7’hird, that while regarding Prof. Smith with admiration and affection 
as one of their best, most scholarly, and most earnestly evangelical men, they 
cannot but think he has been guilty of serious inconsideration.”’ 


Here would have been all due appreciation of the man—‘‘ one of their 
best, most scholarly, most earnestly evangelical men.’’ But here also 
would have been some approach to adequate dealing with the book—a 
loyal effort to deliver the perplexed membership of the Church from 
the puerilities which are palmed off on them as ‘‘ criticism.’’ 


A ScorrisH PRESBYTER. 





V. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


THE Assembly met in Edinburgh, between the 20th and 30th of May. 

Dr. James Mitchell, of South Leith, gave place as Moderator to Dr. 
James C. Russell, for many years minister of Campbelltown. The 
Earl of Leven and Melville was again Lord High Commissioner. 
Before giving a brief chronological account of the proceedings it may 
be well to mention three outstanding features of the session: 

I. In a sense it might be called a Coronation Assembly. Special inter- 
cessions were appointed for June 26, and there was more than one indi- 
cation that the minds of members were dwelling on the thought of the 
solemn responsibilities of earthly sovereignty. None could anticipate 
with what unique impressiveness the fact of the supreme sovereignty of 
God would be brought home to the mind of the nation on that memor- 
able 26th of June. 

II. In the Barnhill case the Assembly dealt with a strange, one may 
say a pathetic, instance of ritualism. The minister of a chapel had 
confessedly furnished it in a popish manner, and had for some time con- 
ducted in it services of a type inconsistent with the rule and practice of 
the Reformed Church of Scotland. The pathos of the case lay in the 
fact of the accused minister’s evident belief that a sufficient excuse for 
admittedly Romish practices was to plead that they meant nothing con- 
trary to Presbyterian doctrine and usage. The Assembly’s decision was 
firm and final. Difference of opinion existed as to precise methods of 
procedure; but not one voice was raised in vindication of the practices 
condemned. The Presbytery was enjoined to visit the parish, with a 
view to bringing the internal equipments and forms of worship in the 
Chapel of Barnhill into conformity with the general usage and practice 
of the Church. This decision does not stereotype ‘‘ usage and practice.”’ 
The law of the Church on the subject of worship is, strictly speaking, 
the Confession of Faith. There is liberty of worship in the Church, 
subject always to the control and direction of the Church courts. What 
is and is not in accordance with ‘‘ general usage and practice’’ is de- 
cided not in general terms, but by decisions in particular cases. The 
effect of the present decision is that ritualism in the Church of Scotland 
‘* has received its death-blow almost at the birth.’’ 
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III. The same principle was observed in dealing with the proposal to 
modify the statutory relation of ministers to the Confession of Faith, by 
Declaratory Act or otherwise. The Assembly by a larger majority than 
last year decided to take no action in this direction. The feeling seems 
to be growing that the present is not a time wherein constructive con- 
fessional revision is expedient or even possible, and that meanwhile the 
Church by her action gives ample liberty of thought and speech to mn- 
isters, within the limit of loyalty to the Confession and to the living faith 
of the Church. Here again, as Dr. Scott pointed out, the Church com- 
mits herself to no stereotyped interpretation of her Subordinate Stand- 
ard. The legality of particular interpretations can be determined only 
by decisions of Assembly in particular cases, and this is true no less in 
regard to the interpretation of the supreme Standard of the Church, 
which is the Word of God. The Assembly has thus ample power to deal 
with doctrine by way of legal process, and this power is exercised in a 
spirit of tolerance. 

It was the privilege of the Assembly to acknowledge two munificent 
gifts. Lord Mountstephen had devoted £75,000 to the permanent aug- 
mentation of the stipend of each minister in his native county of Banff 
by £100 a year; while the Earl of Leven and Melville added another 
£5000 to his previous gift of £1000 to a Wauchope Memorial Fund, to 
be applied to the Small Livings Scheme and the Aged and Infirm Min- 
isters’ Fund, objects in which the late General Wauchope was specially 
interested. 

The statistics of the year, as reported by the Right Honorable J. A. 
Campbell, M.P., showed the steady development of the Church. The 
number of communicants was 668,335, an increase of 6706, or about 11 
per cent. for the year—the same percentage as that of the population of 
the country. Of these 486,892, or about 73 per cent., actually com- 
municated during the year. The Convener was not satisfied with the 
increase in the number of elders and of baptisms. Notwithstanding a 
decrease of 2 per cent. in the ordinary collections, due mainly to excep- 
tional demands on public charity during the year, the total Christian 
liberality amounted to £473,299—an increase of £29,246—the largest 
amount ever reported to the Assembly. 

Two ministers of the Church, Mr. McPherson, of Elgin, and Mr. 
Cameron, of Farnell, addressed the Assembly on their experiences as 
chaplains to the troops in South Africa, paying a high tribute to the 
character not only of our own soldiers but also of the Boers, and sug- 
gesting as a memorial of the brave men of Scottish regiments who fell 
in the war a united contribution from all the Presbyterian Churches 
toward the erection of a church in Pretoria. 

The note of the Home Mission report given in by the Convener, Dr. 
Theodore Marshall, was the need of Church Extension in the cities and 
other centres of population. After a great meeting in Glasgow, pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., now Prime Minister, there was 
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formed a central capital fund to be raised to £25,000, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to assisting local efforts from time to time. Sub- 
stantial progress has already been made in Aberdeen and Dundee, and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are contemplating extensions in the near future 
to cost some £200,000. The movement is timely, as the census returns 
of 1901 reveal an increase in the population of Scotland of 446,000, 
and this is confined almost exclusively to the cities and industrial dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile the Church has made steady but not adequate pro- 
vision for the increasing need of ordinances. ‘The decrease in the 
number of licentiates has necessitated the employment of lay-agents in 
some of the Home Mission Stations, and the Church is devising means 
of training men for this work in future. During the year nine new 
parishes have been erected, making a grand total of 420 parishes quoad 
sacra erected under the Endowment Scheme, each of which is endowed 
with a stipend of £120 to £160 per annum. 

In approaching questions of colonial and foreign policy the Assembly 
showed fine enthusiasm, which it is certain will in due time spread 
throughout the whole Church. Dr. Mitford Mitchell, as Convener of 
the Colonial Committee, is progressive as well as financially ‘‘ sound.’’ 
He has changed the debt in which he found the Committee into a reserve 
fund of £2000. Delegates were heard from Western Australia, Queens- 
land and British Guiana; and Mr. Crow made a point for all colonial 
Churches when he said that, by allowing townships and whole com- 
munities, as in Western Australia, to take shape and develop with- 
out the influences of religion, ‘‘ the empire is preparing a far country for 
prodigal sons.’’ South Africa naturally attracts special attention at 
present. In addition to financial help, the home Church has sent two 
of her ablest licentiates, sons of ministers, to South Afriea—Mr. Ham- 
ilton Pagan to Naaupoort, and Mr. Metcalfe to Ladybrand. The Assem- 
bly appointed the Rev. Dr. Archibald Scott and Prof. John Rankine, 
K.C., as delegates to confer with the authorities of the Dutch Reformed 
Church and of the Presbyterian Church as to the best means of further- 
ing the interests of religion in South Africa, and »f promoting the union 
of the two Churches. The United Free Church has taken the same 
course and the delegates are to act in codperation. 

A needed reform has been effected in dealing with applicants for re- 
ception into the ordained ministry in Scotland who have already received 
ordination in colonial or other Presbyterian Churches. It will now be 
necessary for such applicants simply to produce proof to any Presbytery 
in Scotland that they have been ordained by one or ather of the follow- 
ing Churches, whose orders are recognized as valid by the Church of 
Scotland. The list is not final, but may be revised as need arises: Pres- 
byterian Church of England ; Presbyterian Church of Ireland ; Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America—the Church of the Northern States; Presbyterian Church in 
the United States—occupying the southern part ; United Presbyterian 
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Church of North America; Dutch Reformed Church in America ; 
Presbyterian Church of Australia ; Presbyterian Church of New Zea- 
land; Presbyterian Church of South Africa ; Dutch Reformed Church 
of South Africa ; and the Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 

The Rev. Professor Nicol, D.D., in presenting the report on the 
Jewish Mission, dwelt on the fact that from year to year among educated 
Jews there is a growing respect for our Lord and His religion, indicating 
a great preparation for the future conversion cf Israel. The appoint- 
ment of the Rev. D. M. Kay, D.Sc., our missionary in Constantinople, 
to the Chair of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity is the latest of many tributes to the excellence of the staff of the 
missions. ‘The number of Jewish children in the schools in Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Salonica, Beyrout and Alexandria is now 1613, and is 
yearly increasing, and a similar development is going on in all branches 
of the work. 

Sir Colin Macrae reported an increase of 794 in average attendance 
in the Sabbath-schools of the Church. A decrease in the number of 
teachers is no doubt due to some extent to the increase of children’s ser- 
vices with catechetical instruction, which in certain cases have taken the 
place of class teaching. Four hundred and fifty day-schools were, with 
the consent of School Boards, inspected in religious knowledge during 
the year. 

The Church Interests Committee has been organizing lectures through- 
out the country on the history and principles of the Church of Scotland. 
The Disestablishment Movement has not for some time shown signs of 
vigor; and there is a growing disposition to good will, mutual under- 
standing and practical codperation among the Churches in Scotland. 

As usual, the report on Christian Life and Work was full of interest 
and packed with details of pioneer work, both evangelical and social. 
The training of lay missionaries is to be the next undertaking of the 
Committee, which has already had the necessary experience in the train- 
ing of deaconesses and parish sisters. The Parish Magazine, with which 
has been incorporated the Mission Record, published under the Life and 
Work Committee, and bearing its name, Life and Work, has attained a 
circulation of 124,000 copies monthly, while the Deaconess’ Hospital— 
the only church hospital in Scotland—is to be enlarged, and will in 
future have the right to issue certificates of nursing which will be recog- 
nized by the medical authorities. 

The claims of the Foreign Mission were set before this Assembly with 
an impressiveness perhaps unequaled since the days of Norman MacLeod. 
Dr. MeMurtrie had interesting facts to communicate—1218 baptisms 
during the year, 130 European missionaries in the field, over 11,000 
baptized persons in the Indian, African and China missions, as com- 
pared with 1542 six years ago, 3006 of these being communicants; 200 
schools with pupils numbering over 16,000. But the most impressive 
facts were seventeen missionaries, including Mrs. Boase, of Calcutta, a 
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high-caste Bengali, the first native lady to obtain an Arts degree in 
India. Interesting statements were made by missionaries from China, 
the Punjab, Kalimpong Tibetan Mission and Central Africa. Earnest 
discussion followed. At the instigation of Dr. Mitford Mitchell, it was 
agreed to draw up annually a statement of the financial needs of the 
missions for the coming year, to be taken by the Church as the minimum 
coniribution absolutely required, and to form the basis of a strong ap- 
peal for more generous support. The Master of Polwarth sounded a 
clear note of advance; while Dr. Wallace Williamson, with an elo- 
quence rare in the recent history of the Assembly, showed that the 
minds of the younger men are earnestly directed to this grand problem 
of evangelizing the world, aud are convinced that ‘‘ added strength to 
the Foreign Mission will return in showers of blessing.’’ 

Dr. Gillespie reported good progress in augmenting the Small Livings 
of the Church, though there are still 261 parishes under what ought to 
be the minimum stipend of £200, and fifteen under £160 a year. 

Dr. Pagau, in an interesting report on the Observance of the Lord’s 
Day, showed that there is no considerable amount of unnecessary Sunday 
labor in country districts, but there is a percentage of Sunday work in 
the large towns which might be avoided. The deliverance expressed the 
hope that such evils as exist in the way of excessive hours and Sunday 
work may be checked by wise legislation. 

The Moderator, Dr. Russell, gave in the report of the Highlands and 
Islands Committee, whose special interest this year was the statement of 
the Committee’s attitude toward the troubles in the Highlands which 
have resulted from the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches. It is clearly determined that, while the Church will never 
desert the cause of the people, many of whom are left at present with- 
out shepherd or fold, she does not seek to make gain, as might so easily 
be attempted, in circumstances which are a grief to every Christian 
man who knows the Highlands. 

In response to a touching reminiscent speech of Principal Story the 
Assembly refused to introduce instrumental music into its devotions. A 
grand organ is now in the hall where the meetings are held, but the 
praise of the Assembly is led as in the days of Robertson, Tulloch and 
Cook. The closing address of the Moderator, whose election was hailed 
with special gratification in the Highlands, and who has approved him- 
self a graceful and dignified occupant of the chair, was devoted to a 
review of the changes which have taken place in the Church during 
recent years, with special reference to her immediate needs. The 
characteristics of this valedictory were precisely those of the Assembly 
to which it formed the close—quietness, confidence, thoughtfulness and 
practical wisdom. 

Dunbar, SCOTLAND. ' WititamM BorLanD, 
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THk GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


THE change which has passed over the face of the ecclesiastical scene 
in Scotland through the union of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches was conspicuous in this year’s meetings of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Church. Last year the Assembly held its first regu- 
lar meetings in Edinburgh; but, owing to the limited accommodation of 
the old Free Church Assembly Hall, many of the larger gatherings had 
to be held in the former Synod Hall, which afforded ampler space for 
the public. That Synod Hall, it may be mentioned, has now been sold 
to the Corporation of Edinburgh for a sum of £30,000, with a view to 
the erection of the much-discussed Ussher Hall for civic purposes. 
This year the Assembly premises in Edinburgh are in process of enlarge- 
ment, and could not be utilized for the annual gathering. But, apart 
from this, it was felt fitting that for once at least the Assembly of the 
United Church should meet in Glasgow, the recognized headquarters of 
the former United Presbyterian Church, and in itself the commercial 
metropolis of Scotland. The place chosen for meeting was the spacious 
St. Andrew’s Halls, and everything was done that art could devise to 
adapt the buildings for the varied purposes of an ecclesiastical conven- 
tion. The result in comfort and convenience to the members and the 
public was all that could be desired; not the least attractive feature to 
the United Presbyterians being the interior resemblance of the large 
Hall to their own Synod Hall of happy memories. Here, therefore, the 
fathers and brethren convened, and it may be safely affirmed that few 
who took part in the Assembly’s proceedings failed to realize the 
advantage of the Union in the pulses of that larger life into which the two 
Churches concerned have entered. The meeting: of the Assembly, 
speaking generally, were highly successful. A feeling of warmth, 
friendliness, enthusiasm pervaded them; the public showed their appre- 
ciation by crowding the immense hall, not only on the days of great 
‘* cases,’’ but at the evening meetings, when Missions, Temperance, 
Life and Work, and similar popular subjects were discussed ; even when 
strong differences of opinion emerged, the harmony of brotherly feeling 
that prevailed was not viviated. 

The Assembly opened on May 20 with the usual formalities, The 
retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, was unfortunately prevented 
by recent illness from discharging the duties appropriate to his office, 
and his place was taken by his lifelong friend, the Rev. Robert S. 
Drummond, D.D., who preached an eloquent sermon from Ps. xlv. 2. 
Great sympathy was expressed with Dr. Kennedy, who is held in highest 
honor by the whole Church. Afterward the new Moderator, the Rev. 
Robert Howie, D.D., was formally elected and introduced, and, arrayed 
in the dignified ‘‘ court dress’? customary to Scotch Assembly Modera- 
tors, proceeded to give a lengthy, comprehensive and practical address 
on the benefits to be expected from revival. Dr. Howie has all his life 
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been devoted to evangelistic and Church Extension work, and is recog- 
nized as the highest authority in his own section of the Church on the 
subject of Home Missions, Church Extension, and ecclesiastical statistics 
of every kind. In his address he urged the need of revival, and 
showed the blessed effects that might be hoped for from it in the cement- 
ing of Union, and greater adaptation of the efforts of the Church to 
the problems arising from the shifting of masses of the population, and 
the rise of new districts destitute of churches. He urged the Church to 
greater liberality, and asked it to aim at uot less than a quarter of 
million of pounds to meet the new requirements. Thereafter the 
Assembly put itself in shape for business. In the evening of the open- 
ing day a magnificent reception was tendered to the members by the 
Corporation of the city in its splendid Corporation Halls. 

It would be tedious to refer in detail to the more or less routine busi- 
ness of the Assembly, and to its abounding reports, which touched all 
phases of the Church’s life and work and excited deep interest. The 
United Church was able to report progress in its Sabbath-schools; it gave 
out a strong, clear note on the subject of Temperance; its missionary 
gatherings showed that the old enthusiasm for the Lord’s work in distant 
parts was not abating; while the reports on Education, on Romanism, 
on Sabbath Observance and kindred subjects gave evidence of the care 
with which the tendencies and doings of the age, in their bearings on 
religion, were being watched. Interest in the subject of Temperance 
was heightened by recent vigorous action on the part of the magistrates 
in Glasgow and elsewhere, resulting in a very large reduction in public- 
house licenses (in Glasgow alone about forty licenses were extinguished). 
The social side of the life of the Assembly was maintained by the break- 
fasts of the Moderator and of the Jeading Committees and organizations. 
A specially interesting part of the proceedings was a meeting for working 
men held on the evening of Saturday, May 24. The great hall was 
crowded, and inspiring addresses were delivered by Principal Rainy, Lord 
Provost Chisholm, Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., Prof. G. A. Smith, and 
others. 

The cause celébre of the Assembly was no doubt the case of Prof. G. 
A. Smith, arising out of his teaching in his Yale lectures on Modern 
Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. Complaint had been 
made by certain memorialists to the College Committee concerning this 
book. Prof. Smith was charged, among other things, with teaching 
that Israel’s religion till the age of the great prophets was polytheistic; 
with holding that the histories of Abraham and the patriarchs were 
mythical; with denying the Old Testament predictions of Christ, and 
the vicarious nature of His sufferings. The College Committee went 
carefully into the case and presented a unanimous report which, while 
disapproving of the tone of parts of Dr. Smith’s volume and severing 
itself from responsibility for his opinions, found that, in the light of 
explanations he had given, it did not see cause to recommend that any 
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process should be instituted against him. Strong feeling pervaded the 
Assembly in this case. There was an undeniable sense of anxiety at 
the lengths to which criticism was being pushed by its more forward 
representatives ; and a feeling prevailed that the time had come when a 
check must be put to the idea that the Church was sanctioning these 
extreme opinions, or wavering in its conviction of the reality of a divine 
revelation in the Bible, or of the importance of the Bible as the 
‘* lively oracles ’’ of God in which that revelation was conveyed to man. 
On the other hand, the fact could not be gainsaid that the Old Testa- 
ment critical movement had assumed such proportions, and gained such 
a measure of assent from believing scholars for many of its positions, as 
made it impossible, even if it had been expedient, to arrest it by a sim- 
ple exercise of authority on the part of the Assembly. The Church 
must guard its interests, and reserve its fullest right to protect itself 
against the inroads of an unbelieving and naturalistic criticism; but it 
could not hastily and by a simple act of authority pass judgment on the 
issues of a complicated movement in which truth and error had not yet 
been clearly separated. Principal Rainy, accordingly, moved that the 
Committee’s recommendation be accepted, that the Church take no 
action against Prof. Smith, while responsibility for his views was dis- 
claimed, and caution was given to professors and ministers in regard to 
their mode of dealing with such questions. At the same time the 
Church's unshaken faith in the Bible as the inspired Word of God was 
affirmed. Prof. Orr seconded this motion. A counter-motion was 
pressed by Dr. John Smith, expressing dissatisfaction with the Com- 
mittee’s report, and proposing the appointment of a representative Com- 
mittee to labor anew in the case. This was ultimately set aside in favor 
of a milder motion by the Rev. Dr. Wells, asking simply for a Com. 
mittee to hold further conference with Prof. Smith. Toward the close of 
the debate Prof. Smith himself intervened, and made a brief statement 
of his faith in reply to certain representations of his views, which 
created a profuund impression on the House. On a vote, Dr. Rainy’s 
motion was carried over that of Dr. Wells by 534 votes to 263—majority 
for Dr. Rainy, 271. 

Another subject which naturally interested the Assembly was the effect 
of the recent Union on the Highlands and the Sustentation Fund. The 
contributions to the latter fund showed at the close of the eleventh 
month of the financial year the somewhat alarming deficiency of £6021. 
Happily Dr. Walter Ross Taylor was able to report to the Assembly 
that this deficiency had been greatly lessened and finally amounted to 
only £1680. To some extent the decrease was due to the separation 
from the Church of twenty-five congregations, but the same cause 
lessened the expenditure, so that the amount available for dividend was 
practically the same as last year, and ministers would not suffer. An- 
other cause of decrease was that certain legacies were locked up pending 
the result of litigation in the civil courts about Church property. Still a 

Al 
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tendency was observable to a falling off in congregational givings, and 
steps were suggested in the direction of a greater unification of the 
financial methods of the two sections of the Church which, it was 
believed, would help to remedy the evil. Apart from special causes of 
decrease, there is no doubt that part of the falling off is due to the extra 
tax on the resources of the country in connection with the war, and to a 
depressed state of trade and fall in the value of securities. 

An interesting report on the Highlands and Islands was given in by 
Principal Rainy, in whose speech the exaggerated statements as to the 
extent of the secession in the Highlands were eftectively corrected. The 
(dissentient) ‘‘ Free Church ’’ claimed to be a body of 100,000 mem- 
bers and adherents—a number equal to about one-third of those who 
entered into the Union. (The total membership of the Free Church 
prior to the Union was about 300,000, and with these were reckoned 
100,000 Highland adherents above eighteen.) Dr. Rainy showed that 
the statement was preposterous. Of ninety-two congregations claimed 
by the dissentients, the greater number have no existence—every small 
handful of persons separating, though provided with neither church, 
minister nor ordinances, being reckoned as a congregation. Had they 
possessed the whole Free Church population of these dissenting congre- 
gations or parishes they would only amount to something under 40,000, 
instead of 100,000. In the whole of five Highland Synods before the 
Union there were 29,117 communicants, and of these there were still 
24,958 adhering to the United Church. That was to say, they had lost 
about one-seventh of their members in the Highlands, or about 4159 
members. Allowing a reasonable proportion of adherents above 
eighteen, Dr. Rainy reckoned not less than 20,000 and not more than 
30,000 as the numbers that belonged to the non-Union section. On the 
past year the general statistics show an increase in the membership of all 
reporting congregations over the whole United Church of 2295. After 
losses due to the Union the membership is eighty-five more than it was 
two years ago. The total membership reported is 495,259, while thirty 
congregations did not report. 

The colleges of the Church were reported on as in a high state of 
efficiency, with an increase in the number of students. The lamented 
death of Prof. J. Robertson, D.D., of Aberdeen, having caused a 
vacancy in the Chair of Church History in that college, some discussion 
took place as to whether, in view of the paucity of students in that 
college, the vacancy should be filled up, or the work not rather be dis- 
tributed among the remaining professors. It was, however, agreed to 
proceed, and the Rev. Dr. Stalker, well known by his works in both 
Britain and America, was unanimously elected to the vacant chair. 
The Principalship of the Glasgow College was also vacant through the 
retirement of Dr. G. C. M. Douglas, so long and honorably connected 
with the Free Church College, and the close of the term of office of 
the Rev. Dr. George C. Hutton, who had been Principal of the Edin- 
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burgh United Presbyterian College, and latterly was associated with Dr. 
Douglas as Joint-Principal in Glasgow. The names proposed for the 
office were those of Prof. T. M. Lindsay, D.D., of Glasgow, and Prof. 
James Orr, D.D., formerly of the Edinburgh Unitei Presbyterian 
College, and a vote, taken very much on Church lines, resulted in the 
election of Dr. Lindsay. Principal Lindsay has this year distinguished 
himself as the Cunningham Lecturer on Early Church Institutions. 

It may be mentioned that in connection with the Assembly presenta- 
tions of portraits were publicly made to the Rev. Dr. W. Ross Taylor, 
and to Principal Hutton, in recognition of the esteem in which they are 
respectively held by their friends in the United Church. 

One of the closing discussions of the Assembly was devoted to the old 
subject of the relations of Church and State, and some lively passages 
took place between Drs. Hutton and Rainy, as representing the demand 
for Disestablishment of the State Church, and a minority who depre- 
cated the urging of that demand in Church courts. The feeling of the 
Assembly, however, was distinctly with the leaders. Strong ground was 
taken in this and in the Education report in opposition to the Educa- 
tion Bill at present before the country. 

The series of meetings of a happy and successful Assembly were 
brought to a close on the evening of Friday, May 30, after an appro- 
priate concluding address by the Moderator, following out the lines of 
the address with which he commenced his duties. 


GLasaow, SCOTLAND. JAMES ORR. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


Tue One Hundred and Fourteenth General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America met in the Fifth Avenue 
Church, New York City, May 15, 1902. The opening sermon was 
preached by the Moderator of the last preceding Assembly, the Rev. 
Henry Collin Minton, D.D., of San Francisco, who took for his text 
Heb. xi. 40, and for his theme, ‘‘ The Enduring Mission of Presby- 
terianism."’ The order for the first business session, in the afternoon, 
was unusually prolonged and perhaps exceptionally interesting. The 
democratic elements of our distinctively republican Presbyterianism are 
never more actively displayed than when the Moderator of an Assembly 
is to be elected. In this instance ‘the number of aspirants, or rather of 
nominecs, was uncommonly large and the speeches were, some of them, 
uncommonly long. It is hard to believe that the most dignified or the 
most edifying incident in the proceedings of an American Assembly is 
the election of its presiding officer. An enthusiastic, passionate appeal 
may in a@ moment upset the calm purpose and wise judgment of the 
whole body, so that no prophet can foretell what the final result will 
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be. If it could be done it certainly would be, in some respects at least, 
a great gain if the Scottish method of nominating the Moderator in 
advance should be adopted; but it could not be done. The nominees 
this year were President Moftat, of Washington and Jefferson College 
President Kerr, of Bellevue College, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Holmes, of 
Pittsburg; the Rev. Dr. Duffield, of New York City; the Rev. Dr. 
Phraner, of the Presbytery of Westchester; and Prof. Henry van Dyke, 
of Princeton University. The second ballot decided the contest in favor 
of Dr. van Dyke, and it was the universal judgment that the Modera- 
tor’s dignity, courtesy, fairness and exceptionally happy faculty on 
‘“ occasions ’’ contributed very much to make this Assembly memorable 
for its deep spiritual tone and warm harmonious spirit. 

This Assembly was signalized as marking the centennial of our organ- 
ized Home Missionary work. It is an even century since the appoint- 
ment of the first Committee, which afterward ripened into the presen 
Board of Home Missions. This event was fittingly commemorated by 
a series of meetings which had been carefully arranged in advance. 
The Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of Philadelphia, traced the growth of 
Home Missions east of the Alleghenies; the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls, 
of St. Louis, trom the Alleghenies to the Rockies; and the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
P. Hill, of Portland, Ore., from the Rockies to the Pacific. These 
addresses were full of historical interest, and it is to be hoped that the 
whole Church may have them in permanent printed form. The climax 
of this feature of the Assembly was the great meeting in the Carnegie 
Hall which was addressed by President Roosevelt. It was no small 
thing that the Chief Magistrate of the nation should journey several 
hundred miles to address a Home Missionary meeting; and it was evi- 
dent to ali who heard his terse and strenuous utterances that he regards 
every question and duty in public life from the viewpoint of a stalwart 
Christian faith; nor did he hesitate, as a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, to state his own ancestral and personal affiliations with the Pres- 
byterian communion, although his whole speech was so catholic and 
patriotic in spirit that no sectarian of any faith could be offended in the 
least. Another matter of interest in this Assembly was the report of 
the Evangelistic Committee. The preceding Assembly had appointed 
this Committee, with Mr. John H. Converse, of Philadelphia, as Chair- 
man. At the time that action was regarded as somewhat tentative. 
The Committee was left to work out for itself, in large measure, its own 
place, functions and methods. Its aim, in short, was to stimulate, 
develop, aid and possibly, in some measure, to direct the already existing 
agencies of the Church along evangelistic lines. It was felt that the 
real guarantee of evangelistic eftort is the possession of the evangelistic 
spirit. One year has been sufficient to demonstrate that great possi- 
bilities my lie in this movement, if wisely directed. The discussion of 
the report sounded a deep note to which the whole Assembly responded, 
and it was felt that the Presbyterian Church is not doing what it should 
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in reaching the unchurched. The Assembly was gratified with the 
year’s record, under the wise and generous chairmanship of Mr. Con- 
verse, and continued the Committee with expressions of hearty approval 
and support. 

The matter of supreme interest to many in this Assembly was the 
report of the Special Committee on the Revision of the Confession of 
Faith. The last Assembly had appointed a Committee of Twenty-one, 
with certain specific and definite instructions, and this Committee was 
directed to have its report ready for the Assembly of 1902. The report 
was presented and received on the morning of Friday, May 16, and 
its consideration, upon the motion to adopt, was made the first order for 
the next Thursday morning. Printed copies of the report were put into 
the hands of the Commissioners for perusal or reference in the meantime. 
At the appointed hour a magnificent audience filled the great church 
and expectation ran high. The Chairman of the Committee opened the 
discussion with a candid statement of the considerations which led the 
Committee to its unanimous conclusions. Several representative Commis- 
sioners followed in hearty support, and, with a single dissenting voice, 
the Assembly voted to transmit the eleven overtures recommended: 
The whole business ovcupied less than two hours; there was the utmost 
good feeling in the entire discussion; the Assembly seemed well satisfied 
with its action ; and it was felt on all sides that an acute crisis had been 
safely passed. Certainly every one must put his own interpretation and 
valuation upon this important action. Possibly some of the members 
of the Committee regarded the praise which was bestowed upon their 
work as extravagant, but in any case it must have been gratifying to 
see those who had wanted nothing done and those who had wanted most 
done vying with each other in their cordial approval of the report. 

The recommendations of the Committee included a Declaratory State- 
ment, three textual modifications of the Confession, and two new chap- 
ters. The Declaratory Statement consists of a meaningful preamble 
which constitutes an Overture in itself, followed by two paragraphs 
referring to Chapter iii and Chapter x, Section 3 respectively, and con- 
tents itself for the most part with disclaiming certain unwarranted and 
prejudicial inferences. The textual changes recommended are confined 
to the Confessional statements concerning the sin of refusing to take an 
oath, the good works of the unregenerate and the Pope as antichrist. 
The two additional chapters proposed are ‘‘ Chapter xxxiv: Of the Holy 
Spirit,’’ and ‘‘ Chapter xxxv: Of the Love of God and Missions.’’ 
Doubtless some Commissioners voted to send these overtures down to the 
Presbyteries seeing that the conditions there are more conducive to free 
discussion and exhaustive consideration. No charge of inconsistency 
can stand against a member of the Assembly of 1902 that thus voted, 
who votes in his Presbytery against the final adoption of some or all of 
these overtures. And yet it must be said that it is hard to believe that 
the meaning of the Assembly’s action was so non-committal as that. 
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Expressions of hearty and unqualified approval were heard on every 
side. It is idle to suppose that all differences had been swallowed up in 
some strange and magical way. But it is not too much to believe that 
many who had supposed themselves much farther apart found that here 
is ground which each could claim as distinctly his own. It has often 
been said that it was wonderful—a ‘‘ miracle,’’ one editor has said— 
that these twenty-one Committeemen should have agreed. But why is 
it so wonderful? Are they not all intelligent, godly, Christian men, 
ordained to the ministry of the Gospel of Christ, having avowed solemn 
allegiance to the doctrines of the Presbyterian Church? The suggestion 
that such agreement is a miracle carries with it ugly implications which 
it is of immeasurable value to American Presbyterianism and to Pro- 
testant Christianity to have effectually proved to be false. We submit 
that it should have been regarded as far more wonderful if they could 
not have agreed. Let them come together in mutual confidence; let 
them understand each other and see each from the other’s point of view; 
and while it is folly to suppose that all differences of conviction will van- 
ish, it is safe to say that with conscientious, Spirit-led men, standing on 
such a common ecclesiastical basis, many of their supposed disagreements 
will be reduced far toward the vanishing point. And what has shown 
itself to be true of this doctrinally representative Committee might well 
be equally true of the whole Church which, notwithstanding many differ- 
ences of manifestation, is yet substantially homogeneous and harmonious 
in its faith. 

The Committee’s report fell into two parts. The first included the 
overtures which the Assembly voted in the wholesale to tranmsit to the 
Presbyteries. The second part contained the so-called ‘‘ Brief State- 
ment of the Reformed Faith.’’ The Committee studiously refrained 
from making any recommendations or suggestions concerning this pro- 
duct of their toil. It had not understood itself as called upon to make a 
new Confession of Faith. Its interpretation of the appointing Assem- 
bly’s instructions may be seen from the following resolution which 
stands upon the journal of the Committee, namely: 

“« Resolved, That it is the sense of this Committee that the Brief State- 
ment of the Reformed faith which the Assembly has ordered us to pre- 
pare should be made with the view to inform and enlighten the people in 
regard to the significance, and religious meaning of the Reformed faith, 
and not with the view of becoming a test of orthodoxy for ministers, 
elders and deacons.”’ 

The Chairman of the Committee, not, however, in any sense represent- 
ing the Committee in this, offered this resolution, which was heartily 
adopted by the Assembly, namely: 

‘« Resolved, That the Brief Statement be adopted and printed, with the 
approval of the Assembly, for use in the Church, to instruct the people 
and give a better understanding of our doctrinal beliefs.’’ 

He offered that motion not only because of what it does, but also 
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because of what it does not do. Without doubt there would have been 
a very determined opposition to any action of the Assembly contem- 
plating the transmission of this Brief Statement to the Presbyteries for 
their adoption or rejection as a constitutional formulary of the Presby- 
terian Church. Such action was in no way suggested on the floor of 
the Assembly; and it is quite certain that it was not in the mind of the 
Assembly of 1901. The paper was framed by the Committee and was 
approved by the Assembly with the purpose of being popularly didactic. 
It in no way takes the place or the dignity of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith or of the Catechisms. This design predetermined its 
scope, its form and, in large measure, its content, and it is only with 
this design in mind that the Statement can be properly understood, 
appreciated, criticised or employed. 

It is the confident hope of many that what this Assembly has done 
will open the way for a speedy and happy relief from certain prejudicial 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations, both within the Church and 
without, concerning its doctrines; while, at the same time, it certainly 
cannot, in any appreciable degree, qualify the attitude of hearty allegi- 
ance to the Reformed faith which it is alike the duty and the glory of 
American Presbyterianism to conserve. 

The Assembly received a gratifying report from every Board, showing 
freedom from debt and progress in work. The preceding year has been 
one of harmony, hopefulness and advancement. Many social courtesies 
were extended to the Assembly, and were gratefully enjoyed. Among 
those thus favoring the Assembly are to be mentioned the American 
Tract Society, the American Bible Society, the Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions in the Presbyterian Building, the University of New 
York, the University and Theological Seminary at Princeton and the 
Hudson River Steamboat Company. The arrangements which had been 
made for the entertainment, convenience and comfort of the Assembly 
were admirable and complete. The reception tendered by the Presby- 
terian Social Union of New York was on a splendid scale of metro- 
politan liberality and magnificence. It is not always that the largest 
cities, any more than isolated country towns, are most suitable meeting- 
places for the Assembly ; without much doubt, some of the Commis- 
sioners were a trifle apprehensive as they came up to New York; but 
certainly all turned away with the feeling that for delightful social 
features, for high and sustained interest in the proceedings of the 
Assembly, for effective appeal to large and sympathetic audiences, for 
deep and tender spiritual tone from first to last, and for hopefulness and 
confidence in the outlook for the future, the Assembly of 1902 ranks 
high among the many excellent Assemblies of recent years. 


SAN FRANCISCO. Henry Cotun Minton. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES — 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR 1902. 


Tue forty-first General Assembly of this branch of the Presbyterian 
Church met at Jackson, Miss., on May 17, and continued in session 
eight days. This was the first time that the Assembly gathered in the 
beautiful capital of the State of Mississippi. Though not a large city, 
yet the abounding hospitality of the generous people of this typical 
Southern community entertained the Assembly most comfortably. The 
Rev. J. B. Hutton, pastor of the First Church, in whose place of wor- 
ship the Assembly convened, deserves much praise for the fine plans to 
make the Court comfortable. 

Just about two hundred Commissioners were in attendance from the 
thirteen Synods and the eighty Presbyteries of the Assembly. They 
were an earnest, representative body of men, and they devoted themselves 
with due diligence to their responsible duties. There were many young 
men among them; but there were also four ex-Moderators and a score 
or so of older men, who helped to give maturity to the deliberations. 
Many influential ruling elders were present and rendered useful service. 

The Rev. Neander M. Woods, D.D., of Memphis, Tenn., the retiring 
Moderator, took as the theme of his opening sermon ‘‘ Christian Edu- 
cation,’? and made an earnest and effective plea for such education in 
all our bounds. For his successor in the Moderator’s chair four worthy 
names were put in nomination, and after several ballots the choice of 
the Assembly fell upon the Rev. William T. Hall, D.D., professor of 
Systematic Theology in Columbia Seminary, South Carolina. Dr. Hall 
was for many years a faithful pastor at Lynchburg, Va., but for the 
past six or seven years he has been a member of the faculty of Columbia 
Seminary. He made an excellent presiding officer, and by his bearing 
in the chair won the highest regard of the entire Assembly. 

The reports from the various Executive Committees of the Church 
revealed a degree of blessing and prosperity during the year. These 
Committees are six in number, as follows: Home Missions, Dr. S. L. 
Morris, Atlanta, Ga., Secretary; Foreign Missions, Dr. S. H. Chester, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Education for the Ministry, Dr. J. M. Lumpkin, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Publication and Colportage, Dr. J. K. Hazen,* Rich- 
mond, Va.; Colored Evangelization, Dr. D. C. Lilly, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Ministerial Relief, Dr. I. S. McElroy, Richmond, Va. Sabbath- 
school and Young People’s Work is under the Committee on Publication, 
and has Dr. A. L. Phillips as its General Secretary. 

It will be observed that the headquarters of these different branches of 
the activity of the Church are distributed widely over the Church, 
where the secretaries reside and have their offices. This plan has some 
advantages and some disadvantages; but the Church seems well satisfied 

* Since these words were penned Dr. Hazen has passed away. For nearly 


a quarter of a century he had discharged the duties of Secretary of Publication 
with great care and ability. 
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with the present plan of operation. These Committees are merely exec- 
utive. They are reappointed each Assembly, and the secretaries are 
also reélected from year to year. 

Annual reports were presented from the five Theologica) Seminaries of 
the Church. These are at Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C., Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.. Louisville, Ky., and Austin, Texas. The last named 
made its first report this year. It reported organization, and proposes 
to open its first session this autumn. In all these institutions there were 
160 students, which is a smaller number than for several years past. 
The fact of the serious falling off in the number of candidates for the 
ministry causes much cuncern in the Church. Many reasons are given 
for this, but the feeling prevails that it behooves the Church to pray 
earnestly to the Lord of the harvest to revive His people and to send 
forth laborers into the harvest fields. The low state of piety in the Church 
generally may be the main cause, hence the need for revival is sorely 
felt. This year there are reported only about 280 candidates in all 
stages of preparation, while about six years ago there were 414. The 
number of churches increases each year, the foreign field calls for men, 
and an average of about thirty ministers die each year. The situation is 
now serious, and may soon become alarming. 

The reports presented by the various Standing Committees were in 
good order, and indicated that the blessing of God had not been with- 
held during the year. In Home Mission work there has been distinct 
advance. At present this work is carried on partly by Presbyteries, 
partly by Synods, and partly by the General Assembly. This makes 
a rather complicated system, and some have felt the need of unifying 
and simplifying the plan. A Special Committee was appointed by the 
last Assembly to consider this whole subject and report to this Assembly. 
This Committee made a carefully considered report, which was ordered 
by the Assembly to be sent down to the Presbyteries for consideration 
during the year. Whatever may be finally done, the discussion of the 
whole subject will do good. 

In Foreign Mission work the year has been prosperous. More 
missionaries have been at work than ever before, and the contributions 
have been in advance of any former year. An earnest call is made for 
$200,000 for this cause during the next year. This is less than ninety 
cents a member, for the total membership of the Church is now over 
230,000. A Field Secretary was asked, and the Assembly chose the 
Rev. W. R. Dobyns, D.D., of St. Joseph, Mo. He would render 
admirable service, but has not seen his way clear to accept. 

The work among the colored people has been pushed vigorously, in 
spite of its difficulty, during the year; and it is felt by many that the 
Church is doing too little for their religious welfare. Stillman Institute, 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Williams Institute, Abbeville, 8. C., have been 
doing good educational work during the year. There has also been some 
expansion in Sabbath-school and Evangelistic work among the colored 


people. 
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The new Executive Committee on Ministerial Relief, appointed last 
year, presented its first report to this Assembly, through Dr. Russell 
Cecil, its chairman. His report more than justified the action of last 
Assembly in giving a separate Committee charge of this important 
scheme. The regular contributions are Jargely increased, and over 
$5000 has been secured as the beginning of an endowment. Dr. I. S. 
McElroy, of Kentucky, was elected secretary. He has accepted the 
position and will soon enter on its duties. 

Many routine matters occupied much of the attention of the Assembly. 
A fraternal letter from the newly formed Synod of Mexico was read and 
a suitable response was ordered. The Assembly’s Home and School at 
Fredericksburg, Va., made a good report of its condition. Two judicial 
eases of no great difficulty were satisfactorily settled by the Assembly. 
Many overtures were answered, most of them, as usual, in the negative. 
The last Thursday in June was set apart as a day of humiliation and 
prayer on account of the low state of religion within the bounds of the 
Church. The ad interim Committee which for several years has been 
at work on the Catechism on Church Government was continued and 
enlarged. Another similar Committee was named to draw up a Cate- 
chism on Church History. This indicates that catechetics is not dying 
out in this Church. Certain changes in the boundaries of Presbyteries 
and Synods were approved. The Latin thesis was excused from further 
service in the examinations for licensure and ordinations. Dr. Matthews, 
of London, England, General Secretary of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches, was present and gave an informing address on the work of the 
Alliance. Thirty delegates were named to attend the next Council, 
which meets at Liverpool, England, in 1904. The American Bible 
Society was represented in a good address by Dr. W. L. Haven. Pro- 
posals from some of our ministers and elders in Nashville for union with 
the Reformed Church (Dutch) were not entertained, not so much on 
account of any unwillingness to come into closer relations with the 
brethren of this body, as on account of the somewhat informal nature of 
the proposals. The work of Sabbath-schools and of Young People’s 
Societies waz found to have made progress during the year, and their 
interests were carefully discussed by the Assembly. Proposals for a 
graded series of lesson helps were approved. 

The popular meetings at night were well conducted, the public recep- 
tion at the opening of the Assembly was enjoyable, and the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper was a precious service. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Sabbath Observance showed that there was no improvement 
in this country in keeping the Lord’s Day holy, and the outlook for 
any speedy improvement seems gloomy. The Committee on the Century 
Fund reported that $423,000 of the $1,000,000 undertaken had been 
raised. A careful narrative concerning the state of religion was pre- 
sented and approved. Other routine matters need not be alluded to. 

In this Assembly two subjects gave rise to considerable discussion. 
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One was concerning the report of the Kentucky Seminary. Most of the 
readers of these lines are aware that in Kentucky there are two Synods, 
North and South, occupying common territory. The former has about 
8000 members, and the latter about 22,000. These two Synods have 
hitherto had separate educational institutions. For many years efforts 
had been made to combine these in some way, but it was not till last 
year that their consolidation was effected. This brought Centre College, 
North, and Centra] University, South, together at Danville, under the 
general title of Central University, with Centre College its literary and 
scientific department. This institution, some months ago, closed the first 
session of its joint work, with much to encourage. This institution has 
property and endowments, all told, of nearly $800,000, of which 
$618,000 pertains to her work of Centre College at Danville. 

This consolidation also united the Danville Seminary, North, and 
Louisville Seminary, South, at Louisville, Ky., under the title of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Kentucky. This institution has 
now property and endowments amounting to about $600,000, and plans 
are under way for the erection of handsome new buildings. The first 
year of the joint Seminary closed in May and was entirely satisfactory. 

The College and the Seminary are under separate Boards of Directors, 
and each Board is composed of an equal number from each Synod. The 
charter provisions are very carefully drawn, so as fairly and fully to pro- 
tect the property and other interests of both parties to the compact. 

Last year, at Little Rock, the Assembly gave its assent to this con- 
solidation of the Seminaries, though there were some who doubted the 
wisdom of the whole plan. When the report of the Seminary was pre- 
sented to the Assembly this year some objection to its reception was 
made. This objection was raised on several grounds which need not 
now be recited. After considerable explanation and debate the Assem- 
bly received the report with practical unanimity. It went, like the 
other Seminary reports, to the Committee on Theological Seminaries. 
The report of this Committee was adopted by the Assembly. This 
settled the matter, and this Seminary, with its teaching and property 
securely guarded by the charter, has opening before it a wide door of 
useful service. The problem for the brethren on both sides in Kentucky 
is difficult, but those who know best are sure that this is a safe and wise 
solution of it. 

The other question, which gave rise to even more prolonged debate, 
was that of the salvation of infants dying in infancy. 

Two years ago, in answer to certain overtures, the Assembly, at 
Atlanta, Ga., said, ‘‘ That the present language of the Confession of 
Faith, fairly interpreted, cannot be construed to teach that any who die 
in infancy are lost.’’ Then, later on in the same Assembly, this answer 
was by resolution ordered to be printed as a footnote in the Confession. 
This gave rise to overtures to the next Assembly, most of which found 
fault with the resolution to print this answer as a footnote, on the 
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ground, mainly, that it looked like amending the Confession in an irregu- 
lar way. The Assembly last year, at Little Rock, had to deal with these 
and other overtures on the general subject. This Assembly rescinded 
the order to print the answer above recited as a footnote, but it left 
the action of the Atlanta Assembly untouched so far as the merits of the 
case are concerned. It declined to go further, either in explaining the 
text or revising it, and it gave certain reasons for its action, and among 
others this—‘‘ Because, while we have a well-grounded hope, founded on 
Scripture, that all infants dying in infancy are saved, yet the Confession 
of Faith goes as far as the Scriptures justify a positive credal statement 
upon the subject.’’ This again was not satisfactory to some, and hence 
overtures came up again to this Assembly, asking several things, so that 
it had to face them. This gave rise to the debate on the report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures, which was earnest and protracted. 

In the discussions in this Assembly three distinct types of view 
developed. One wished to leave the text unchanged, a second desired an 
explanatory statement, while a third proposed a revision of the text of 
the Confession on infant salvation. The action of the Assembly related 
to three points. First, the reason of the Little Rock Assembly, already 
quoted, was rescinded. Secondly, an explanation of the Confession was 
earried to the effect ‘‘ that the Confession does not teach that any who 
die in infancy are lost,’’ and ‘‘ that the Scriptures amply warrant us in 
believing that such infants are included in the election of grace, and are 
regenerated as saved by Christ through the Spirit.’’ Thirdly, the pro- 
posal to send this statement to the Presbyteries, as an amendment to the 
Confession, was voted down by 94 to 79 by the Assembly. 

‘Thus the matter rests. It cannot be said to be really settled. We 
have simply three Assembly deliverances, which have their proper value, 
but they may be modified in different deliverances by next Assembly. 
Perhaps additional confusion has been introduced. In removing the 
reason, already quoted, of last year’s Assembly, the Assembly has this 
year virtually said that the Confession does not go as far as the Scriptures 
justify a credal statement upon this subject. Yet when a proposal was 
made to send something down to Presbyteries which might bring the 
Scriptures and Confession into harmony, this was rejected by the 
Assembly. Thus the Assembly has said that the Confession and the 
Scriptures are not in agreement, but it has refused to make any attempt 
to bring them into unison. We have not space to speak of other points 
involved in this discussion by the Assembly. For ourselves we are satis- 
fied with the text as it stands, but would be willing to read ‘ elect per- 
sons '’ for. ‘‘ elect infants’’ dying in infancy. The grand thing about 
the Confession is that it teaches infant salvation on gospel grounds, as 
against Romanist and Pelagian and that it is silent where the Scriptures 
are silent. This is its real historic import. 

But here we conclude. The next Assembly is to be held in Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. Francis R. BEATTIE. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met in Bloor Street Church, Toronto, on 
Wednesday, the 11th of June, and closed on Thursday, the 19th. The 
Commissioners were rather more numerous than in any preceding Assem- 
bly, a large amount of business was transacted and the tone of the 
Assembly was good. The Rev. Prof. Bryce, LL.D., of Manitoba Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, was chosen Moderator, and he discharged the duties of 
the Chair with ability, impartiality and courtesy. The late Assembly 
was larger than any which will convene for several years, for, in pursu- 
ance of the judgment of Presbyteries, under the Barrier Act, it was 
decided that in future the General Assembly should consist of a sixth 
part of the ministers whose names are on the roll of Presbyteries, with 
an equal number of elders. The proportion till now has been one- 
fourth. 

As usual, the proceedings of the Assembly consisted mainly in review- 
ing the work of the year as presented in the reports of the several Boards 
and Standing Committees. It is matter of deep thankfulness that these 
reports were, on the whole, very favorable. Financially the past year 
was a good one—the best indeed in the history of the Church. There 
had been apprehensions expressed that the considerable effort to make 
the Century Fund quite successful might diminish the contributions for 
the year in support of Missions, Home and Foreign. Happily these 
apprehensions proved groundless; for, almost without exception, the 
Schemes of the Church received more than in any previous year. 

The Church had aimed at raising, on behalf of its work—especially 
of Missions and Theological Education—a fund of one million dollars, of 
which amount $400,000 should go to the reduction of debt on church 
buildings, while $600,000 should be devoted to the Schemes. The Com- 
mittee on the Century Fund was able to report that for the Debt Fund 
$920,000 was subscribed, and $867,000 paid; while for the Common 
Fund (Schemes) $608,000 was subscribed, and $563,000 paid. When 
this effort is completed in December next, it is hoped that the Common 
Fund will have received not less than the $600,000 proposed as its share. 
The Committee ‘‘ rejoices greatly in the conscientious way in which the 
great majority of our people have dealt with this movement.”’ 

The total receipts during the year (Century Fund excluded) were 
$2,857,489—an increase on the preceding year of $300,870. The 
ordinary receipts for congregational purposes were $1,861,689—an 
increase of $133,876. It thus appears that nearly $1,000,000 were 
contributed for Missions, Home and Foreign, Theological Education, 
Aged Ministers’ Fund, Widows’ and Orphans’ Funé and other ‘‘ relig- 
ious and benevolent purposes.’’ The ‘‘ Missionary Revenue’’ is stated 
to be $394,203, of which amount $65,043 was raised by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. 
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The number of communicants reported is 219,470, an increase for the 
year of 5799. The number received on profession of faith was 11,259, 
an increase of 744. The total number of ministers on the rolls of Pres- 
byteries was 1198, and on the Appendix to these rolls are 170 names 
(these latter, not being in charge, are not reckoned as members of Pres- 
byteries). The Presbyterian population of the Dominion, according to 
the Census of 1901, is 842,301, an increase of 87,000 in the last 
decennium. 

The college reports show a decrease—though not great—in the number 
of students in theology. There were 169 students altogether; of these 
forty-five completed their course. Whilst the decrease in the number of 
candidates for the ministry is not so great as in many other Churches in 
Europe and America, it is quite sufficient to show that the matter 
requires earnest consideration. Various explanations of this decrease 
are advanced in Canada, as elsewhere; and various remedies are sug- 
gested. The Senate of the Presbyterian College, Halifax, says: ‘‘ The 
chief reason for this decrease we take to be the fact that an impression 
has gone abroad that there has been an over-supply of candidates for the 
ministry.’’ One would gladly believe that this, rather than the increase 
of worldliness and weakening of spiritual life, accounts for a fact which 
is causing anxiety in the Churches of the Old World and the New. In 
any case the College at Halifax is right when it ‘‘ earnestly asks the 
Assembly to urge upon ministers the duty of encouraging suitable young 
men to come forward and offer themselves for this great work.’’ 


In view of an apprehended deficiency of laborers in our large Home 
Mission our General Assembly has instituted a course of training, to 
extend over five vears and to be given in Manitoba College, for a class 
of men to be known as ‘‘ minister-evangelists.’’ The course of study 
prescribed does not embrace Hebrew, and may dispense with the knowl- 
edge of any language save English; while each year’s attendance at any 


be 


‘* training institute ’’ recognized by the Home Mission Committee shall 
be considered equivalent to a year of the new course. If, after four 
years of labor in the Home Mission, a ‘‘ minister-evangelist ’’ shall have 
approved himself to the Home Mission Committee and his Presbytery, 
it shall be competent to the General Assembly to give him the full status 
of a minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

It seems very doubtful whether the Assembly has done well in taking 
this step. There are certainly cases in which the Church should admit 
to full ministerial standing men who possess special ministerial qualifica- 
tions, though they have not completed the ordinary curriculum of study ; 
but to institute a school for preparing a class of such men is a step 
requiring very serious consideration. There are few cases in which a 
young man who ought to study for the ministry finds that he is pre- 
vented from so doing by the ordinary educational requirements; when 
such a case occurs it can be satisfactorily dealt with without instituting 
a new curriculum. Every theological teacher knows how many young 
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men there are who are anxious to find a short cut to the ministry. 
Sufficient devotion and patience would generally enable these to pass 
through the ordinary course. The Canadian Church in abolishing its 
‘« Preparatory Course,’’ declared its conviction that a really good course 
in Arts was of much value to the student of theology; but the appoint- 
ment of this new course is fitted, we fear, to neutralize that important 
step. Every one sympathizes with the desire to have an adequate supply 
of home missionaries. ‘The matter, indeed, is urgent; but it is by no 
means evident that the number of laborers will be considerably increased 
by lowering their literary qualifications. 

Queen’s University sustained a great loss by the death, in April, of 
its distinguished head, the Rev. Principal Grant. During his admin- 
istration of twenty-five years the University made remarkable progress 
in every direction. He was conducting a movement which contem- 
plates the nationalizing of the Arts Department, and the placing of 
theology directly under the care of the General Assembly, as in the 
other theological schools of the Church. Before Dr. Grant’s death the 
proposed changes in the university had received the approval of two 
successive Assemblies. The late Assembly again expressed approval, 
but left the matter in the hands of the trustees of the university, and 
reappointed its Committee for consultation with that body. 

A large part of the time of the Assembly was devoted to the considera- 
tion of its mission work. The Home Mission work is constantly expand- 
ing, as settlement proceeds in the Northwest. And the occupation of 
the great wheat-bearing areas is proceeding rapidly, and promises to 
advance with accelerated speed. The Presbyterian Church is alive to 
the great responsibility thus imposed upon it. The foremost position 
which it has in the new Provinces and the Territories—partly due to the 
complexion of the immigration in past years and partly the result of the 
zealous labors of its missionaries, of the quite exceptional labors of its 
late Superintendent of Home Missions, the Rev. Dr. Robertson, and of 
the service rendered by the College of Manitoba—lays upon our Church 
enhanced obligation to do what it can for the spiritual welfare of 
regions which will soon be the home of many millions. 

The death of Dr. Robertson made it necessary to consider the whole 
question of the superintendency of the mission field in the Northwest. 
It was obvious that a work to which the herculean energies of Dr. 
Robertson were inadequate could not be successfully conducted by one 
man. The Assembly appointed three: Dr. Herdman, of Calgary, and 
Mr. Carmichael, of Regina, as superintendents, and Dr. McLaren, of 
Vancouver, as field secretary. 

The Foreign Mission revenue for the year was nearly $160,000. The 
mission fields are the New Hebrides, Trinidad, Demerara, Korea, For- 
mosa, Hanan in China, Central India. Missions are also established 
among the Indians of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories and the 
Chinese of British Columbia. 
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The terrible visitation of famine has necessarily much prominence, for 
the last two years, in the reports from India. There are now 712 boys 
and 1042 women and girls who, in consequence of the famine, have 
become a charge upon the mission, and who must be provided for until 
they are able to provide for themselves. The Church is appealed to for 
a continuance of its benevolence toward these destitute people, and we 
cannot doubt that the response will be as before. With such an oppor- 
tunity of communicating religious instruction, the dismissal and aban- 
donment of these persons—even did this not mean starvation —cannot 
be thought of. 

The missionaries have returned to Hanan, China, from which they 
were driven in the fearful crisis of 1900. Apprehensions were naturally 
entertained as to their reception by the authorities and the people, but, 
in the goodness of God, these have been speedily dissipated. Not only 
have the converts received their beloved teachers with great joy, but 
officials and populace have been forward in showing good will. Among 
the native Christians only three were found who had not been entirely 
true to their profession. Though several of the missionaries were rather 
severely wounded in their expulsion, none of them lost their lives; nor 
had any of the converts, though exposed to persecution and torture, 
suffered death. The work of the mission is resumed amidst many 
tokens of the divine mercy. 

The very interesting mission in the New Hebrides is still threatened 
by French aggression; it is hoped, however, that the watchfulness and 
resolution of Australia may avert this danger. A fearful hurricane on 
these islands had destroyed much mission property, including the Mar- 
tyrs’ Memorial Church on Vroomanga, but in- response to an appeal by 
Rev. Mr. Robertson, the missionary on the island, ample funds are pro- 
vided fur rebuilding the church which commemorates those heroic sol- 
diers of the Cross, Williams and the Gordons. The new mission in Korea 
is full of promise. The stability and progress of the work in Formosa 
testifies to the manner in which its foundations were laid by Dr. Mackay, 
now that his hand is withdrawn. Quiet and unostentatious work is 
being done among the Indians of the Northwest, and a considerable 
number of children are under instruction in the mission schools. 

‘* The work of French evangelization has been carried on during the 
past year in forty electoral districts in the province of Quebec, five in 
Ontario and three in New Brunswick.’’ The communicants in the mis- 
sion number 1108, of whom 144 were added during the year. The duty 
of the Church to maintain this work should not be called in question. It 
is not denied that the Church of Rome holds much valuable truth, and 
that there are true Christians in its fold; but the Papal system embraces 
much serious error, which obscures the way of life to many, and is 
responsible, we can scarcely doubt, for large developments of unbelief 
among the educated classes in all countries where it is in the ascendant. 
There are Protestants, excellent persons, who regard missions to 
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Roman Catholics as a mistake and an impertinence, and whose conviction 
is that Romanism, so far as it needs reformation, should be left to reform 
itself. But why should not Protestantism, if it has received clearer 
light, not seek generously to impart this blessing to others? It seems 
our duty to preach the Gospel, in the fullness of its blessings, wherever 
we have the opportunity. Were our missionaries among the French 
Canadians men who attack and revile the religion of the people, or 
whose aim is mere proselytism, it would be a very different situation. 
There is no evidence that any such procedure is chargeable upon any 
agent of the French mission. 

The Assembly discussed at considerable length the matter of the use 
of individual communion cups, which was brought before it by a refer- 
ence from the Synod of the Maritime Provinces. The question was, 
Should it be left to Sessions to decide for themselves regarding the use 
of individual cups, or should the common practice be enforced by the 
authority of the General Assembly ? It was moved: ‘‘ That whereas, 
the use of the individual communion cup is contrary to the laws and 
practice of the Church in all ages, the Assembly sees no cause for its 
introduction ; further, the Assembly deprecates the practice of indi- 
vidual congregations introducing such important changes without the 
sanction of the Supreme Court of the Church.’’ In support of this 
motion, it was argued that the usual practice is sanctioned by Scripture, 
that it is not only seemly but necessary as representing the unity of the 
body of Christ, and that the alleged sanitary objection to the present 
custom is altogether fanciful. In favor of leaving the matter to Ses- 
sions it was contended that, under certain conditions, infection was cer- 
tainly liable 10 be communicated by persons using the same cup, that 
many had strong repugnance to use the common cup, that the repre- 
sentation of the Church’s unity was no more impaired by the use of 
individual cups than by using a limited number, and that a matter 
which was in no way essential to the ordinance of the Supper might 
properly be left to the judgment of Sessions. The following resolution 
was finally carried: ‘‘ That a Committee be appointed to consider whether 
any, and if so what, changes should be made or permitted in the mode 
of administering the Lord’s Supper heretofore practiced in this Church, 
to report to next Assembly. Meanwhile the Assembly would earnestly 
and affectionately call on Sessions and congregations to ubstain from 
introducing changes in the hitherto recognized mode of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper until the question has been authoritatively 
determined by the General Assembly.’’ 

The report on Church Life and Work is a very interesting document. 
The connection betwixt Life and Work is so intimate that the former 
must be estimated largely through the latter. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’’ We are informed that the general character of family life 
throughout the Church is good, but that family worship is less common, it 
is feared, than it once was, especially in towns; that attendance on Sabbath- 
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day services is, on the whole, satisfactory; that attendance on the weekly 
prayer meeting is sadly defective in most congregations; that Sabbath- 
schools are doing their work faithfully and are improving in their 
methods; that there seems to be a ‘‘ receding tide’’ in Young People’s 
Societies; that the progress of religion is hindered by indifference, for- 
malism, lack of religious conviction, class separation, the inconsistencies 
of professing Christians, hazy and secular preaching, minimizing the 
atonement in preaching, lack of faith in the Bible as the inspired Word 
of God, excessive pursuit of gain, waste of time in pleasuring, party 
spirit in politics, luxury and frivolity in sociai life; that public senti- 
ment is favorable to the Sabbath as a day of rest, but a growing number 
do not value it as a day of worship; that temperance sentiment is much 
stronger than it was many years ago, but less strong, perhaps, than a 
few years ago; that a decided majority of reports received by the Com- 
mittee on Life and Work unhesitatingly favor prohibitory temperance 
legislation ; that the ordinances of worship are, in general, well sup- 
ported; that whilst many give conscientiously and liberally for the 
Schemes of the Church, there are not a few whose giving is poor, hap- 
hazard and unintelligent. The report shows that the Church has abun- 
dant reason for gratitude to God for His great goodness, while in view 
of many and great defects and shortcomings there should be deep 
abasement in His presence. 
TORONTO. Wo. Caven. 


THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


THE ninety-sixth annual meeting of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America began on Wednesday, June 4, and closed on 
Wednesday, June 11, after a peculiarly harmonious and industrious 
session. The dispatch of business and spiritual tone of this meeting 
of the Synod was largely due to the happy choice of presiding officers. 
These were the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge, of the Madison Avenue 
Church, New York, President, and the Rev. Dr. James M. Farrar, of 
the First Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Vice-President. 

The Synodical sermon was preached on Wednesday evening, by the 
retiring President, the Rev. Denis Wortman, D.D., from the text, Ps. 
Ixxi. 9: ‘‘ Cast me not off in the time of old age; forsake me not when 
my strength faileth,’’ and was an earnest and eloquent plea for better 
and more adequate care of disabled ministers. The decline of income 
from invested funds, and the apparent apathy of the churches in sup- 
porting this most worthy cause made the choice of subject and its force- 
ful presentation needful and timely. It strongly influenced the subse- 
quent action of the Synod in connection with the reports on ‘‘ The 
Widows’ Fund’’ and ‘‘ The Disabled Ministers’ Fund,’’ both of which 
will, it cannot be doubted, be more thoughtfully and liberally remem- 
bered by the churches and by benevolently disposed individuals. 
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The Report on the State of Religion was submitted by Dr. Wortman, 
as retiring President, by standing rule Chairman of the Committee, and 
was a clarion call for a concerted forward movement in recognition of 
the fact that religion consists more in saving others than in just being 
saved. So far as statistics show the state of the Church, it appears that 
the past year has been one of average prosperity. The accessions to the 
membership were 8084, 5000 on confession, and the total in com- 
munion 112,896. The’Sunday-schoo] enrollment was 124,672. Con- 
tributions were: For congregational purposes, $1,231,464; and for 
benevolent objects, $391,231. For Foreign Missions the receipts were the 
largest ever received in one year. This cause is very close to the heart of 
the Church, and much attention is given to it at every General Synod. 
This year there was more than usual interest awakened by the report of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the address of its Secretary, the Rev. 
Dr. H. N. Cobb. The announcement that all the Board’s obligations 
are met or provided for, and that for the first time in twenty years it is 
absolutely without debt, awakened enthusiasm and opened the prospect 
of meeting many deferred demands, The Church has not yet come up 
to the full measure of what the work needs, but in giving $1.45 per 
member last year it gave more per member than any other denomina- 
tion, not excepting the Moravian. The total receipts last year were 
$167,911. 

This Synod consummated a step toward which the Church and its mis- 
sionaries in India have been looking forward and striving after for 
several years—the organization of a Union Native Church. It dismissed 
the Classis of Arcot to the recently constituted Synod of South India. 
This action emphasizes anew the desire of our Reformed Church to see 
grow upon the mission fields a native Church, in which the lines which 
separate Churches substantially one in doctrine and polity may be oblit- 
erated. For nearly half a century this policy has had satisfactory 
trial in China, and from an early day of mission work has been followed 
on even a larger scale in Japan. The fact that in India our Church had 
to itself a large district delayed the formation of a larger ecclesiastical 
judicatory than a Classis. Now, however, the growth of churches and 
the holding of conferences of mission workers in other parts of South 
India have made apparent the desirability of bringing into one organi- 
zation the Churches of the Reformed faith and Presbyterian government; 
and as a beginning such a union has been formed between our churches 
and those of the Free Church of Scotland. Our missionaries took the 
lead in this step toward an independent native union Church, and the 
General Synod cordially responded to their request. This is the natural 
sequence of the action of last year in making our Arcot Theological 
Seminary a union institution. The action of the Synod included the 
adoption of the following letter, expressing its warm affection for the 
Classis and its feeling of tender regret in sundering ties cemented by 
fifty years of fostering care: 
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‘¢ To THE Cassis OF ARCOT: 

‘‘ Beloved Brethren, —In consenting to your request that the Classis of 
Arcot be set off from the Particular Synod of New York and dismissed 
to the Synod of South India, the General Synod desires to express the 
warm affection which it entertains for that Classis. No selfish considera- 
tion induces us to consent to the separation; all such considerations would 
rather lead us to retain our hold upon it. For nearly fifty years the 
Reformed Church has watched its growth with parental solicitude, affec- 
tion and satisfaction. Were it to consult its own feeling, it would not 
consent to sever the tie that has bound it so long and firmly to its heart, 
growing stronger with the years, So many precious lives and devoted 
labors, so many prayers, so much of consecrated means have been given 
to it, and such rich rewards of divine blessing received through it as to 
make its separation from us a real sacrifice to the parent Church. 

‘« Yet the occasion is such us to fill our hearts, also, with gratitude to 
God. That He has so smiled upon our efforts, all too small in this 
service, as to enable us to make so precious a contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a new and independent Church of Christ in India, of our 
own faith and order, henceforth to grow from its own root and in its 
native soil, is matter for devout thanksgiving and praise to Him who 
only doeth wondrous things. With al] the love and all the precious 
memories of the past fresh in our minds and hearts, we bid Godspeed to 
this child of our affection. We assure it of the continuance of our 
abiding interest and love and prayers. The blessing of the Lord be 
upon you. We bless you out of the house of the Lord. 

“« We also beg you to convey to the Synod of South India the assur- 
ance of the deep interest with which this Synod recognizes its entrance 
among the great family of Churches to which we with it belong, and 
of our earnest prayer that Christ the Lord may ever dwell with it, fill it 
with His peace, establish it in His truth, inspire it with loving, evan- 
gelical and evangelistic zeal and crown its work with His effectual bless- 
ing, thus making it a potent factor in the redemption of India’s millions 
and the establishment throughout that great empire of His own kingdom 
of righteousness and peace and joy.”’ 

With the passing of the Arcot Classis from the Particular Synod of 
New York to the, Synod of South India, all our missions will be carried 
on in union with denominations of similar faith and cultus, laboring to 
build up an independent native Church. 

Missionary work at home received much attention, and to that portion 
of it carried on in Oklahoma and among the Indians special impetus was 
given and greater interest awakened by the presencs, as an accredited 
member of the Synod, of Wantan, chief of the Arapahoe tribe of 
Indians. He is an elder in the Church of Colony, Oklahoma, which 
numbers 150 members, gathered by the faithful and sacrificing labors of 
the Rev. and Mrs. W. C. Roe. This work among the Indians, as that 
among the mountain whites of Kentucky, is under the care of the 
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Woman’s Executive Committee of Domestic Missions, and enlists gener- 
ous support. The Bvuard of Domestic Missions, as that of Foreign 
Missions, closed the year free from debt, reporting the largest receipts in 
its history, aggregating $95,243.16. This is $10,000 more than the 
total of last year. 

The other Boards of the Church—that of Education and of Publica- 
tion—also reported a prosperous year, with adequate support, each closing 
the year with a comfortable surplus. The gratifying condition of the 
Benevolent Boards is, in a large degree, due to the efficient work of 
General Synod’s Standing Committee on Systematic Beneficence. The 
number of churches using some one of the methods suggested by this 
Committee increases year by year, with the result of increased and more 
regular contributions. 

Attention was given to the financial needs of the Theological Semi- 
naries, the income of whose invested funds has declined with the fall in 
the rate of interest. The Special Committee on the Finances of the 
Seminary at New Brunswick reported an increasing response by churches 
and individuals to their appeals, both for endowment and for current 
expenses. For the Western Seminary enough funds have been secured 
to warrant a needed increase in the salaries of the three professors, with 
a prospect that in the near future provision can be made for a fourth 
professorship. 

The Committee on Education called special attention to the decline of 


students preparing for the ministry. It is not greater, but rather less, 
in our Church than other Protestant Churches, but the fact calls for 
earnest pleading with the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
more laborers into His harvest. 


The General Synod of last year sent down to the Classes a number of 
amendments to the Forms for Baptism and Ordination. They had been 
reported by the Committee on Liturgical Revision, and went to the 
Classes with the recommendation of the Synod of 1901. The interest of 
the Church in the subject was apparent from the fact that every Classis 
had acted on the proposed changes, but the returns showed that while a 
majority desired a revision they were not united in approval of what was 
proposed. Accordingly the whole subject was referred to a new Com- 
mittee, who, profiting by the action of the Classes, may succeed in so 
modifying the changes proposed as to secure their approval by a constitu- 
tional majority. 

The Synod was favored with the presence of the Rev. G. D. Mathews, 
D.D., General Secretary of the Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian System, and was much interested in his report of what 
is doing among the Reformed Churches of the Continent of Europe, and 
in particular as to the Stundist Movement in Russia. A primari and 
secundi delegation was appointed to the next Council of the Alliance, 
which will meet in Liverpool, England, in June, 1904. 

The Synod of 1902 was in every feature—legislative, spiritual and 
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social—such as betokens a healthful Church life and an earnest purpose 
to do the Master’s work. 
New York. Joun B. Drury. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
met in triennial session at Baltimore, Md., on Tuesday evening, May 20. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. C. 8. Gerhard, D.D., of 
Reading, Pa., the retiring President. His subject was, ‘‘ How can the 
Church best meet the spiritual needs of the age ?’’ After the opening 
service an address of welcome was delivered by the Mayor of Baltimore, 
to which Rev. Dr. Gerhard made suitable reply. The election for 
officers resulted as follows: Rev. J. H. Prugh, D.D., of Pittsburg, 
President; Rev. Mr. Mott and Freeland Hobson, Exq., Vice-Presidents; 
Rev. J. H. Stein, D.D., and Rev. H. E. Dahlman, D.D., Stated Clerks. 

The first business of the Synod was the reports of its various Boards. 
The Foreign Mission Board reported good progress. Since the last 
General Synod (1899) at Tiffin, it has opened a new mission in China at 
Yochow, near Hankow, in the Province of Hunan. It has bought the 
compound of the London Mission Society, sent two missionaries there, 
and appointed two more. The misson in Japan has been making com- 
mendable progress. Since 1899 there have been sent out two mission- 
aries and three women teachers. The educational and evangelistic work 
have shown grand progress, the only sad event being the burning of the 
Girls’ School at Sendai, on March 8, 1902. The Boys’ School at Sendai 
reports eleven in the Theological Department, with a total of 137 in all 
departments, fifty-nine of them Christians, seventeen baptized last year. 
The Girls’ School reported a total of eighty-four, of whom forty-two 
were Christians. The statistics of the Japan mission show 2142 com- 
municants in fifty-six churches and meeting-places, 335 additions Jast 
year, forty Sunday-schools and 1420 scholars. The mission raised about 
$2569 in 1901. The receipts of the Foreign Board for the last three 
years were $100,765, of which $47,709 were received lazt year. 

The Home Mission Board reported commendable progress. It labors 
among the Hungarians and Bohemians, and the immigrants arriving at 
New York. It reports 145 missions, of which fourteen were among 
the Hungarians, two among the Bohemians and forty-seven among the 
Germans. It reported receipts of $130,000 during the last three years, 
and has nearly $70,000 in a Church Building Fund. The Sunday-school 
Board also revealed push and progress. During the last triennium it 
reported that it had published 676,000 copies of books, requisites, etc., 
and 7,592,000 copies of periodicals, etc. Its net profits (1899-1902) 
were $12,403, and its capital increased from $7949 in 1899 to $18,953 
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in 1902. Asa result of these missionary reports the Synod devoted a 
whole day, Friday, May 23, to the subject of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, at which addresses were delivered by home and foreign mission- 
aries, and from which there developed new enthusiasm for missions. 

Thursday, May 22, brought a pleasant diversion in a visit to Wash- 
ington and to the President of the United States. The President is a 
regular attendant of the Grace Reformed Church at Washington. He 
gave the General Synod a reception at 2 P.M. of that day, when the 
members of the Synod were introduced to the President by his pastor at 
Washington, Rev. J. M. Shick, D.D. 

After the repurts of the Boards came the reports of the various Stand - 
ing Committees. Among the overtures sent up from the Classes were 
two asking for a revision of the Heidelberg Catechism. Revision seems 
to be in the air, and its contagion seemed to have spread from the Pres- 
byt:rians to us. The request for revision came in two forms. Schuyl- 
kill Classis asked for a revision and correction of the Catechism. There 
is a considerable party of advanced theologians in the Church, to whom 
such a revision would be acceptable. In the discussion the plea for 
revision was not placed on that ground, however, but rather on the need 
of a simpler statement of doctrine, more suited for catechizing the young 
—a duty which is sedulously observed in the congregations. Neverthe- 
Jess alarm was at once taken at the proposal. Rev. Pref. Sechler, of 
Ursinus Theological Seminary, declared that his satisfaction with the 
Heidelberg Catechism was so perfect that he loved the very dots of the 
i’s and the crosses of the t’s. The motion to revise was lost by a vote 
of 86 to 69. This revealed astrong minority in favor of revision. An- 
other overture came up later from the Westmoreland Classis, askiag for 
the elimination of a part of the eightieth question of the Catechism 
where the Romish Mass is called ‘‘ an accursed idolatry.’’ This overture 
was, however, overwhelmingly voted down, the General Synod evidently 
having by that time made up its mind against any revision. Thus the 
movement looking to revision was defeated, but the minority was strong 
and it will probably come up again as the Broad Church party increases, 

The subject of a new Church Constitution also came before the Synod. 
This has been occupying the attention of the Church for more than 
twenty years. Committee after Committee has been appointed and has 
reported, but Constitution after Constitution has been voted down. 
About $6000 has been spent in the agitation, and yet no Constitution 
has resulted. The difference between the aristocratic and democratic 
Presbyterian ideas of Church Government has caused this delay. Our 
Church in all its early history was much more democratic in its Presby- 
terianism thaa the Presbyterian Church of America. After much dis- 
cussion a new Committee was appointed to draft a Constitution, and as 
it is a very representative Committee, it will probably produce a Constitu- 
tion that will satisfy the Church. 

The Committee on Foreign Correspondence reported correspondence 
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with the following Reformed bodies abroad: The Reformed Alliance of 
Germany and the Evangelical Union of Switzerland. The Classis of 
Amsterdam also desired correspondence, and the General Synod gladly 
acquiesced in it, as that Classis had a great deal to do with the early 
founding of our Church in America. The Synod elected representatives 
to the other denominations, and also a full representation to the next 
Council of the ‘‘ Reformed Alliance holding the Presbyterian System,’’ 
to be held in Liverpool in the summer of 1904. 

Before the Synod closed, quite an animated discussion arose upon the 
opening sermon, which had been delivered by the retiring President, 
Rev. C. S. Gerhard, D.D., of Reading. In it he had upheld the 
theories of evolution and the higher criticism. The German delegates 
proposed that the Synod take action against Dr. Gerhard for enunciating 
such sentiments. But the majority of the Synod voted this down. 
There was danger of severe friction, but the Synod finally adopted a 
compromise action, that ‘‘ it does not recognize the sermon preached by 
the presiding officer as an official or authoritative utterance in its doc- 
trinal statements.’’ 

With the exception of the episodes of the movement to revise the 
Catechism and the criticism of Dr. Gerhard’s sermon, the session of the 
General Synod was a very pleasant and harmonious one. Missions 
gained a new impulse and the Church, guided by the General Synod’s 
action will,'we believe, be ready to do greater and better work in the 
future for the great Head of the Church. 


_ Reaprine, Pa. James I, Goon. 





VI. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, dealing with its Language, Literature and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James HASTINGS, 
M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., D.D., and 
chiefly in the revision of the proofs, of A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; S. R. Driver 
D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. B. Swete, 
D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. VYoLUME 
IV.: PLERoMA—ZvuziImM. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902. 4to, pp. xi, 994. 


With this volume a great work is worthily brought to its conclusion. A 
supplementary volume is promised, ‘‘to contain Indexes and certain sub- 
sidiary articles of importance.”’ But the alphabet has been covered from A 
to Zuzim and the plan has been fully accomplished of setting forth a ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, dealing with its language, literature and contents, in- 
cluding the Biblical Theology,’’ after a fashion which should bring together 
the results of recent investigation. Nobody can turn over the pages of these 
volumes without a growing admiration for the diligence and skill exhibited 
by the editors, and the learning and, in the main, prudence exhibited by the 
writers. There are shortcomings, to be sure, which the careful reader will 
discover; some that will strike even him that runs sharply in the face. 
The worst of these is the general critical attitude of the book: and this is 
most distinctively in evidence with regard to the Old Testament. It is a 
thousand pities that we could not have had given us a thoroughly believ- 
ing Dictionary of the Bible: it is something to be thankful for that we have 
one which is at least not thoroughly disbelieving. We do not conceal from 
ourselves, and we would not conceal from our readers, that the critical atti- 
tude of this Dictionary differs from that, say, of Dr. Cheyne’s Encyclopedia 
Biblica more in practice than in principle. Meanwhile, what Dr. Cheyne 
would look upon as the timid inconsistencies, what we would look upon as 
the saving remainders of good sense, in the critical opinions here expressed 
preserves to the book a fundamentally reverent character and enables its 
great mass of learning to make its due impression on the student. 

The peculiar feature of the work, among Dictionaries of the Bible, is per- 
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haps the attention it pays to the teaching of the Bible—surely the most 
important part of its contents. This feature is perhaps particularly promi- 
nent in this closing volume. We are not able to recognize all the articles on 
topics in Biblical Theology as giving us either good exegesis or good theol- 
ogy. But in the main they are carefully and thoroughly done, and in the 
mass they provide a very valuable series of discussions which no one should 
neglect who would wish to know what the doctrine of the Bible is. Their 
shortcomings are due not more to the ecclesiastical affiliations and theological 
traditions of their authors—though these have had their obvious effects— 
than to the influence of the destructive Biblical criticism which, as we have 
said, is, by way of eminence, the vitiating element in the whole work. We 
find the matter neatly expressed in a sentence that occurs in one of the most 
instructive, because one of the most philosophical, articles in the volume,— 
Dr. William P. Patterson’s article on ‘‘Sacrifice.”? ‘* Because,’”’ says he (p. 
5302) ‘‘of modified conceptions as to the range of the authoritative in 
Scripture, there has been a growing indisposition to use the Scriptural mate- 
rial as a basis for a dogmatic pronouncement.’’? These words ‘are used with 
reference only to a specific point,—the origin of sacrifice: but they are very 
applicable to the whole field, and one feels their applicability strongly as he 
reads over the theological articles of this volume. Their authors are only 
too often found sitting loosely to the Scriptural material—looking elsewhere 
for their safest guidance to truth—and inclined to build their dogmata 
rather on the comprehensive data supplied by ‘‘ comparative religion” than 
on the ‘* Thus saith the Lord” of the Biblical declarations. 

When we turn to the department of Scriptural history the matter is more 
flagrant still. It may almost be said that to many of the writers of this 
Dictionary the historical declarations of Scripture as such have lost all 
authority. Even Dr. Patterson proceeds to deny to “ primitive man’ that 
knowledge of God and sense of sin which are explicitly attributed to him by 
the Scriptural narrative, and to treat theories of the origin of sacrifice 
founded on their assumption as by that very fact put beyond the considera- 
tion of men of discretion. For the rest, as Professor Archibald R. S. Ken- 
nedy, of Edinburgh, somewhat sharply puts it, ‘‘ the attitude of modern Old 
Testament scholarship,” which denies historicity to large stretches of Old 
Testament “ history,’ ‘“‘is patent on every page of this Dictionary” (p. 666, 
cf. 653b, 840b). At the place quoted, Dr. Kennedy is speaking of the Taber- 
nacle, the ** historicity”? of which he utterly scouts ; or rather he treats it as 
ludicrous to speak of its historicity. Nevertheless he is ready to allow that 
‘the idea of the Tabernacle, with its Aaronic priesthood and ministering 
Levites, lies at the very foundation of the religious institutions of Israel, as 
these are conceived and formulated in the Priestly sources” (p. 6138b)— 
that is ina large section of the Pentateuch; and further that ‘‘ several of the 
New Testament writers see in the Tabernacle the foreshadowing of spiritual 
realities” (p. 668). To such a pass of contempt has he come for much Biblical 
data of professedly historical character that he can write: ‘‘ Little need be 
said of the views of older scholars, whose method of research was vitiated 
by their taking the representations of the Priests’ code as decisive for the 
nature and use of these objects [the Urim and Thummin] in the historical 
period”’ (p. 840). We shall not raise the question here whether Dr. Kennedy 
is right or wrong in his estimate of the Priests’ code as an historical author- 
ity. But there are two things which seem too obvious for discussion. The 
first is that there is nothing to choose in principle between his attitude towards 
Scripture as history, and that of, say, Dr. Cheyne: any differences that may 
exist between his conclusions and Dr. Cheyne’s are mere matters of detail 
in the personal application each makes of common principles. The second 
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is that the gulf that yawns between Dr. Kennedy’s view of Scripture and 
that of the Christian Church as expressed in its creeds,—say, in the West- 
minster Confession, which is Dr. Kennedy’s own creed—is simply impassa- 
ble: any agreements in conclusion which may exist here are mere accidents 
of detail and essentially insignificant. 

Dr. Kennedy’s attitude towards Scripture is, as he truly says, the attitude 
of the Dictionary as a whole, and he scarcely exaggerates when he says that 
this is evident on every page of it. From his article on the Tabernacle we 
turn for example to the cognate article on the Temple, which is written by 
Prof. T. Whiton Davies, of the Baptist College at Bangor. Our eye catches 
at once this sentence about 2 Chronicles: ‘* The history in this book, how- 
ever sincere and pious, is constructed from the point of view of a Jerusalem 
Levite of the time after the exile and represents events as they were regarded, 
not as they were’’ (p. 696b—the italics are his). Nor is it of Chronicles 
alone that Dr. Davies treats thus contemptuously. The books of Kings as 
well as Chronicles tell of certain parts of the Temple being overlaid with 
gold. ‘‘Itis probable,’ writes Dr. Davies, *‘ that the statement about gild- 
ing is a late addition in all the above instances, and that in Solomon’s temple 
it had no place..... In post-exilic times the wealth of Solomon was 
greatly exaggerated, just as his wisdom and power were, among Arabs as 
well as Hebrews, in yet later days” (p. 70la). The assimilation of the 
Biblical histories to Arab folklore in point of trustworthiness does not fall 
far short of Dr. Cheyne’s attitude towards them! Not to multiply other 
examples let us hear further only from Dr. Driver. ‘* The question which 
was formerly much debated,”’ he says, ‘* whether the Sabbath was instituted 
at the close of the creation, or whether it was a purely Mosaic ordinance 

; . in the light in which the early chapters of Genesis are at present re- 
garded by scholars ... . has becomeirrelevant. It is plain that in Gen. ii. 
1-3 the sanctity of the seventh day of the week is explained unhistorically 
and antedated: instead of the Sabbath, closing the week, being sacred, 
because on it God ‘ desisted ’ from His six days’ work of creation, the work 
of creation was distributed among six days, followed by a day of rest» 
because” [italics his] ‘‘the week, ended by the Sabbath, existed already as 
an institution, and the writer (P.) wished to adjust artificially the work of 
creation to it’’ (p. 319b). 

With such passages as these standing on ‘“‘ every page’’ of this Dictionary : 
with similar assumptions underlying the great mass of its constructions 
of history and theology alike: what is the effect, we may well ask, which 
this Dictionary is likely to have on those who go to it not merely to see how 
it conceives of and puts things, but to learn from it how men ought to think 
of what they had fondly believed was the Word of God, and how they are 
to deal with it in its declarations and assertions, in its threats and promises ? 
If the generations instructed by works of this character do not prove genera- 
tions of unbelief, it will not be the fault of these works. The hope of the 
church of the future, speaking sub specie temporis, lies only in this: that 
men read and will continue to read the Bible more than the Bible Diction- 
aries; and that men will come from their experience of life (and of ‘‘ schol- 
ars’’) more inclined to believe it than them | 

We have already said that this volume of the Dictionary is notable per- 
haps above its fellows for the number of articles on theological themes it 
contains, These are of varied quality; but are invariably interesting. An 
opportunity, which has not been fully taken advantage of, was offered the 
editors in this volume to give us a thorough discussion of the religious life, 
external and internal, of God’s people under both covenants. Within its 
limits fall the captions Religion, Worship and many subsidiary ones belong- 
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ing to the same general category, such as Tabernacle, Temple, Synagogue ; 
Sabbath, Sacrifice, Sanctuary; Priest, Prophet, Scribe, Rabbi, Presbyter; 
Praise, Prayer, Preaching, Teaching. It must be confessed that most of 
these topics are treated rather perfunctorily and from the scholastic instead 
of the religious point of view. Mr. Selbie’s treatment of ‘* Praise in the Old 
Testament,” for example, is largely philological and archeological; Mr. 
Lock’s of ‘*‘ Praise in the New Testament” is topical and theological ; 
neither gets to the depths of the matter. The scheme of Canon Bernard’s arti- 
cle on “* Prayer ’’ is historical and we miss in it any real account of the Bible 
idea of prayer. Dr. Adeney’s article on ‘“‘ Preaching”’ is very slight; and his 
article on * Teacher, Teaching”’ adds little to it. The article on ‘* Religion ” 
is a purely formal note on the term by Dr. Hastings. Under the general 
caption ‘* Worship” we have for the Old Testament nothing but the refer- 
ence: ‘“‘See PRAISE (IN O. T.) and TEMPLE.” For the New Testament 
we have a comprehensive but scarcely adequate treatment of the externalia 
by Dr. Adeney. It isa pity that much more was not made of these great 
topics and a thorough treatment given us not merely of the objective forms 
of religious service but of subjective religion as it lies revealed in the pages 
of Holy Writ. 

It is incident to a work made up of articles by several hands that different 
writers should often announce different opinions on the same subject. This 
happens in matters small and great alike. We may adduce a single instance 
in which the difference is not great but is significant. We refer to the 
divergent views as to the presence of direct Messianic prophecies in the 
Psalms expressed by the late Dr. A. B. Davidson and Dr. W. P. Davison 
respectively. Dr. Davidson considers Psalms 2, 72, 110 at least directly 
Messianic, and sets aside the notion of typical prophecy altogether. ‘‘ The 
exegesis of Calvin,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ gave vogue to this method of interpreta- 
tion, and applied it to passages to which it is scarcely applicable—e.g., Ps. 2, 
72. According to this interpretation, Ps. 2 is supposed spoken of some 
actual King of Israel; but as its language transcends what was verified in 
any ordinary King, it had a more proper fulfillment in Christ. Ps. 2, how- 
ever, could hardly have been spoken of an actual King; the universalism of 
its ideas, e.g., ‘The Kings of the Earth’ who oppose Jehovah and His An- 
ointed, the extent of the King’s inheritance as the Son of Jehovah, viz., 
‘the nations’ and ‘ the ends of the earth,’ and the final kindling of Jehovah’s 
anger, all mark it out as an eschatological and Messianic passage. The 
same is true of Ps.72. Very confused language is used by interpreters in 
regard to these so-called typical prophecies ”’ (p. 1240). Dr. W. P. Davison, 
on the other hand, writes: ‘‘The question whether certain Psalms are 
rather to be considered directly or indirectly Messianic is one for the exegete. 
It may, however, be admitted that the number of direct prophecies is at 
most very small, and it may well be that the Psalms contain hardly a single 
instance. For though Psalmists and prophets had much in common, there 
were important differences between them. The very attitude of the Psalm- 
ist makes it unlikely that he will look directly into the future. The 2d and 
110th Psalms are those which partake most of this character, and the 2d 
Psalm in almost any case (the 110th if the theocratic King is not the speaker 
but the person addressed) can be most easily understood as only typically 
Messianic. But the monarch of Israel was a real type, and could seldom or 
never be considered as the Psalmist considered him, without reference to 
the substance of which he was but the shadow, etc.” (p. 160b). We may 
take it as we like, and think of Davidson vindicating the reality of the 
direct and of Davison vindicating the reality of the typical prophecy,—so 
that between them they give us both: or of the one discrediting the one 
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form and the other discrediting the other,—so that between them they take 
away both. In any case we shall get little comfort out of it, for neither 
appears to allow to prophecy anything like all that the prophets claimed for 
it. The article on ‘‘ Prophecy’? by Dr. Davidson has, indeed, received high 
encomiums. In these we cannot share. It does not appear to us to repre- 
sent Dr. Davidson at his best in any way: and as an exposition of the nature 
of prophecy it is fatally naturalistic in tendency and, if taken at its word, 
would reduce it in principle to the level of manticism. 

We must not, however, linger longer on a book so rich and varied in con- 
tents that it would supply occasion for almost endless remark. Besides the 
editors some 105 writers in all have been occupied in gathering the material 
here presented us. Two of these are well-known Jewish scholars, Mr. Israel 
Abrahams and Dr. W. Bacher, of Budapest (who contributes the long 
article on ‘‘Synagogue’’). Of German scholars, Baudissin (the article on 
‘* Priests and Levites’’), Budde (art. ‘‘ Poetry, Hebrew’), Konig, Nestle 
(“ Septuagint,”’ “ Sirach,’’ ‘‘ Text of New Testament,’ ‘* Syriac Versions’’), 
Nowack, Rothstein (‘* Song of Songs’’), Siegfried, and Strack (‘‘ Text of the 
O. T.”’) have been drawn upon. Their contributions are marked by German 
thoroughness: but on the whole we think the topics would have been better 
treated by English-speaking scholars—with less learning perhaps, but more 
faculty of proportionate estimation. Some twelve American writers appear 
in this volume: Drs. Willis J. Beecher, Frederick J. Bliss, W. Adams 
Brown (theological articles treated in a semi-Ritschlite spirit), Selah Mer- 
rill, W. Max Miiller (Egyptological articles), F. C. Porter (the very long 
article on the book of Revelation), Harvey Porter, G. Post (Natural His- 
tory), I. M. Price, G. T. Purves (‘‘ Pretorium,” ‘“‘ Preparation Day,” etc.), 
G. B. Stevens, B. B. Warfield. The volume contains a map of Canaan as 
divided among the twelve tribes, and a few illustrations (e.g., under ‘* Pot- 
tery,’’ ‘‘ Tabernacle,’’ ‘‘ Temple” and the very excellent article on ‘* Wri- 
ting ”’ by Dr. Kenyon). 

Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


THE HOty BIBLE, containing the Old and New Testaments, translated out 
of the Original Tongues; being the version set forth A.D. 1611, com- 
pared with the most ancient authorities and revised A.D. 1881-1885: 
Newly edited by the AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE, A.D., 1901. 
Standard Edition. Large 8vo, pp. xvi, 970+-xviii, 295+8 and twelve 
maps. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons [1901]. 


The issue of the Revised English Bible in the form preferred by the Amer- 
ican Committee—twenty years after the appearance of the Revised New 
Testament and sixteen years after the appearance of the Revised Old Testa- 
ment in the British form—at last puts before the public the results of the 
labors of the Revision Committee in their completeness. The long delay 
in issuing this American revision, as everybody knows, has been due to 
an agreement with the University Presses of England. Its final issue is 
due toa natural desire on the part of the American Committee that the 
results of its labors should be given the world in some completeness and 
consistency. The points of difference between the British and American re- 
visions are enumerated with some fullness in the Appendices attached to each 
Testament. In one point of view, of course, they are not very important: 
and we must always guard ourselves against hysterical overestimation of 
minute differences, as if the Word of God were not competently transmitted 
through the ordinary channels of translation through which it has reached 
the hearts of the multitude of English readers since the Reformation. Lan- 
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guage is sometimes employed which if taken literally might lead the thought- 
less to doubt whether it was the Bible that he had been reading in King 
James’ Version or whether he could obtain from that Version any safe 
guidance to faith and conduct. In another point of view this list of differ- 
ences is of the utmost significance, and a mere perusal of it should be 
enough to convince any competent judge that in the same sense, though not 
in the same degree, that the Revised Version is better than the Authorized 
Version, the American form of the Revised Version is better than the 
British form. The Bible lies with competent exactness in all these forms, 
it is true,—and in several others also; and he who will diligently study it in 
any of its English forms shall not fail of his reward. But its best form is 
none too good for its most humble student; and it is found in its best extant 
form for the English reader, we are persuaded, in the recension that has 
been given us by the American revisers. 

The difference between the American and British forms of the Revision is 
not, as has been sometimes represented, that the former isthe more radical 
revision of the two—if, at least, we take that term in its most current sense. 
In many respects it is the more ‘‘ conservative” revision. The difference 
lies in what we may perhaps call, in a broad sense, the greater ‘‘ consistency”’ 
of the American revision. By this we do not mean merely that the Ameri- 
cans more consistently render the same Hebrew and Greek terms by the same 
English equivalents. This is doubtless the fact, and may or may not be 
thought a virtue. What we mean refers primarily to a deeper fact. The 
American revisers have more consistently carried out the main task given to 
the committees,—the task of bringing the English Bible at once closer to 
the original texts and closer to the reading public of our own day. They 
have freed themselves a little more fully from the tyranny of accustomed 
phrases, and bound themselves on the other hand a little more closely to the 
exact text of Scripture as it lay before them. In the one interest they have 
cleared the English Bible of many archaisms to which the British revisers 
inconsistently clung and have introduced a number of renderings which 
accord more with modern English idiom: in the other interest they have 
rendered the text somewhat more closely or ascertained the text to be ren- 
dered a little more soundly, and treated the text before them with a shade 
more deference. The difference is slight in any case and we would not 
exaggerate it: but the difference such as it is tends to make the American 
form at once a bit more modern, more scholarly and more reverent. 

It is manifestly impossible to enter into a discussion here even of the main 
classes of differences. They are enumerated, as we have said,in the Ap- 
pendices attached to each Testament. The first one mentioned for the Old 
Testament concerns the use of the divine name “ Jehovah.”’ As is well 
known, the British revisers continued to employ statedly for this ‘*‘ covenant 
name’’ the words ‘‘ the Lorp,” ‘‘ Lorp,’’ ‘Gop,’ printed in small capi- 
tals. The American revisers restore the Divine name. We cannot under- 
stand how there can be any difference of opinion as to the rightness of this 
step. This is the Lord’s personal name, by which He has elected to be 
known by His people: the loss suffered by transmuting it into His descriptive 
title seems to us immense. To be sure there are disputes as to the true form 
of the name, and nobody supposes that ‘* Jehovah” is that trueform. But it 
has the value of the true form to the English reader; and it would be mere 
pedantry to substitute for it Yahwé or any of the other forms now used with 
more or less inaccuracy by scholastic writers. We account it no small gain 
for the English reader of the Old Testament that he will for the first time in 
his popular version meet statedly with ‘‘ Jehovah” and learn all that 
** Jehovah” has been to and done for His people. 
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The propriety of the uniform use of ‘Sheol’? appears to us to admit of 
more debate: a new and strange term is thus thrust before the people which 
needs a good deal of explanation to be properly understood, and which is not 
always properly explained. Its translation is nevertheless difficult, perhaps 
insuperably difficult: and a good deal can be said for its uniform employ- 
ment if it is to occur at all. 

We look upon the rather drastic dealing which has been accorded to the 
textual notes with which the British revisers ornamented the margin of the 
Old Testament as thoroughly deserved and very much to be commended. 
These notes were misleading in the extreme. The American revisers have 
reduced them from 240 to about 42 and have treated those they have retained 
rationally. We only wish that the New Testament company had subjected 
the textual notes there given to something like the same revision. The 
terms ‘‘ most,” ‘* many,” **some,”’ ‘‘ ancient authorities’? are used in them 
with great latitude of meaning and can tend only to confuse. 

Most of the other differences in the Old Testament concern details that 
cannot be entered upon here: but we can hardly doubt that the American 
preference will in the large majority of cases commend itself to most readers. 
Occasionally one fancies further improvement possible. For example, the 
Authorized Version and the British Revisers read in Prov. xxvii. 3: ** heavier 
than them both.’? The Americans propose: ‘‘ heavier than they both.” 
This may be grammatically accurate, but it is not euphonious. One won- 
ders why we may not have simply: “ heavier than both’’; or possibly: 
‘* heavier than both of them.”’ 

The changes proposed for the New Testament call for little separate 
remark. ‘ Holy Spirit’”’ is read everywhere for ‘‘ Holy Ghost’’; ‘‘ through’’ 
instead of ‘‘ by” is used generally with reference to prophecy; “try,” 
“make trial of ” is used instead of ‘* tempt” when the reference to wrong- 
doing is not direct: sundry archaisms are removed: and a careful scrutiny 
is given the translation throughout. The most striking difference in the 
New Testament probably concerns the titles of the books and indeed of the 
book itself. The title-page is made to bear: ‘*The New Covenant, com- 
monly called The New Testament.’? The four gospels are treated as one 
book with the common title “‘ The Gospel,’’ while above each stands merely 
the defining adjunct: “According to Matthew’; ‘“‘According to Mark,’’ 
etc. Acts is entitled merely ‘‘The Acts.” The “S.” that stands for 
‘* Saint’’ is omitted in all cases: and * The Epistle to the Hebrews ”’ has no 
further heading than these bare words. The word ‘‘ General ’’ is omitted 
from the titles to the Catholic Epistles: and the title to Revelation reads 
merely ‘‘The Revelation of John.”” We may judge differently of the 
changes here made: they are not of much importance in any case. Perhaps 
the omission of the word ‘“‘ Gospel”? in the headings of Mark, Luke and 
John is of the most doubtful utility. And the insertion of the new rendering 
of Diathéké in the general title is liable to the objection that it brings this 
title-page out of harmony with the general title-page of the volume. 

This last remark leads us to a point that concerns the make-up of the 
volume, to which attention should be drawn. There is a general title-page . 
and a special title-page to the New Testament: but no special title-page to 
the Old Testament. This is a flaw striking enough in itself: but there is 
worse than this to advert to. Not only is there no special title-page to the 
Old Testament, but the general Preface to the whole volume is confused 
with the Preface to the Old Testament. Those accustomed to carefully 
made-up volumes will surely take offense at this carelessness. We should 
have had, of course, first the general title-page; then the general preface; 
then the special title-page to the Old Testament; then the American preface 
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to the Old Testament (from p. iv); then the British preface of 1885; then 
the text of the Old Testament: and so on. The proof-reading of the 
Prefaces might also have been improved: e¢.g., on p. v of Old Testament we 
have ‘ occasional’? for * occasionally,’’ and on p. vii two flaws in the English 
that should not have escaped bettering ; and on p. vii of the New Testament 
we have a sentence (opening the third paragraph) which fairly defies gram- 
matical analysis. 

The arrangement of the text on the page deserves a moment’s notice. It 
is printed in two columns with three margins. Down the centre is given a 
well-selected and useful list of references. On the inside and outside mar- 
gins are given the notes accompanying the Revised text. Across the top of 
the page there runs a line in thick-faced type indicating the contents of the 
page. The page numbers are at the foot of the page; chapter and verse 
numbers occupy the top. Chapter and verse numerals are inserted into 
the text instead of aligned along the margin. The paragraphing and punc- 
tuation have buth been carefully revised. The printing is well done; the 
type is clear and sharp; the spacing and leading both judicious. The page 
has an open and clean appearance. 

What is to become of the Revised Version, and especially of the American 
form of it? Whocan tell? It hasalready served an excellent end as a kind 
of commentary to the text in the hands of the more eager Bible readers; 
that end it is destined to serve yet further. Whether it will ever become 
the popuiar English Version seems largely dependent upon whether the 
great Bible Societies can find it possible to take it up and circulate it. It is 
certainly to be desired that they may. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


STILISTIK, RHETORIK, POETIK in Bezug auf die biblische Litteratur com- 
parativisch dargestellt von Ep. Kénia@, Dr. Phil. und Theol., ordent- 
licher Professor an der Universitat Bonn. Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung : Theodor Weicher, 1900. [vi, 422, octavo. ] 


This work is meant to be a supplement to the author’s Historisch- 
comparativische Syntax des Hebraischen. It contains 360 pages of subject- 
matter and sixty pages of indices—to wit, five pages of abbreviations, fifty 
of citations, and two shorter indexes, one of Hebrew words and the other 
of the termini technici of Arabic style. The title fairly represents the con- 
tents of the book. It isa work treating fully and in general satisfactorily of 
the style, rhetoric and poetry of the Biblical literature. Perhaps it would 
be better to say Old Testament Hebrew than Biblical literature, since the 
three pages of citations of illustrative examples from the New Testament 
and one and a quarter from the Apocrypha, as compared with the forty- 
five pages from the Old Testament, probably give more than the proportion 
of the volume taken up with the discussion of the style, rhetoric and poetry 
of these portions of Biblical literature. The New Testament and the 
Apocrypha might well be embraced under the word ‘ comparativisch,”’ 
though by this word the author seems more especially to have meant the 
style, etc., of the Greek, Latin and Arabic literatures. 

As might have been expected from the learned author of the greatest 
Hebrew grammar ever written, this so-called supplement is massive, com- 
prehensive and thorough. There is nothing like it, and hence nothing 
equal to it, in the sphere of which it treats. It will be an indispensable aid 
to all who aim at thoroughness and at a-clear understanding of the ‘‘ dark 
sayings ”’ in the study of the Scriptures. 

The method of treatment is original with Professor Konig. He treats of 
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style, etc., as influenced by the soul in its intellectual, voluntary and 
esthetic spheres of activity. To the sphere of the intellect belong all 
figures conducing to clearness; to that of the will, all that conduces to pre- 
cision and vividness; to that of esthetics, all that produces beauty in the 
way of sound or that is introduced for the sake of avoiding the offending of 
the moral sense. In short, the author treats in this volume of everything in 
language, except philology, orthography and etymology. We have a num- 
ber of discussions on questions of syntax, which may be looked upon as sup- 
plementary to the syntax proper. Thus on p. 23 the theory is propounded and 
upheld that in cases like nda in Gen. xl. 22 we should not translate ‘‘ he 
caused to be hung,” nor “ people hung,”’ but simply ‘‘ he hung,”’ the primary 
cause being made the subject of the action instead of the agent through 
whom the act was accomplished. There is, also, a good discussion, occupy- 
ing several pages, of the so-called unexpressed subject; or, in other words, 
of the subject implied from the context. It is shown by sufficient examples 
that the first and second persons may be implied as subjects, as well as the 
third. Also, it is within the sphere of syntax to say that et edificavit, 
1 Kings, vi. 1, means, according to ver. 38, the same as et cepit xdificare, 
with which it is superseded in 2 Chronicles, iii. 1. 

The theory of the individualizing singular—a very telling and appropriate 
phrase—explains well many of those passages whieh have often been con- 
sidered as errors in syntax. The individualizing singular is one in which a 
plurality of persons speak of themselves as if they were a single individual. 
It is thus to be considered as the opposite of the plural of majesty, or 
modesty. Examples of this usage are to be found in Joshua xvii. 14°, 1 Sam. 
XXX, 22, 2 Sam. xx. 19*, xxi. 4, Amos vi. 10 (see p. 51). 

We have not been convinced that 1.,0y/n in Ps. viii. 6° is an example of the 
inclination to use an imperfect in the subsidiary clauses to express a past. 
action (p. 280). Sufficient proof has not been produced to show that 
Niéldeke is wrong in classing the asyndetic (asyndetischer, oder vielleicht. 
‘interestischer,’”? aus Interesse oder Anteilnahme geborener) use of the 
Imperfectum elevatum under the head of the jussive. 

In the realm of lexicography there is much of value in Professor Kénig’s 
work. By a lengthy induction of examples (p. 282 seg.) he shows that cer- 
tain elements of the Hebrew language are preferred in certain kinds of dis- 
course; and, further, that some of these elements, as Stade proved in his 
treatise Ueber den Verwandschaftagrad des Phonicischen und Hebraischen, 
consist of words that are of ordinary use in Pheenician. At the end of this sec- 
tion Professor Kinig remarks: ‘‘ If one would dare to express a general judg- 
ment concerning the psychological and local fons et origo of the elements of 
the higher genus dicendi of the Hebrew, it seems to me that it could best be 
expressed thus: the component parts of the higher diction of many sections of 
the old Hebrew literature have been selected as unusual and as forms which 
increase the manifoldness of the expression. According to their sound, 
they were mostly préeminently harmonious; and according to their origin, 
they were in part ancient and in part of the dialect of the people, and in 
both cases they were often at the same time of a foreign dialect.”” The ex 
planation thus given for the intrusion of the common words of the Phe- 
nician language into the poetic vocabulary of the Hebrews would account, 
also, for the so-called Aramaisms of the Old Testament; especially since 
pure Syriac and pure Hebrew seem to have been connected by an endless 
chain of mixed dialects. Trenching on the grounds of lexicography, also, 
is the discussion of homonyms on p. 8; in which is worthy of attention the 
remark that in considering homonyms the consonantal and vocalic relations 
of the particular expressions must be investigated; though he rejects the 
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theory—for which, however, there is considerable evidence—that a group of 
sounds can have a meaning and its opposite, in accordance with Hegel’s dic- 
tum: ‘“‘ The foundation of all definiteness is negation.”’ 

On p. 17, 2%, Gen. xli. 40 is said to be probably connected with nasaqa, 
‘**disposuit sermonem.”’ It might even better be connected with wasaqa, 
“*to arrange, set in order.’’ This derivation would suit the rendering of the 
Targum of Onkelos, as well as the Latin and Greek versions. 

The definition of \y, Ps. viii. 3, as ‘‘a choir of singers outsinging doubt, like 
a defending army,” is justified by the author as a metonymy of action for 
cause (see p. 21). The New Testament citation, as well as the LXX, would 
thus involve no change of text, but simply an interpretation of the 
metonymy. 

We cannot accept the conclusion that 773, when used where we would 
expect to find a word meaning “to curse,’ is simply an euphemistic expres- 
sion (see p. 40). The examples which the author himself gives of the use of 
the root in the sense of ‘‘curse’’ in Arabic, Ethiopic, Maltese and modern 
Hebrew would certainly justify us in expecting to find such a use in ancient 
Hebrew. Furthermore, the privative sense of roots in the Piel, which has 
been so well illustrated on p, 84, though numerous other examples might be 
added, would afford ample support for such a use in the case of barak. 

The connection of 20 with the Arabic tarifa, ‘‘abondance des biens,” 
would suggest some good texts for political campaigns in this country, as 
well as in the Vaterland ; especially see Ps. cxi. 5. 

We have not space to do more than mention the most lengthy investigations 
of such words as O°y2 (p. 284), | (pp. 46-50), WD (pp. 90-92), 2 (p. 37) 
and others. Enough have been mentioned to show the wealth and indis- 
pensableness of the volume in the discussion of the meanings of vocables, 
both as to root, form and figure. 

The consideration of style frequently leads to decisions on questions of 
textual criticism. Thuson p. 23, the wr of Isa. xxviii. 16, is considered to be 
an example of the use of the effect for the cause even in the case of a verb. 
The suggestion of Dillmann that win: should be read is thus rendered un- 
necessary: for the sense is ‘‘non confundetur, ideoque non festinabit.’’ 
The LXX rendering would resolve the metonymy, but not involve a different 
text from the Massoretic. 

On p. 39, WDM ™3 is said to be an euphemism for “ asylum for lepers.” 
“The house of freedmen,” or ‘‘ isolation,” thus considered seems to satisfy 
the requirements of the text, and renders unnecessary the acceptance of 
Stade’s conjecture—that the text should be changed to ‘13 23, ‘in 
the winter house ;” or of Klostermann’s, “W5N 123, ‘‘ in his house free.” 

On p. 41, the object °° is said to be a later interpolation; but, in our 
opinion, without sufficient grounds. It does not follow that because /'§) 
does not occur elsewhere in the causative sense, it does not or cannot be so 
used here. The fact that the Targum and Vulgate have so taken it would 
in itself be strong ground in favor of the causative use; at least, of the pos- 
sibility of it. Nevertheless, we do not consider it to be a correct canon of 
criticism to reject a word from the text because it, or the word that governs 
it, is used in a sense different from that which is found elsewhere. In Gen. 
xl viii. 14, ‘ov may mean ‘ tocross’’ the hands, although the root does not else- 
where occur in the Bible in this sense. The ;y of Ps. viii. 6 may be used by 
metonymy for praise, though not used elsewhere in this way. The Piel of 
xon is used in three senses—‘‘to bear the sin, or loss,” ‘to offer a sin- 
offering ’’ and “to free from sin.” The first of these uses occurs but once, 
Gen. xxxi. 39, and yet its sense is certain. The Piel of ps seems to be used 
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once in the declarative sense, for which the Hiphil of this root is commonly 
employed. Examples of like nature could be multiplied. These are 
enough to show that the employment of yx) thirteen times in a simple 
transitive sense does not compel us to take it in this sense in the fourteenth. 
If °2°8 were an interpolation, the person who inserted it certainly thought 
that it was good Hebrew to use the Piel of the root governing it in a causa- 
tive sense. This person lived before the Greek and Latin versions were 
made, and neither the translators of those versions nor the authors of the 
Targum saw any incongruity in government or necessity for change in text. 
It is most probable that the use of the Piel was known to the Hebrews who 
lived when these versions were made. 

The reading W, instead of 0,in 1 Sam. xxii. 14, certainly accounts for the 
rendering of the Targum and the LXX; and, though making a much easier 
text, is doubtless to be preferred (see p. 63). In Josh. ii. 4, the author drops 
the final Wau, calling this an example of brachylogy of the verbal object 
“them ”’; that is, he would translate ‘‘ and she hid them ” (p. 193). Keeping 
the consonantal text as it is in other respects, we might change the Wau to 
Mem, and thus harmonize ver. 4 with ver. 6 and also with the LXX of ver. 4. 

More important than this proposed dropping of the Wau is the suggestion 
that in Gen: iv. 8* the omission of the object of the verb is to be explained as 
an instance of brachylogy. The versions all supply the object: ‘* Let us go 
into the field ;”? but the Hebrew writer had it in mind, but intentionally re- 
frained from expressing it, leaving it for the sake of the rhetorical figure to 
the imagination of the reader. We would suggest that possibly the 8 
in this passage is to be taken in the sense of the Assyrian améru, ‘* to see.’’ 
The sense would then be, ‘‘ And Cain watched Abel his brother, and it came 
to pass,’’ etc. 

In Isaiah x. 25, Professor Kénig would supply the article before 0), 
explaining its omission from the Massoretic text on the ground of haplo- 
graphy, and inserting it because the article of acquaintanceship (relative 
Bekanntschaft) is required by the context (see p. 199). This seems a rather 
precarious ground for supplementing the text. 

Many other critical emendations are proposed or referred to or discussed at 
length (see, ¢. g., pp. 45, 65, 86, 162, 198, 213, 241, 265 and 278). We close 
this part of our review with a remark from p. 278: ‘* Feminine nouns end- 
ing in the absolute state singular in ath are certainly in the most cases of 
uncertain text, but at least this can scarcely be denied in the case of rabbath.”’ 

We cannot stop this already too lengthy article without referring with 
pleasure tu the multitudinous illustrations from classical and Semitic litera- 
ture which occur on the pages of this volume. They will be the delight 
and the profit of readers in proportion as they know the languages from 
which the illustrations are taken. Let us hope that they may incite readers 
who are till now ignorant of them to the necessity and the desire for acquir- 
ing as many as possible of them. How much better appreciation of the 
remarks on pp. 8, 39, 206, 215 and 280 is possessed by him who knows Arabic 
than by one who is ignorant of it! 

Finally, the New Testament scholar will be glad to know that, among 
other and numerous New Testament questions referred to or enlarged upon, 
the subject of the language of Jesus is touched upon (p. 292). We merely 
mention this, referring those who would learn more about Professor Konig’s 
views on this important matter to this rich mine of Biblical lore, which 
seems richer and deeper the more we investigate it. 


Princeton. R. D. WILSON. 
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Das PASSAH-MAZZOTH-FEST nach seinem Ursprunge, seiner Bedeutung, 
und seiner urpentateuchischen Entwicklung im Zusammenhange mit 
der israelitischen Kulturgeschichte untersucht von RUDOLF SCHAEFER, 
Licentiaten der Theologie. Gutersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertels- 
mann, 1900. [VII, 348, octavo.] 


This book is designed to be an introduction to, or rather a preparation for, 
the author’s previous work, published in 1897, and entitled Das Herrenmahl 
nach Ursprung und Bedeutung mit Riicksicht auf die neuesten Forschungen 
untersucht, Having shown in this earlier volume that the Lord had cele- 
brated and instituted the supper in immediate outer and inner connection 
with the legitimate Passover, and that it can, therefore, be understood his- 
torically only by a consideration of the Passover, he proceeds in the present 
volume to investigate the origin, meaning and historical development of the 
Jewish Passover. Mr. Schaefer frankly accepts the divisive theory of the 
Pentateuch according to the Wellhausen hypothesis, but seeks from the 
various documents to select that which belonged to the original feast as it 
was instituted in the time of Moses; for he maintains that the Passover was 
an historical festival, and that as such it dates from the time of Moses and is 
a commemoration of the saving of the Jews from Egyptian bondage. The 
method of procedure in the investigation is as follows. Each document is 
first translated and the text expounded ; then, the integrity is discussed ; next, 
the meaning is given at length and this is followed by a résumé; fourthly, 
there are presented the traces of the observance of the feast during Old Tes- 
tament times; fifthly, the date of the origin of the particular document is. 
fixed approximately, if possible; and lastly, the results of the investigation 
are collected. For example, accepting Exodus xxiii. 14-19 as the oldest 
document of all, the author next gives a table showing to which of the main 
sources these verses have been attributed by Dillmann, Kuenen, Cornill, 
Baentsch, Jiilicher, Budde, Strack, Wellhausen, Stade, Kénig, Sellin and 
Miiller, remarking at the end that this table shows that the passage has 
been held by the critics to have been ‘“‘ worked over and interpolated.” 
Worked over and interpolated—these are the words which give many critics 
their justification for theories which conflict with the face of the text. For 
example, it is said in the 15th verse, ‘‘seven days shalt thou eat unleavened 
bread, as I have commanded thee.” But as this last phrase would seem to 
refer to Exodus xii, it is cast out as a later addition made to the original 
text by a redactor. So the phrase ‘‘for in it thou didst go out from 
Egypt” is supposed by Wellhausen to be the work of a late redactor, who 
wishes to give a historic ground for the feast. And so forth, all through the 
discussions of the sources, each critic changes the text to suit his own views 
of what it ought to be to suit his theory. The results of this first investiga- 
tion are summed up by Mr. Schaefer as follows : 

1. The Book of the Covenant, and especially Ex. xxiii. 14-19, belongs to 
the pre-Solomonic times, and contains a festival ordinance which lies before- 
us in an unabbreviated form. 

2. Ex. xxiii. 14-19* is neither interpolated nor worked over deuteronomis- 
tically, but has been formally redacted. 

3. Ex. xxiii. 14-19* presents a Mosaic heirloom. 

4. According to the Book of the Covenant, the a Feast 
belongs to the three pilgrim festivals, during which all males should appear 
at the house of Jehovah; in the pre-Solomonic times at the dwelling-place 
of the ark, in after times at the temple in Jerusalem. 

5. Its observance consisted in the offering of the first-born, from which all. 
leaven was to be kept, and in the use of unleavened bread. 
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6. It lasted seven days—a fact to be explained from the Sabbath idea of 
the Mosaic law. 

7. Its pre-Mosaic foundation is not demonstrated. Its Canaanitic origin 
is most improbable. 

8. Since and through Moses it has been a memorial festival, commemorat- 
ing the exodus from Egypt; in short, a historico-theocratic festival. 

9. Its observance was not regularly kept, owing to the unfavorable condi- 
tions of the times. But there are traces of its observance, certainly in 
Joshua’s time, probably in the time of the Judges and surely in the time of 
Solomon; and from the religious ordinances of Jeroboam I it is to be con- 
cluded that it was to be kept, according to the legislation of the Book of the 
Covenant, as a pilgrim feast and at the house of Jehovah. 

10. The festival may have taken on an agrarian character in later times 
through Canaanitic influences, 

11. The festival existed, though often not observed. The non-observance 
of particular regulations concerning the Passover does not, therefore, prove 
the non-existence of these regulations, for, as Vatke admits: ‘‘ Laws can 
exist without being observed, and a people can become accustomed little by 
little to its code of laws.’? Wellhausen’s theories are to be judged in the 
light of these facts. 

12. These conclusions are embraced within the bounds of Wellhausen’s 
own principle: ‘‘If the Israelitish tradition is only possible, it would be 
foolish to prefer another to it.” 

13. The many attempts to derive the passage from agrarian observances, 
and to explain it by means of the help of the comparative history of religion 
or mythology have utterly failed. 

14. As Benzinger acknowledges, the religious and political as well as the 
national significance of the Passover-Mazzoth-festival as a pilgrim festival 
lay in this, that the Israelites who appeared before Jehovah acknowledged 
Him as their God and were joined together forever into one people. 

15. The Passover partook of the character of a sacrifice. It was an act of 
communion, and denoted the institution of a covenant fellowship with 
Jehovah. In later times, and owing to Canaan.tic influence, a tributary 
conception was added to the original sacrificial character. 

These results we have stated in but slightly abbreviated form, in order to 
use them asa standard of comparison and criticism. The author says under 
(1) that the law of Exodus xxiii. 14-19* is pre-SSolomonic. On page 112 he 
states that his investigation shows that Ex. xxxiv. 18-26 originated in its 
written form after the time of Solomon. Now the only additions to Ex. 
xxxiv. 18-26 us compared with Ex. xxiii. 14-19" are four: First, the law of 
the first-born in verses 18,19. This law cannot determine the later date of 
Ex. xxxiv. 18-26, for the author admits in 220, section 5, that the observance 
of Ex. xxxiv. 18-26 consists, as does that of the Book of the Covenant (wie im 
Bundesbuch), in the offering of the first-born. Thesecond addition is the law 
for the observance of the Sabbath in the time of plowing and harvest. The 
idea of the Sabbath existed according to the author in the time of Moses, 
and plowing and harvesting certainly before the time of Solomon. The third 
addition is the phrase ‘God of Israel’’ in vérse 23—a phrase which will not 
be employed as an indication of date. The fourth ad@ition is verse 24, which 
reads: ‘* For I will drive out nations before thee, and I will enlarge thy 
boundary, and no one shall covet thy land when thou goest up to appear 
before Jehovah thy God three times in the year.’’ As the conditions repre- 
sented in this verse were realized in the time of Solomon, Mr. Schaefer 
would place the composition of the whole law in his time. This ignores 
predictive prophecy, and impels one to suppose that the writer used the Im- 
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perfect yj, “I will drive out,’’ with the intention of leading the people to 
believe that it wasa prediction. If the writer had employed the Perfect 
“Ae, we might have disputed as to whether it was the historical or prophetic 
Perfect. But whoever wrote this meant it to be taken as a prediction, and 
hence no argument as to the date can be based upon the time when ic was 
fulfilled. Aside from this verse, there is no note of time as to the terminus 
ad quem, except that no mention is made of tabernacle, or temple, or Jeru- 
salem when it speaks of appearing before the Lord, Jehovah, the God of 
Israel—a fact in favor rather of Mosaic than of later date. 

No argument can be made as to the relative date of the two passages from 
the words employed. We fail to see how or39 in the sense of times can be 
proven to be an older word than 0°25. Besides, regalim occurs only in the 
heading of B, whereas peamim occurs in the parallel passages Ex. xxiii. 17 
and xxxiv. 28. Again, B has tizbach where J has tishchat. The former is 
certainly more definite and technical, but in J the noun zebah occurs in the 
same verse as tishchat. In fact no other cause than the simple rhetorical 
rule of avoiding the threefold use of the same words in one verse is needed 
to account for unw in J where we have n3i in B, and for nat in J where we 
have 35n in B. 

In Remark 11, page 113, the correct theory of the origin of variations and 
of omissions of certain particulars from given accounts of the Passover is 
expressed. We read: ‘‘ Like Ex. xxiii. 14 seq., so also Ex. xxxiv. 18 et seq. 
premise that other Mosaic laws were in existence [| when these were written] 
which contained all that was specific concerning the sacrifice and the offer- 
ing of it, as well as concerning the festival.” Granting that Exodus xii and 
xiii were already written, or, if not written, that the facts recorded in them 
had been enacted and preserved in oral tradition, it would, of course; have 
been unnecessary to mention them all again in chapters xxiii and xxxiv. 
References to the institution and laws of the Passover would be understood, 
because the Passover and the manner of its observance were well known. 
Many laws, customs and methods of procedure in reference to the Passover 
have never been recorded anywhere in the Scriptures. So that we need not 
wonder if the different accounts vary in the record of particulars, so long as 
they are supplementary ratber than contradictory. The form of the state- 
ment of the law varies at different times, because the different forms were 
written for different purposes. As the author truly says on page 183: ** In 
JE there are found more detailed directions than would have been in place 
in the two festival calendars of B and J.” 

Mr. Schaefer’s views of D are as follows: He rejects, as not historically 
proven, the opinion that D was composed shortly before 621 B.C., and in 
order to serve asa pretext for the religious reforms of Josiah. He main- 
tains, on the other hand, that D was written in connection with the reforms 
of Hezekiah, under the influence of the catastrophe in Israel, and as the 
result of a compromise between the priests and prophets, but that it was sup- 
pressed under Manasseh. One might ask where the historical foundation of 
this conception of the origin of Dis to be found. For Mr. Schaefer admits 
that the idea of the centralization of the worship is already present in B and 
only emphasized by D. But this emphasis might certainly be due to the 
time at which and the persons to whom the address in D was delivered. 
What right has one to assume that Jerusalem is meant by D any more than 
by Band J and JE, seeing that it is never mentioned by name by any one of the 
documents. Asa matter of fact Shiloh served as the centre of worship for 
atime at least; and the Samaritans found nothing in the law to prevent 
them from considering Mount Gerizim as ‘‘ the place where men ought to 
worship.” 
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The author denies that there was any fraudulent substitution on the part 
of Hilkiah, since D betrays no egotistical aspirations of the priesthood, but 
is admittedly conservative in its relations to B. Nevertheless, he asserts 
that D reproduces the inheritance of the Mosaic legislation in such a manner 
as the changed temporal circumstances required; and hence its authors 
composed it and published it under the name of Moses. We leave it to him 
to determine the moral difficulties which he escapes by preferring this latter 
theory for that of ‘‘ fraudulent substitution.”” The effect was to perpetrate 
a fraud, though the intention may not have been so. 

As to the discrepancies and variations which have been said to exist 
between D and B, J and JE, Mr. Schaefer holds them to be additions or 
explanations. For example, D explains the Passover offerings as private 
offerings which each one was to give according to his ability. Again, he says 
that to the seventh day of the feast D adds the first as especially solemn. 
But is not the solemn character of the first day involved in the ceremony 
recorded in JE, Ex. xiii. 8 seq.? Lastly, if the law in Deut. xvi. 2, which 
allows oxen as well as small cattle as offerings at the Passover, is but the 
formulation of the law of the first-born in Deut. xv. 19 seq., why may we not 
conclude that oxen were logically allowed as offerings by the law of the first- 
born recorded in J, Ex. xxxiv. 19, although no written law to that effect is 
there given ? It would then be one of those unrecorded, orally transmitted 
corollaries which are necessarily involved in the carrying out of a written law. 
What the author himself says when writing on another law (page 267) may 
be quoted here: ‘* The special offerings prescribed by Ph for the seven days 
of the Mazzoth feast are not commanded by B,J, JE or D. It does not 
follow from this that they were not offered.” 

It is a pleasure to note here that the conclusion of the argu ment concern- 
ing D is that * it is neither changed from a feast of joy to one of mourning, 
nor from an agrarian festival does it become a historico-theocratic one, but 
its meaning has remained the same as it was in B, J, JE” (see page 241). 

In reference to the treatment given to Pin this discussion, we wish we 
could have an answer to a few questions which suggest themselves to us, 
Agreeing with the statement that the directions with regard to the first 
Passover demand a settled people cultivating land, we would like to know 
why Egypt might not have met with such requirements ? Secondly, why 
could not the second, or supplementary, Passover have been instituted soon 
after the institution of the first as well as hundreds of years later? In all 
probability the need for it would have been felt immediately, and the founder 
would be the most likely person to recognize and meet the demand for it. 

Finally, if it be true that the regulations for the Passover, which occur 
in all the sources B, J, JE, D, Ph, Pg and Ps, must have belonged to the 
original festival; and if it be also true (I am quoting the author’s opinions 
from page 347) that alongside of the Passover laws of B, J, JE and D there 
existed since the time of Moses more comprehensive religious laws which 
were handed down from father to son, what proof does ur can any one give 
that these laws must have been handed down orally rather than in writing ? 
If we must have interpolations, why may they not have been introduced 
into the written tradition, the original of which dates from the time of 
Moses ? 

In conclusion, we would say that we have followed carefully the writer’s 
discussions page by page, reading and generally investigating every note and 
comment, and we cannot see how he can go so far as he does in assuming 
Mosaic origins without going farther and assuming Mosaic authorship. 

If there are neither historical nor linguistic objections to dating back each 
of these seven special laws respecting the Passover, substantially if not en- 
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tirely, to the time of Moses, why not go one step farther and say that Moses 
wrote them all, substantially if not exactly, as they now exist ? 
- Princeton. R. D. WILSON. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Einundzwanzigster Band, 1901. Herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. G. Kriiger und Lic. Dr. W. Koehler in Giessen. II. 
Abtheilung. Das Alte Testament. Bearbeitet von Bruno Baentsch. 8vo, pp. 
158. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn; New York: Gustav E. 
Steckert: 1902.) By the new arrangements for the publication of 
this annual of theological literature, each part may be had separately : 
the present one, containing a comprehensive view of the literature of 
the Old Testament for 1901, costs 6.50 marks. Dr. Baentsch seems 
to us to have done his work admirably—of course, from his own ‘‘criti- 
cal”? standpoint; and the student will be much enlightened by his 
crisp and careful notes. The two most startling books in the sphere 
of Old Testament exegesis to appear in 1901 were probably Duhm’s 
Commentary on Jeremiah and Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis. The 
former comes in for notice in this volume at p. 88, the latter at p. 74. ‘ That 
Duhm,” remarks Dr. Baentsch, ‘‘ would give us a surprise with his Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah was to be expected: it is a greater one perhaps than 
we had dreamed of—for Duhm informs us that of the so-called Book of Jere- 
miah only about 280 verses are really Jeremiah’s, and these are to be separated 
into something like sixty little poems. The rest are in part fragments of 
the Book of Baruch, which contains a biography of the prophet (about 220 
verses) ; in part, later additions, chiefly of the post-exilian age, to the books 
of Jeremiah and Baruch (about 850 verses).’? Gunkel’s Commentary on 
Genesis, he tells us, is distinguished from other Commentaries by the follow- 
ing main characteristics. Gunkel at last takes up in earnest the old idea 
that the sources of the narratives in Genesis are in part very old oral tradi- 
tions and hence insists on going behind the literary analysis. He further 
has accorded to the artistic form of the legends of Genesis a thorough study 
which bears rich fruit for the exegesis. Of course, he has still further util- 
ized his special studies in the mythological element of the Old Testament, 
In matters of literary criticism he assumes in general the ‘‘ results’ already 
attained, though he has minor corrections of his own to make in these 
results. Gunkel’s Commentary, our readers will remember, was thoroughly 
reviewed in our pages by the Rev. Kerr Duncan Macmillan, B.D., (1902, pp. 
143-156).——Criticism Criticised: Addresses on Old Testament Criticism, at 
a Conference held by the Bible League at Oxford, February, 1902. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., etc., Chairman of the Conference. 12mo, 
pp. viii, 176 (London: The Bible League: 186 Aldersgate St., 1902. Price, 
lshilling). ‘‘The Bible League’’ was founded about ten years ago ‘to 
promote the reverential study of the Holy Scriptures, and to resist the varied 
attacks made upon their inspiration and infallibility as the Word of God.’’ 
Its work has been prosecuted through public conferences at which addresses 
have been delivered in defense of the plenary authority of Scripture. The 
present volume contains the papers and addresses delivered at one of these 
conferences, held at Oxford last February. As was due to the academic 
character of the place of meeting, there seems to have been made a special 
effort to secure scholarly addresses on this occasion. And in seeking this, it 
would appear that some speakers were selected who, while in the main con- 
tending for the same things as ‘‘ The Bible League,” yet did not see eye to eye 
with its promoters in all details. Accordingly the League expressly disavows 
responsibility ‘for all the views expressed,’ while yet presenting to the 
public a verbatim report of the addresses. The volume bears out the expec- 
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tation aroused by these facts. It sturdily in all its parts upholds the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Bible against the modern critical attack. But one 
speaker, the Rev. Horace E. Clayton, M.A., Rural Dean of Oxford, who 
seems to have been much employed in book-notice writing for Zhe Church 
Quarterly Review, is High Church enough to rest the authority of Scripture on 
‘the approval of the Church;’’ and others are known to be willing to de- 
fend only the general truth of the Bible in historical matters and to be will- 
ing to allow that it contains minor errors of statement. Dr. Wace in his 
introductory address very truly states that the real issue with the type of 
criticism now dominant in academical circles is just ‘* the simple question : 
whether the Bible is true.”? Prof. Margoliouth contributes a characteristi- 
cally brilliant paper on ‘‘Gaps in the Evidence against the Authenticity of 
the Old Testament Scriptures,’? the best part of which is its exposition 
of the meaning of the use of Scripture by Ben-Sira, with respect to the an- 
tiquity of the Old Testament as we have it. One could wish that this 
sprightly scholar was a shade less sprightly ; in fertility of resource he rivals 
Dr. Cheyne and one fears the Greeks even when bearing gifts. Dr. Wright 
contributes a cautious and telling defense of Daniel: and Chancellor Lias a 
helpful discussion of Genesis, Canon Girdlestone of the middle books of the 
Pentateuch and Mr. Spencer of Leviticus. The volume is uneven, but is an 
excellent one-——Christ and the Old Testament. A paper read April 14, 1902, 
at the request of the Presbyterian Ministers of Rochester, by Howard Osgood. 
8vo, pp. 14. (The Genesee Press: Rochester, N. Y.: [1902].) A delightful 
example of the deadly parallel. ‘‘ In the last analysis,”’ says Dr. Osgood, 
“the questions now agitating about the Old Testament are reduced to the 
simple point, whether we will believe Christ’s teachings or those opposed to 
His teachings.’? This witness is true; and Dr. Osgood pushes the matter 
to its legitimate conclusion. <A little while ago, men sought to explain away 
Christ’s teaching. Now they commonly admit the conflict between His 
point of view and theirs. The more reverent call in the hypothesis of kenosis : 
the less reverent--but more clear-sighted—call in nothing to soften the situ- 
ation. It has become as clear as day that the modern critical attitude 
towards the Old Testament is distinctly anti-Christic. This Dr. Osgood 
shows afresh in this pamphlet by the simple expedient of first setting down 
what Christ says, and then what the critics say. It is a telling exhibit. 
And, soften it by as many unnatural hypotheses as we may, nothing can 
remove the contradiction. In the new criticism we have only another of 
‘* the oppositions of science falsely so-called ’’: and all followers of Christ will 
come so to see it in the end.——The Pentateuch in the Light of To-day: Being 
a Simple Introduction to the Pentateuch on the Lines of the Higher Criti- 
cism. By Alfred Holborn, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. ix, 118 (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1902). This book had its origin in a series of lectures delivered to 
the teachers of London under the auspices of the Sunday-School Union. 
The lectures having been well received, they have been enlarged and pub- 
lished for the benefit of a wider audience. As the title-page informs us, the 
purpose of the author is to give a simple exposition of the modern theories 
of the composition and nature of the Pentateuch. It is a successful book 
from its own standpoint. There are some of us who would still rather have 
our Sabbath-school teachers taught to believe that the Pentateuch is what 
our Lord believed it to be: and who are not convinced that there is no 
irreverence in teaching in His house contrary to His example. We are not 
satisfied with being told that ‘‘it is not derogatory to our Lord’s divinity to 
maintain that He argued from the Jewish standpoint without necessarily 
endorsing the truths of the popular opinion’; nor can we be perfectly easy 
under the declaration that * the safest course for the apologists of the Bible 
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to adopt is boldly to argue that the foundations of the faith are in reality 
unaffected by any conclusions which may be arrived at on purely literary 
questions.” The authority of Dr. Charles H. H. Wright (from whom Mr. 
Holborn derives these quotations) cannot convince us that apologists should 
just brazen the matter out with strong assertions—for that is what the 
course recommended to us comes to. What is the use of saying that no 
conclusions on literary questions can affect the foundations of faith, when 
we know that the Christian faith is rooted in history and history is 
preserved in literature? Certain imaginable literary conclusions would ob-. 
viously just put Christianity beyond the possibility of belief. The whole 
question really turns then on whether the special literary conclusions offered 
us by the ‘‘critics’? do or do not affect the fundamentals of faith. The 
critics—or some of them—assure us they do not. There are certainly critics 
and critics, and conclusions and conclusions. Mr. Holborn seeks to follow 
the lines of Evangelical Criticism and to be moderate. He succeeds in 
doing this—at least measurably. But even so, we cannot accept his exposi- 
tion: first, because we do not believe it is scientifically true; and secondly, 
because we do believe its implications wound the Christian faith in its 
fundamentals. And, therefore, though we readily recognize that he has 
done his work well, we are sorry he has done it at all, and we are sorry he 
has Jaid it before our teachers; and we are sure he has wrought in vain.—— 
The Legends of Genesis. By Herrmann Gunkel, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Theology in the University of Berlin. Translated by W. H. Carruth, 
Professor of German in the University of Kansas. 8vo, pp. 164 (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901). Prof. Gunkel’s Commentary on 
Genesis, of the Introduction of which the present volume gives an excellent 
English translation, was reviewed in this REViEWw for January last, by the 
very competent hand of the Rev. Kerr Duncan Macmillan, B.D. (xiii, pp. 
143-156). What his views are, we must refer our readers to that discussion 
to learn: and they will not appeal to it in vain. With the zeal to popularize 
destructive views of the Christian Scriptures which characterizes the Open 
Court Publishing Company, a translation was at once made of Prof. Gun- 
kel’s Introduction and printed in the pages of The Open Court. It is now 
reissued jin this volume. The print is good and the volume well manufac- 
tured. He who wishes to know the most recent form of the destructive 
criticism of Genesis cannot afford to miss this volume.——Vocations de 
Prophétes. Par Lucien Gautier. 16mo, pp. 93 (Lausanne: Georges Bridel 
et Cie, 1902). This is a delightful little book, not without its exegetical 
value, although it is dominated by the practical purpose of utilizing the 
example of the prophets for encouraging and strengthening ‘‘ servants of 
God” to-day. From the exegetical point of view it is a careful study not so 
much of the call as of the calling of Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Isaiah and Amos. 
Perhaps the attempt to throw into relief the peculiarities, special gifts, 
human weaknesses and Divinely-given strength of each of these great 
prophets is a shade overdone: the ‘‘ historical imagination” plays a great 
role in such studies. But Prof. Gautier’s touch is very delicate and sure, 
and the general picture he gives us of these men of God is convincing and 
the lessons he draws from them are beyond controversy inspiriting. His 
unfortunate ‘ critical’ opinions are very little obtruded.——Commentar uber 
den Propheten lesaia, von G. Stéckhardt, Professor am Concordia-Seminar zu 
St. Louis. 8vo, pp. xvi, 168 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1902). The present volume contains only the first portion of the Com- 
mentary promised on the title-page. Lt carries the exposition only into 
the twelfth chapter. The exposition is careful, believing and didactic, 
paying great attention to the use of the Word in building up Christian 
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knowledge and life. The strong points of this author may be inferred 
from his summary of the history of the exposition of the book, given in the 
Introduction (pp. xii-xiii). “The old Lutheran theologians,” we read, 
**such as Luther in his Scholia on Isaiah, Calov in his Biblia Illustrate 
and the Rostock theologian Varenius in his Commentary on Isaiah, rightly 
understood and reproduced the spirit of the prophecy. The most thorough 
and comprehensive Commentary on the prophet Isaiah was published by 
the Reformed theologian Vitringa in 1714. Vitringa treated carefully the 
notitia historiarum, provided thorough philological studies, and accorded 
its full rights to the Messianic content of the prophecy. Nevertheless his 
canones interpretautionis were not altogether sound. He denied the basal canon 
of Biblical exposition, according to which every passage has its unicus sensus, 
and often offers ap allegorical explanation of a passage after giving its 
grammatical-historical sense. Rambach is dependent on Vitringa. Grotius, 
whom our fathers rightly reproached with judaizing, and who refers the 
most of the Messianic passages to the politia Judaica, led the way to the epoch 
of rationalistic exposition. The rationalistic expositors, such as Rvusen- 
muller, Gesenius, Hitzig, Hendewerk, Knobel, Ewald, Umbreit, betray in 
their exegesis also their naturalistic, heathenish world-view. They believe 
in no prophecy, no miracle, no Christ; they do not in principle Delieve even 
in the living God; and so the prophet Isaiah ranks with them only as a 
gifted patriot and a pious dreamer, who in order to rouse a national feeling 
in his people pictured before them a beautiful Platonic state, and a uni- 
versal dominion for Israel under the sceptre of a future son of David. We 
may obtain from their handbooks, no doubt, many excellent grammatical 
observations, but they have not grasped the meaning of the discourse and 
this book of prophecy remained to them a sealed book. Drechsler once 
more expounded the book essentially in the sense and spirit of the Church ; 
his comprehensive work was completed from the twelfth chapter on by J. 
A. Hahn (1845-1887). Caspari wrote in the same spirit, but was able to 
complete only six chapters. Less important are the expositions of the 
Romish theologian Schegg and of the Orientalist E. Meier. The most exact 
and important commentary on Isaiah is undoubtedly that of Franz Delitzsch, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1866 and the ‘fourth thoroughly 
revised edition’ in 1889. This new edition, which is really a new 
book, is even more precise and succinct than the earlier one, but makes 
significant concessions to modern criticism. And in general the spirit of 
modern theology rules in Delitzsch’s expository work. He held firmly, it is 
true, that God had granted revelations to the prophets and to Isaiah; but he 
denied the verbal inspiration of Scripture. He recognized a Messianic 
prophecy which was fulfilled in Jesus Christ the incarnate Son of God; but 
he broke off the point of the Christological declarations of the prophet and 
did not permit him to name Christ directly the Mighty God. The portrait 
of the New Testament Church which he attributed to Isaiah is deeply colored 
with Chiliasm. The latest treatments of Isaiah by Bredenkamp and Orelli 
deserve all consideration; they are in general more positive than the Com- 
mentary of Delitzsch, but have nevertheless supplanted in large measure the 
spirit of prophecy by that of modern theology.” That this sketch of the history 
of the exposition of Isaiah is true to life cannot be denied. We welcome a Com- 
mentary on Isaiah which is concerned to do justice to the spirit of prophecy 
rather than to that of modern speculation.—Recent Commentaries on Daniel. 
By J. Z. H. Thomson, D.D. (Reprinted from the Sterling Journal and Adver- 
tiser.) 16mo, pp. 88. (Sterling: James Hogg & Co., 1901.) Dr. Thomson’s 
admirable Commentary on Daniel, in the Pulpit Commentary, is an earnest 
that whatever he has to say on the problems that have been raised about this 
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book is well worth hearing. The present brochure is a searching review of 
the two most recent Commentaries on the book—Dr. Driver’s and Dr. 
Coburn’s (in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Whedon’s Commentary 
respectively). The weakness of the evidence on which the authenticity of 
Daniel is overthrown is thoroughly exposed, and new items of evidence for 
its trustworthiness are adduced. The only pity is that the brochure is not 
published in more permanent and accessible form.——Daniel in the Critics’ 
Den. A Reply to Professor Driver of Oxford and the Dean of Canterbury. 
By Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., Author of ** The Silence of God,” 
“The Buddha of Christendom,” ‘‘ The Coming Prince, or the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 186. (New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. [1902].) Dr. Anderson’s trenchant 
little brochure in defense of Daniel against the turgid assault of Dr. Farrar 
first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and afterwards in separate form. 
He has in the present volume added to it, to fit it to stand as a reply also to 
Dr. Driver’s assault in his recent Commentary. Dr. Anderson writes as one 
accustomed to weigh evidence rather than as an expert in criticism ; and his 
main contention is that the average Higher Critic is singularly obtuse to the 
proportionate weight of different items of evidence and exhibits all the worst 
faults of ‘‘ experts”? in their dealing with the problems brought before 
them. ‘‘The Higher Criticism,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a mere travesty of all true 
criticism. . . . It starts with the assumption that everything in Scripture 
needs to be confirmed by external evidence. . . . My indictment of it, there- 
fore, is not that it is criticism, but that it is criticism of a low and spurious 
type, akin to that for which the baser sort of ‘Old Bailey’ practitioner is 
famed. True criticism seeks to elucidate the truth: the Higher Criticism 
aims at establishing prejudged results.””> Weare far from denying that this 
judgment is substantially just. We could desiderate in Dr. Anderson’s dis- 
cussion, however, a little less fervor of language: and, of course, his argument 
would not be injured by a greater infusion of special knowledge. But he has 
certainly put together a body of considerations, couched in a form that will be 
understood by ‘‘ the man in the street,’ which in their entirety will scarcely 
be permanently set aside by any superior learning of the critics. The truth 
is, the ‘‘critics’’ are pedantic, are one-sided, are determined by prejudg- 
ments. That their case is merely specious and not sound is naturally more 
apparent to an outsider accustomed to weigh evidence than it is to them- 
selves. The Only Key to Daniel’s Prophecies. By W. S. Auchincloss. 24mo, 
pp. 173. (Philadelphia: 1902.) This is a beautifully manufactured volume. 
In it the author offers an explanation of the prophecies of Daniel which is 
evidently the fruit of long study. It is well worth the attention of students 
of prophecy.——Das Urchristentum von Dr. C. F. Georg Heinrici. 12mo, pp. 
viii, 148. (Géttingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1902; New York: 
Lemcke & Buchner.) Weare all debtors to Dr. Heinrici for his historico- 
exegetical studies, and in these days of semi-popular presentations of theo- 
retical reconstructions of what Christianity is and how it began to be, he 
has added to the debt we owe him by publishing also his construction of the 
problem. Of course it presents Dr. Heinrici’s own view of the origines of 
Christianity, and that view is not entirely ours or entirely that of the 
founders of Christianity. But it is so comparatively sane a view and is so 
full of sound historical points of sight that it cannot be read without profit 
by any seeker after truth. ‘* The assurance has more and more pressed itself 
upon me in my life-long work,’ he says in his brief preface, “‘ that Chris- 
tianity approves itself in its formative forces as an original phenomenon in 
the nexus of history. It is only by means of a systematic misuse of analogy 
(and the well-informed will know how widely spread this is) and by means 
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of an one-sided emphasizing of its temporal conditions, that the illusion is 
created that Christianity can be derived from the spiritual movements of the 
past. I have sought to understand it in its peculiarity, as a historical reality, 
—not as a homo unicus libri, but certainly in the conviction that the classical 
literature of primitive Christianity collected in the New Testament includes 
in very fact the only trustworthy contemporary sources which we possess.”’ 
This judgment upon the literary sources from which we are to learn what 
primitive Christianity is, is refreshingly sane in our age, when every scrap of 
bizarre writing from the sands of Egypt is liable to be estimated as a pre. 
cious document enabling us to correct or to set aside altogether the testi- 
mony of the main documents of primitive Christianity. Elsewhere (p. 1 sq.) 
Dr. Heinrici calls attention to the fact that the early stage of the develop- 
ment of Christianity took place in circles on which the eye of the external 
world was not fixed, so that even Josephus, for example, careful observer as 
he was of all that concerned his people, knew of no party or ‘‘ philosophy ”’ 
of Christians along with the ‘‘ philosophies ”’ of the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees, the Essenes and Zealots. Accordingly, we are thrown back for knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of Christianity upon the writings of the New Testa- 
mentas the sole trustworthy witnesses of the first two generations of Christians. 
‘* What comes into consideration,” he adds, ‘‘in addition to and alongside of 
them is partly of later origin and limited extent—isolated fragments, 
dubious parallel accounts and reflective presentations—partly dominated by 
tendencies alien to the peculiar forces of Christianity.’’ On the contrary, the 
whole mass of the New Testament writings are recognizably from the Apos- 
tolic age—though not all of these books are recognized by Dr. Heinrici as from 
Apostolic hands or as bearing anything like what we understand as Apostolic 
authority. Even their testimony is therefore taken with a grain of salt and 
they are dealt with with a freedom of critical reconstruction which appears 
inconsistent with their accepted character as trustworthy witnesses. Miracles, 
for example, are a shade too much for Dr. Heinrici to accept simpliciter. That 
Jesus wrought cures on the sick and ‘‘ possessed’ he can allow, but those 
nature-miracles—it is better to look on them as symbolical! (p. 21 sq.) The 
reality of our Lord’s Resurrection is, however, allowed and some eloquent 
words are said as to its significance in the history of Christianity (p. 39). It 
is not merely in the matter of miracles, however, that a lower note than the 
highest is struck. ‘‘ That is the Gospel of Jesus,’ he says after an exposi- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching (p. 52). Is it? we ask, and have our doubts 
whether Jesus himself, or any of His Apostles, would have acknowledged it 
as an adequate statement. A note of appreciation of the peculiarity of 
Christianity among the religions of the world is struck, however, which it is 
very pleasant to hear. ‘‘ Differently from all other pre-Christian religions 
known to us,”’ he says in closing, ‘* does Christianity come to manifestation. 
While they are a portion of the development of particular peoples, Christi- 
anity arises in the midst of a highly developed culture and in established 
political relations, without connection with this culture or relation with this 
polity. It is primarily a pure religio-ethical movement in the under-streams 
of the Jewish people. It took its rise not from myths and symbols, not from 
superstition and terror, but from historical facts in which God reveals His 
counsel of salvation to believers. The Gospel of Jesus preserves its unique- 
ness in connection and contrast with the historical circumstances of its 
origin. It stands in opposition to the over-estimate of self of Moralism, to 
the legalistic conception of service and reward; and holds itself free from 
Magic and Manticism, with which all antique religions allied themselves. 
The Gospel of Jesus became Christianity through the belief in the Resur- 
rection. ...” (p. 141). ‘* Without the Resurrection of Jesus the Gospel 
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of Jesus isa torso and Christianity remains an enigma. The empty grave 
of Jesus is not to be explained away by historical criticism. . . . The revolu- 
tion of the disciples from unbelief to belief, from depression to inextinguish- 
able courage which greedily gave its life for its faith, remains a fact which 
cannot be derived from illusions. And the fruit of this faith is Christianity. 
. .. By it Christianity is also a Historical Religion, the power of which is 
brought to light not by history but the fructus historiw, by the victory which 
this religion brings to mankind ” (pp. 39-10).——The Words of Jesus, Con- 
sidered in the light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Lan- 
guage, by Gustav Dalman, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leipzig. Authorized English Version by D. M. Kay, B.D., B.Sc., Professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in the University of St. Andrews. 
}. Introduction and Fundamental Ideas. 8vo, pp. xiv, 350. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1902; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
Dr. Dalman’s admirable work on the Shemitic element in the Words of 
Jesus has had from its first publication the ear of all scholars interested in 
the subject. Its translation into English was a duty owed to English- 
sptaking workers in the language and ideas of the New Testament. The 
work is much more than an attempt to recover the very language used by 
our Lord in His teaching: it is a sustained attempt to understand His teach- 
ing in the light of the conceptions attached to the words employed by His 
contemporaries and therefore, also, probably by Him. This volume contains 
the Introduction, in which is discussed the problem of the original language 
of Jesus’ teaching and the possibility of recovering His words in their 
original form. Then the details are attacked and an effort made to recover 
and understand the original language and conceptions used by Him. Such 
terms as ‘‘the kingdom of God,” ‘the future age,” ‘eternal life,’ ‘‘ the 
world,” the designations applied to God and to Jesus Himself are thoroughly 
investigated. The usefulness of the yolume is enhanced by a series of in- 
dices. The series of ‘“‘ Messianic Texts”? which formed the second part of 
the volume in its German form are omitted from the English translation,— 
seeing that, as is explained in the Preface, this section has been issued in 
Germany in separate form. The text of the book has been revised through- 
out by the author and it has been well rendered by the translator. Every 
student of the Gospels should place this book in his apparatus criticus. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


International Theological Library. THe ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH : 
from the Accession of Trajan to the Fourth General Council [A.D. 98- 
451]. By RoBERT Rarny, D.D., Principal of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo, pp. xii, 5389. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1902. 


In the distribution of the material made by the editors of ‘‘ the Inter- 
national Theological Library,’’ the section of the history of the Church 
which has fallen to Dr. Rainy’s care begins with the emergence of the 
Church from the Apostolic age (near the end of the first century) and 
extends to Gregory VII. The present volume carries the history down to 
A.D. 451—a date which Dr. Rainy thinks “ corresponds pretty well with 
important changes in the affairs both of the Christian Church and of the 
Roman world,” and may therefore ‘‘ serve asa resting place.”” A subsequent 
volume, bearing the kindred title of The Later Catholic Church, will complete 
the work. To Dr. Archibald Robertson, of King’s College, has been com- 
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mitted a volume on The Latin Church, which presumably will take up the 
narrative where Dr. Rainy lays it down. Beyond this, provision does not 
seem to have been made as yet for the treatment of the history of the Church 
in ‘‘ the International Theological Library.” 

In his brief preface Dr. Rainy gives us a hint of his conception of his 
task : ‘‘ It was the duty of the writer to endeavor to combine in this volume 
the manifold detail which the student requires with the points of view and 
the modes of treatment which make a book readable.’? We may suspect 
that by “‘the student’ in this passage there is meant the pupils of our 
divinity schools. The tone and manner of the book as well as the scope of 
its contents appear to suggest this. Assuredly there is not enough of detail 
incorporated to satisfy the appetite of a more advanced inquirer, while the 
flavor of the whole is distinctly that of the familiar lecturer, intent on mak- 
ing the condition of the Church during its first age, and particularly the 
state of mind of the leaders of Christian thought in its first conflicts, vital to 
the reader. The style of the book is that of educated conversation—free 
and easy, transparent and fluent. Its method of exposition is reproductive; 
the author strives to enter into the mind of the age he is depicting and of the 
thinkers he is describing and to reproduce their modes of feeling and think- 
ing along lines easy of apprehension to the modern mind. The effect is cer- 
tainly to make the book readable, though sometimes one wonders whether 
space is not taken up in elaboration which might be more profitably packed 
with details. 

This method lends itself readily to the impression of the personality of tie 
writer on his narrative, and this must also be accounted a feature of Dr. 
Rainy’s volume. He has studded it moreover—after the manner of Harnack 
—with occasional remarks bearing less on the history portrayed than on con- 
temporary movements. In these it is the ecclesiastical leader, the guide of 
men, the lover of smooth courses that speaks. Dr. Rainy, in a word, looking 
out over the early history of the Church with eyes grown shrewd from long 
experience with affairs and deep knowledge of men, takes the reader into his 
confidence and chats over with him the course of the Church’s life for the first 
five hundred years. It is not a scholastic history that he gives us, though it 
isa scholarly one. It is not even a historian’s narrative that he has penned, 
though none but a true historian could have written it. It is distinctly the 
sagacious survey of a period of history by a wise adviser and leader of men. 

The four hundred and fifty years included in the narrative carry the reader 
to the formulation of the doctrine of the person of Christ at Chalcedon; to 
the establishment of Augustianism in the Western Churches, as over 
against both Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism ; to the consolidation of the 
Roman worship under Leo the Great. Dr. Rainy ‘divides it into three sec- 
tions—the first closing with the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 
180; the second with that great landmark, the edict of toleration in A.D. 
313; and the third with A.D. 451. A large part of the interest is absorbed 
in the history of thought, and Dr. Rainy is peculiarly happy and specially 
diffuse in describing the doctrinal movements. The final chapter of the 
volume, under the title of ‘*‘ Processes of Change,” gives a summary view of 
the whole course of the history up to the point to which the narrative leads 
us. 

Though Dr. Rainy writes from an independent judgment and constantly 
expresses individual opinions, formed from his own personal point of view, 
the influence of Harnack is very observable in his narrative and in the 
opinions he expresses alike on persons and events. This is particularly to 
be regretted in the account given of the formation of the New Testament 
canon (p. 109, ef. 158, especially note 2, and 509 sqg.). Here, quite after Har- 
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nack’s leading, Dr. Rainy speaks as if men were led to settle definitely on a 
canon of New Testament books by the Gnostic assault; as if Marcion’s 
canon were rather a hint to the Church than a corruption of the Church’s 
preéxisting canon ; as if, deep in the second century, the Church had yet to 
form its New Testament canon. Nothing could be more mistaken; and Dr. 
Rainy himself supplies here and there proof of this fact. Thus, for example, 
he remarks (p. 110) that the Gnostics themselves are found in their extant 
fragments to make their appeal habitually to ‘*‘ our well-known books,” and 
to treat them as of settled authority. We do not know what to make, 
further, of the manner in which he deals with the history of infant baptism 
(pp. 234-5, 461 note 1, 468). We certainly cannot go with him if he means 
to teach, as he seems to mean to teach, that the practice of infant baptism 
was of slow growth in the Church and only at a somewhat late date became 
anything like the ordinary practice of Christians. Other matters in which 
we should be inclined to doubt his points of view are of too small importance 
to be mentioned here. 

The book is eminently judicious and thoroughly readable and may be 
heartily recommended to students who wish to obtain a general view of the 
period it covers. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. By TERROT REAVELEY 
GLOVER, M.A., Classical Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; late Professor of Latin in Queen’s University, 
Canada. 8vo, pp. xvi, 398. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1901. 


This delightful series of essays gives us a vivid picture of the life of the 
more cultured classes during the century in which heathenism died and the 
Church took its place as the governing force of the Roman world. The 
essays are fifteen in number. The first is a comprehensive survey of the 
period as a whole, and serves both as an introduction to the detailed studies 
of typical men that succeed it, and as a sort of summary of the threads that 
interlaced in their lives and thoughts. The succeeding essays deal each with 
one of the outstanding authors or characteristic literary products of the 
century, and through them look out on the condition of society and the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the time. The writers selected thus to stand as the 
speculum of their age are Ammianus Marcellinus, Julian; Quintus of 
Smyrna, Ausonius, the Women Pilgrims, Symmachus, Macrobius, Augus- 
tine in his Confessions, Claudian, Prudentius, Sulpicius Severus, Palladas, 
Synesius and the Greek and early Christian novelists. Each of these is 
approached in a sound and scholarly and withal in a sympathetic mood, 
and, being interrogated in a friendly spirit, readily yields the information 
with which his writings are charged. The author’s critical method is 
delicate and his style pleasant: he has produced not only criticism and 
history but literature also. The reader gives himself easily to his guidance 
and follows him with delight from essay to essay, to close the book at the 
end with regret to part with so pleasant a guide. 

As will be noted, the list of writers treated is fairly representative of the 
period in its widest aspects. There are heathen writers here as well as 
Christian, or rather it may be said, in spite of their numeral equality in the 
book, it is the heathen writers that are selected in preference to Christian. 
The picture given in the volume of the final steps in the great change which 
the conversion of the empire wrought is therefore contemplated not only 
from the literary side but predominantly also from the side of the dying 
heathenism. The effect, from the point of view of the student of Church 
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history, is very happy. It enables him to perceive the changes taking place 
from a natural angle and to estimate more exactly the significance of even 
the churchly phenomena. Let us turn for example to the closing chapter and 
observe the flood of light thrown upon the hagiography of early Christian- 
ity by its correlation with the popular romances of the times. To name but 
a single point, the sickening profusion of marvels in the ecclesiastical stories 
is but a sign of the times and means nothing more than the profusion of the 
mysterious in the novels of Mrs. Ratcliffe. ‘‘ Philostratus,’? remarks Mr. 
Glover, ‘* has marvels and miracles far beyond Martin’s.” ‘If Lucian 
scoffed and the devout trembled, the rhetorician was cool and added magic 
to his other themes for decoration.” These Christian ‘‘ Novelettes,” in a 
word, bore somewhat the same relation to the popular ‘‘ literature ’’ of the 
time that the Christian songs of the Reformation era bore to the popular 
songs of that time. They were at once the natural product of the day and 
an attempt to supplant the noxious popular literature with something. of 
better tendency. The illustration of Christian antiquity derivable from the 
heathen writers is not, however, confined to these outlandish regions. Take 
the following passage in which Mr. Glover is describing the historical work 
of Ammianus Marcellinus: “ From point to point we can follow their 
anabasis in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books, and ever and again we 
find the verb in the first person, vidimus, venimus .. . . Ammianus, unlike 
the other Latin historians we have read, does not make speeches for his 
characters to deliver... . Though he may very properly have condensed 
Julian’s words, he is not the man to have invented them.’”? When we say 
something like this of Luke, we are ordinarily told that we are supposing 
that Luke was isolated from the traditions of historiography universal in 
antiquity. But surely we may be permitted to claim for Luke, what must 
be allowed for Ammianus! For the rest, the distinction between ‘‘ rhetori- 
cal history ” and “‘ historical history ’? which needs to be invoked in compar- 
ing Luke with the average heathen historian, is equally insisted on by Mr. 
Glover (p. 368) in connection with the general distinction between the hea- 
then and Christian conceptions of the historian’s task. 

Nothing is more interesting in the volume than the picture it gives us of 
the curious state of the best heathen religious thought as it faded down to 
its end. Prominent in it was of course the old heathen self-sufficiency, 
which after all is the essence of heathenism. Julian’s bitterest scoff at 
Christianity turns on its proposal ‘to save sinners.”” ‘*‘ Whoever is a 
seducer, whoever is a murderer, whoever is accurst and filthy, let him come 
boldly ’—this proclamation he looks upon as the essential scandal of Chris- 
tianity. The natural man always wishes first to save himself and then, on 
his obvious merit, to be accepted by his godling. Side by side with this is 
observed the prevalent conception of the Divinity as a Being of easy good 
nature; of whom, as Mr. Glover remarks, we may well say with Omar 
Khayyam’s pot, ‘*‘ He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well.”’ This genial 
indeed but shallow optimism found expression among the heathen of the 
fourth century in an endless repetition of the phrase ‘ benignitas numinis,” 
Men equally lightly speak to-day of ‘‘ the love of God ’’—and it is often doubt- 
ful if they have transcended the easy ‘‘ indiscriminate benevolencism ”’ of a 
decadent heathenism. The most poignant feeling of this dying heathenism, 
however, appears to have been its loss of all religious assurance. It stood 
perplexed and hesitant before the mystery of the universe, comforting itself 
with the vague thought of a Divine kindness which would not ask too much, 
but ever lapsing into words of doubt and even despair. If the sense of sin 
was defective, the sense of God was equally so—and the balance was thus 
not always wholly destroyed. Providence was commonly conceived at best 
44 
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as intermittent—at worst ascruel. Take the bitter epigram of Palladas, who 
exhorts us, if caring avails anything, why certainly to take good care; but 
adds that there seems no use in taking care if a divinity is caring for us— 
nay, it appears that it is all one to that divinity whether we take care or not, 
and his only care seems to be that we shall have cares enough ! 

Out of this despair Christianity had already lifted the world. In Chris- 
tian circles the opposite note of life, of joy, of assurance is struck: and the 
conjunction of heathen and Christian writers in this volume enables us to 
appreciate this contrast very sharply. It matters not where one goes—to 
Ausonius, Prudentius, Sulpicius, Synesius, Augustine, or to the nameless 
pilgrims and saints of the day—it is the same note that is struck. ‘‘ The 
Church of that day had her weaknesses, she made grave mistakes and she 
was not without sins that bore bitter fruit, but she rose superior to all the 
world around her, and to whatever sphere of work and thought we turn, 
literature, philosophy, administration, we find her marked off from all her 
environment by one characteristic it had not and she had—life and. the 
promise of life.’’ This is the judgment not of a professed Church historian, 
but of a student of the life and letters of the fourth century. It is the only 
judgment possible to arrive at from the picture the detailed study of the 
times lays before us. What one most wonders at whenever he gets a real 
glimpse of Christianity in all its surroundings at any epoch is not its weak- 
nesses—t hough these are always in evidence and not least in that fourth cen- 
tury of turmoil and controversy and secularization—but. rather how strong 
Christianity is at its worst. To all who wish to feel this we recommend 
heartily this delightful volume of essays, from the reading of which no one 
will rise without a sense of gain and of gratitude to its author for many 
pleasant hours. F 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


Beitraege zur Geschichte der Reformation in Oesterreich, hauptsaichlick nach 
bisher unbenutzten Actenstiicken des Regensburger Stadtarchivs. Von 
Dr. Eduard Bohl. 8vo, pp. vi, 484. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1902.) It is not 
always, as Dr. Béhl remarks in his preface, that authors are able to come 
before the public with the happy consciousness of bringing something new. 
This is, however, his pleasant position now, as he lays before us the results 
he has gleaned from the Regensburg archives for the history of the Reforma- 
tion in Austria. After a brief introduction, in which he describes the sources 
from which he draws, he introduces the reader to the subject by means of a 
theological and a historical survey of the conditions in which the material he 
has to offer moves. Then he gives studies of the leading personalities con- 
nected with the Reformation in Lower and Upper Austria: Princes like 
Ferdinand I, Maximilian II, Rudolph II and Matthias; the nobility; 
and Preachers such as Nicholas Gallus, Wolfgang Waldner, Christoph 
Reuter and Joachim Magdebergius. Then follows a series of sections on 
such topics as ‘‘ The Lower-Austrian Agenda,’ ‘** The Church Constitution 
in Inner Austria,’ ‘* The Controversy on Original Sin in the Eighth Decade 
of the Sixteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Church-Visitation of 1580,” “* The Disap- 
pearance of the Stalwart Lutherans in the Ninth Decade.” An Appendix 
of Documents closes the volume. The most interesting portions of the 
volume to us have proved the parts that deal with the fortunes and teach- 
ings of the ‘‘ Stalwart Lutherans,”—Flacius Illiricus and his companions,— 
and especially with the controversies carried on by and over them as to the 
nature of original sin and its effects. Dr. Béhl writes with a flowing pen 
and out of adequate knowledge: his treatment of topics of theological 
import is always rich and instructive,—colored somewhat, of course, by his 
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Kohlbriiggian point of view, but soundly Reformed in tone and courageously 
faithful in expression. We hope to return to this interesting book later and 
therefore content ourselves for the present with this formal notice of it. 
Those interested not merely in the by-ways of Reformation history but in 
the great stream of Reformation thought will find it to their profit to read 
it.—The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Churches in Scotland, Established and Not Established, to the Civil Law. 
By A. Taylor Innes, Advocate. 8vo, pp. xiii, 866. (Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: William Blackwood & Son, 1902.) Thirty-five years have passed since 
the volume bearing the above title first appeared from the press. Many 
things have happened in the course of the third of a century which has inter- 
vened to render it desirable to give the subject additir 2al treatment, and 
Mr. Taylor Innes has been well advised to reissue the buok at the beginning 
of this new century. He has made such large additions to the original 
volume as to give us in effect a new book written for the new times. It would 
be absurd at this late day to explain the character of the work to Presbyte- 
rians, among whom the book has been a classic on its subject for a whole 
generation. Let it suffice to say to any who need to have it said to them that 
it is not a book of church law, but a book of the civil law of Scotland in its 
relation to the Church; and that, in its present form, it embraces the whole 
relation of the Scottish jurisdiction to Churches as bodies, whether within 
or without establishment. As this wide topic is treated historico-critically, 
the book is much more than it professes to be. It is a book of history as well 
as of law and a book of principles as well as of history ; and no one who 
wishes to understand church life and church movements in Scotland can 
afford to neglect it. The discussion of the ecclesiastic events in Scotland 
since 1867 is especially full and the comment very searching, whether with 
respect to the relation of the Church of Scotland to its creed or to the move- 
ments of the free churches with reference to their credal relations. The 
whole history is set down here with its accompanying documents and makes 
excellent and most instructive reading. On page 40-41 (see especially note 
1, p. 41) it is declared that the expression ‘‘ Reformed Churches” is * of 
course equivalent in Scottish law to ‘the Protestant Churches.’’’? Weare not 
competent to dispute a statement so dogmatic ; but if it be true, so much the 
worse, we must say, for the Scottish law. In the documents of the Scottish 
Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this confusion is not 
made,—not even in the act quoted on p. 40-41. Of this any one can convince 
himself by a very brief investigation. On p. 112 “‘sixth decade’’ should 
assuredly read ‘*seventh decade.’’——Beitriige zur Forderung christlicher 
Theologie. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Schlatter, Prof. in Tiibingen, und 
Dr. H. Cremer, Prof. in Greifswald. Sechster Jahrgang: 3 Heft. Gottes- 

edanken in Israels Koenigtum von Lic. Dr. Julius Boehmer. Mathurin Veys- 
siere La Crose, von Lic. Dr. Frederick Wiegand. 12mo, pp. 104. (Giitersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann, 1902.) This portion of the Beitrage zur Forderung christ- 
licher Theologie contains two brief studies. The former, which occupies the 
first seventy-nine pages, seeks to learn what the Bible has to say of Kings 
and Kingship. As the New Testament contains only incidental remarks on 
the subject and has to concern itself with idolatrous monarcbs only even in 
these, the author turns for light to the Old Testament, where a connected 
and comprehensive history of a monarchy may be found. His brochure con- 
cerns itself purely therefore with the Old Testament doctrine of Kingship as 
it may be derived from the history. He has no difficulty in learning that it 
is God who raises up Kings and brings them low: that the theocratic King 
is an organ of God: and that it is well with a people whose King serves the 
Lord. The study is an interesting one. The other study presented in this 
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part is an intensely interesting lecture on La Crose, considered as the author 
of the first German history of missions (1724). This many-sided man has 
been treated heretofore in many aspects of his work and character,—as the 
tutor of the sister of Frederick the Great, as the zealous worker in the Berlin 
Cabinet of curios, as one of the most learned patristic scholars of his day. 
Wiegand now gives us an insight into his work asa historian of missions.—— 
Die Absichtslenkung, oder der Zweck heiligt die Mittel. Beitrag zur Beleuch- 
tung der Jesuitenfrage von Otto Zéckler. 12mo, pp. 70. (Giittersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1902.) A few years ago an article appeared in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte edited by Brieger and Best, from the pen of a Jesuit 
scholar, Father M. Reichmann, which sought to show that the Jesuits have 
been slandered in the attribution to them of the doctrine of Intentionalism, 
or that * the end justifies the means.”’ During the past year he has returned 
to the subject in another article in the same journi), bearing as its title the 
query: “ Methodus dirigende intentionis, ein Gurundsatz der Jesuiten- 
moral?”? The former article was directed against Tschackert’s repre- 
sentations in his Jesuitische Miszellen: this latter one takes up repre- 
sentations by Kawerau, Luthardt, Ziegler, Mirbt and especially Zéckler 
as the reworker of the article Jesuitorden in the new edition of the 
Herzog-Real-Encyklopedie. Zockler accordingly feels called upon to 
make reply; and he has made it with the thoroughness, calmness and 
satisfactoriness habitual with that great scholar, in the present brochure. 
No one should miss reading it, who is interested in questions of ethical 
history. Reichmann’s contentions were summed up by him in the follow- 
ing three propositions: “1. That the methodus dirigende intentionis is 
both in substance and form an invention of Pascal’s and is taught by no 
Jesuit. 2. That neither the doctrine that a good end justifies a bad means, 
nor the proposition ‘the end justifies the means’ (so understood) is found 
either in this nor any other form in any Jesuit. 3. That the doctrine of the 
Jesuits as to the influence of the purpose (intentio, finis) on the choice of 
means and the goodness of the act, is no other than the traditional doctrine 
of the Scholastics, and does not differ from the doctrine of the Church 
fathers or of the Catholic theologians of to-day who are not Jesuits.”’ 
Zickler finds that in the terms ‘‘ méthode de diriger l’intention’’ Pascal 
designates with substantial exactness the tactics of the Jesuits in not a few 
of their lax moral maxims, and by it happily sums up the essence of many 
of their lax counsels; that it is only the exact form, ‘‘ The end justifies the 
means” that is not found among Jesuit writers; but that the doctrine itself 
appears in them in at least four or five exact equivalents and forms one of 
the most important and operative of the fundamental principles of their 
probabilistic and amphibolic ethics; and that though the idea that the end 
justifies the means may here and there occur among the Fathers and later 
Catholic theologians, it is only the Jesuits who have made it a fundamental 
principle in both their theory and practice—as they most certainly have.-—— 
The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania. Part ix of a Narrative and Critical 
History. Prepared at the Request of the Pennsylvania-German Society. 
By Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D., LLL.D., Audenried Professor in Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Penna., etc., etc. 8vo, pp. x, 887. (Lancaster, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania-German Society, 1902.) This handsome volume well 
deserves the description, ‘‘ fair without and within.” It is in the first place 
an excellently manufactured and edited volume. The print is Leautiful, the 
paper good, the margins ample. It is ornamented with a series of excellent 
illustrations, including a series of well-chosen portraits (the plate of ‘‘ Early 
Reformed Theologians” facing p. 40 is an exception, in so far as Jacob 
Arminius for some inexplicable reason is thrust forward as if he were a rep- 
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resentative, or perhaps the representative Reformed theologian !), as well as 
fac-similes of title-pages and signatures. But above all this it is an excellently 
conceived and executed piece of historical writing. Dr. Dubbs has already 
earned our gratitude, as all students of the history of the (German) Re- 
formed Church in America well know, by his work in this field. He makes 
a new claim upon it in these interesting and informing chapters.. He does 
not here seek to write what he calls ‘a consecutive history” of the (German) 
Reformed Church in America: he has already done that in former works. 
What he has undertaken here is “ to prepare a series of historical sketches 
or chapters that, taken together, might serve to convey an idea’’ of what the 
German Reformed Church has been in and to the State of Pennsylvania. 
This task has been more than adequately performed. The result is in effect 
a readable and exact account of the whole history of that body. The first 
chapter outlines the history of the Reformed Church in Europe: and the 
second gives some idea of ‘‘ the pioneers’””—that is, of the first preachers of the 
Reformed doctrine in America. In the third chapter the immigrants are 
described in their several classes—Swiss, Germans and Huguenots. Then 
come in chapters four and five an account of the missionary work of the 
S. P. G. and of the beginnings at Neshaminy and Germantown. Chapter 
six is devoted to Samuel Guldin, the first German Reformed minister in 
Pennsylvania. The way being now opened, from chapter eight on we get an 
orderly narrative of the foundation and development of the Church: in the 
periods before the forming of the Coetus (chaps. viii-x), during the activity 
of the Coetus (chaps. xi-xvi) and after the establishment of the Synod (chap. 
xvii sq.). The later history is compressed into as brief compass as possible. 
The volume is enriched by a comprehensive Bibliography, prepared by Prof. 
William J. Hinke (pp. 341-380). The whole makes a work to which one 
turns with great satisfaction and leaves with a sense of great gain.——Memo- 
rials of the Huguenots in America, with special reference to their Emigration 
to Pennsylvania, by Fev. A. Stapleton, A.M., M.S., etc. 8vo, pp. ix, 164. 
(Carlisle, Pa.: Huguenot Publishing Company, 1901.) In the preface the 
author mentions Dr. Charles W. Baird’s The Huguenot Emigration to Amer- 
ica, and remarks that with its exception and a small volume on the Emigra- 
tion to the Province of Virginia published by the Virginia Historical 
Society, little has been published on this theme outside of newspaper arti- 
cles and brief chapters in books on a more general theme. The details of the 
subject thus appear to be virgin ground, and he has attempted to gather the 
relevant information in a part of the wide field. The first three chapters 
offer a compressed survey of the history of the Huguenots in France. These 
we could well have spared. The fourth chapter is a general sketch of Hugue- 
not settlements in America ; and chapter five offers a broadly drawn outline 
of the Emigration to Pennsylvania: these provide a proper introduction to 
the special treatment of the Huguenot Emigration to Pennsylvania, which 
follows in chapters xi-xv. Chapter xvi is added to enhance the reader’s 
appreciation of the Huguenot emigration by reminding him of some of the 
achievement of the descendants. The volume closes with a general list of 
Huguenot Immigrants to Pennsylvania,—in some respects the most valuable 
part of the volume. There are indices and a number of interesting illustra- 
tions. The body of the book is made up of notes on the several Huguenot 
immigrants and their descendants; these must have cost the author much 
research and supply a basis for further historical work of importance. Few 
have realized the extent of the Huguenot infusion or the great part played 
by their blood in our national annals—a part, Mr. Stapleton thinks, greatly 
out of proportion to the number of its representatives. He reminds us of 
Hillegas, Jay, Boudinot, Laurens, Marion, Huger, Pickens, Sevier, Revere 
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—not to come lower than the Revolutionary period. The difficulty of the 
task of searching out our Huguenot element of to-day is greatly increased 
by the wear and tear of time on the names: Le Char has become Lescher ; 
Chateau, Shadow; Jaques, Jacks; Tonnelier both Kieffer and Cooper ; and 
Pierre both Stein and Stone. The book is privately printed and may be had 
of the author at Carlisle, Pa., at $1.50 a copy.——The Story of the Mormons, 
from the Date of their Origin to the Year 1901, by William Alexander Linn. 
8vo, pp. xxv, 687. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902.) ‘* The 
object of the present work,’”’ the author tells us in his preface, ‘‘ is to present 
a consecutive history of the Mormons, from the day of their origin to the 
present writing, and as a secular, not as a religious, narrative.’’ ‘‘ The 
search,” he adds, “has been for facts, not for moral deductions, except as 
these present themselves in the course of the story.”’ Moreover, the narra- 
tive, he tells us, ‘* has been made to rest largely on Mormon sources of infor- 
mation’’—with a view to forestall “the general denial’? with which the 
heads of the Mormon Church have been wont to meet ‘anything unfavora- 
ble regarding their organization or leaders.’’ This last statement seems to 
‘forecast the tone of the narrative as unfavorable to the Mormons; and so it 
proves to be—as a plain, unvarnished recital of the facts could not fail to be. 
And a plain and unvarnished recital of the facts this history appears to be. 
There are no graces of style even to give it wings: it depends on the inherent 
interest of the series of events described to carry the reader along with it; but 
it does carry the reader on with it and lays before him the whole gruesome 
story. The reader has some initial difficulty in getting over the first chap 
ter. This is headed “ Facility of Human Belief’ and is a somewhat preten- 
tious and very “‘ thin’’ discussion of human susceptibility to being ‘* gulled,”’ 
or rather of the native tendency of the human heart toward novel beliefs: 
the reader will inevitably murmur something about ‘ incompetency” as he 
runs over its thoughtless lines. But once beyond that chapter, the story 
proceeds with clearness and competent handling to its end, although it must 
be admitted that the tone is occasionally flippant and mure ‘journalistic ” 
than ‘‘historical.’’ It is probable that from no other single book, at any 
rate, can be obtained so full anarrative of the whole history of the Mormon 
movement. The brief bibliographical notes on the sources of information 
and on former histories, given at the end of the Preface, will be not the least 
valuable part of the work to the student. 


II].—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Einundzwanzigster Band, 1901. Herausge- 
geben von Prof. Dr. G. Kriiger und Lic. Dr. W. Koehler in Giessen. I. 
Abtheilung. Vorderasiatische Literatur und Ausserbiblische Religionsgeschichte. 
Bearbeitet von Beer und Lehmann. 8vo, pp. 86. (Berlin: C. A. Schwet- 
schke und Sohn; New York: Gustav E. Steckert, 1902.) The first part of 
this annual review of theological literature for the year comes to us duly in 
its new form. This part sells separately at 3.40 marks. The first fifty-five 
pages survey the literature of 1901 on the nearer Orient and is the work of Lic. 
Dr. Georg Beer, Professor at Strassburg. He calls attention to the vigor with 
which these Uriental studies are now being prosecuted, Assyriology enjoying 
among them for the moment the primacy. ‘‘ Recent discoveries,” he remarks, 
‘* and their own fantasy have misled certain Assyriologists into the notion of 
a Babylonian world-conception based on Mythology and Astralreligion which 
formed the foundation of the entire antique culture (including the Israelit- 
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ish Jewish). The special task of ancient history, according to this view, is 
only to trace the changes suffered by the Babylonian conceptions within the 
smaller and greater countries, including Greece and Rome. The later works 
of H. Winckler are characteristic for this theory.’? And therefore the public 
is to be congratulated that in the new edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, which has been cared for by Winckler 
and Zimmer, the part which deals with the history of religion has fallen 
into the hands of Zimmer—a scholar who knows better than Winckler how 
‘to distinguish between assured and stil! doubtful results ”’ (p. 23.) Almost 
as extravagant as Winckler on the one side, Hommel is thought to be on 
the other. The sections in the survey of the literature of 1901 which concern 
non-Shemitic heathendom (pp. 56-89) are furnished by Dr. E. Lehmann, a 
Docent at Copenhagen. His work seems carefully and appreciatively done. 
Andrew Lang’s Magic and Religion, favorably reviewed in this REVIEW for 
July, is equally favorably noticed here. ‘‘ Although couched in polemic 
form, and often indeed in a sarcastic tone,” writes Lehmann, ‘‘ this book, 
by its fullness of information and acute observations, greatly enriches the 
literature of the science of religions. Lang may not always be right—he 
knows how to expose the mistakes of others beautifully.”’ The note on Mr. 
Hartland’s Presidential Address will help us to see the changes that are 
passing over the theoretical construction of religion’s origins. Hartland, we 
are told, ‘‘ holds, like Lang, that the old series, Animism, Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, is no longer tenable, and he approves Marett’s ‘ Teratism,’—the doc- 
trine of a primitive awe toward what is above us. Only he will not recog- 
nize a specific Divinity as such a ‘ higher one’ at the first stage, but only a 
sort of ‘ Theoplasma,’ an undifferentiated supernatural, which appears now in 
the form of spirits, now in that of gods.’’——Eternalism: A Theory of 
Infinite Justice. By Orlando J. Smith. 8vo, pp. viii, 821. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902.) Mr. Smith is oppressed with 
a sense of the inequalities of human lot and seeks a theory by which he can 
reconcile them with eternal justice. The Christian theory does not com- 
mend itself to him—mainly, we may believe, because of the exaggerated 
individualism which possesses his thought. He cannot believe in race-sin as 
a basis for race-suffering, because he really does not believe in a race at all. 
He, therefore, supposes that relief can be found only in a theory of preéxist- 
ence of souls. Bare preéxistence he perceives, however, will not solve the 
problem. He therefore postulates an eternal preéxistence for every soul. 
What we see souls to be, and what we see them to suffer, that is only what 
they have made, and brought on, themselves in a long course of moral action 
hidden in the past. It cannot be said that Mr. Smith exhibits any special 
speculative ability. And it must be allowed that his acquaintance with the 
history of thought on his subject is meagre in the extreme. The book is 
essentially, therefore, even from its own standpoint, a poor one. It is chiefly 
interesting as symtomatic of the general unrest and uncertainty which has 
invaded all ranks of modern society on the most fundamental questions.—— 
Das Wesen des Christentums. Sechzehn Vorlesungen vor Studierenden aller 
Facultaten im Wintersemester 1899-1900 an der Universitit Berlin gehal- 
ten von Adolf Harnack. Akademische Ausgabe. 8vo, pp. iv, 190. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hintichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1902.) Prof. Harnack’s popu- 
lar attempt to explain Christianity away, under color of presenting its 
** essence ”’ only, to the students of Germany, continues to have a phenomenal 
circulation. We have before us now the sixteenth edition, issued, as he explains 
in a brief additional preface, as a matter of duty, after much pressure for a 
cheap edition, to put the book into the hands of as many students as possible, 
seeing that it was for them that the lectures were prepared. This edition 
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sells for one mark (twenty-five cents) unbound, or one and a half marks 
bound. When the lectures were first delivered they were briefly but 
adequately characterized in our pages by Prof. H. M. Scott, D.D.: and we 
need not advert to their contents or tone now. Suffice it to say that there is 
nothing in them which will be novel to readers of Dr. Harnack’s more scho- 
lastic works: they but popularize the Ritschlite form of Socinian rational- 
ism which he teaches in all his writings. It is an ominous indication that 
such a book should make such a stir in the religious life of Germany. As 
everybody knows, it has called out a great mass of literature : and defenders 
of the Gospel have not been few. But why should such a travesty of 
Christianity need to be refuted in the Germany of the twentieth century !—— 
The New and Living Way: An Orderly Arrangement and Exposition of the 
Doctrines of Christian Experience, according to the Scriptures. By Milton 
S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Doctrine in Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 12mo, pp. 134. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jen- 
nings & Pye [1902].) By the ‘‘ Doctrines of Christian Experience,’’ Dr. 
Terry means that body of doctrines which are usually summed up by 
Reformed theologians under the caption of Gratia Spiritus Sancti Applica- 
tric—only Dr. Terry looks at them sub specie temporis, and so calls them the 
doctrines of ‘‘ Christian Experience.’? He wishes to arrange these doctrines 
in true logical order: the order he actually arranges them in is, of course, the 
traditional Arminian order. And he wishes to expound them after the 
method of a strictly Biblical theology: which apparently means that he 
wishes to elucidate the several doctrines of the Arminian system concerning 
the personal appropriation of salvation, by means of an exegetical treatment 
of the relevant Scriptual passages, dealt with, however, not in isolated frag- 
ments but in the mass,—such as the teaching of Paul (which he finds quite 
peculiar) and the rest. The book is pleasantly written and the exegesis is 
careful and often very helpful—these exegetical passages constitute in fact 
the charm of the book. But every traditional Arminian doctrine is duly 
announced in its place and defended vi et armis. That is to say, e. g., on 
pp. 20-21 the non-transmissibility of guilt is asserted, although on p. 18 we 
had been told of a general condemnation resting on the race, in the view of 
Paul, and hear still on p. 24 of the universal condemning power of sin. On pp. 
31-32 and 33-34 the idea of Repentance and Faith as gifts of God is carefully 
explained so as to leave room for the ‘‘ conscious soul in its own freedom ”’ 
to perform these ‘‘ free acts ”—and for the assertion that it is in the stricter 
sense therefore ‘‘ obviously improper to call these gifts of God.’’ The new 
birth is subordinated and made to wait on faith (pp. 48sq.) and a certain 
“perfectionism ”’ is charily defended (p. 85), and the like. ‘* The Holy Spirit 
himself,’’ we read (p. 91), ‘‘ can do no perfect work in the heart of man, un- 
less’ that heart be prepared for and respond to His work. We prefer to say 
the preparation and the response is His work : and we have the Scriptures with 
us. Those who are puzzled over John iii. 5 may profitably read the discussion 
on that text—though we cannot adopt Dr. Terry’s solution (p. 56) that the 
being born of water and the Spirit is ‘‘a mystic allusion’ to the creation- 
narrative in the first chapter of Genesis, in which the first creature sprang 
from the water brooded over by the Spirit.——Unser Herr Jesus Christ, von 
Fr. H. Brandes, D., Fiirstlichem Hofprediger zu Biickeburg. I. Sein Per- 
son. 8vo, pp. 117. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1902.) Dr. Brandes is 
oppressed by the widespread tendency to seek a Christianity without Christ, 
and puts in an earnest plea for his Master. A Christianity without Christ, 
he urges, is certainly not the Christianity of the Apostles, or of Christ Him- 
self, or of the Christian community which has grown up in the world, or of 
the Christian heart or life. Eliminate this unique personality and nothing 
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is left but a series of moral teachings, which stand over against us as mere 
precepts with no power to realize themselves in life. It is not on metaphysi- 
cal grounds that such a problem as is here raised can be answered: but 
neither need we confine ourselves to the earliest witnesses : the whole body 
of effects wrought in the world by the proclamation of Jesus is His witness. 
After a short introduction and precising of the question, Dr. Brandes first 
shows that Jesus was a real, complete man, nay the only true man who has 
realized manhood in its idea; and then shows that he was more than man, 
and that the perfection of His life can be accounted for only by His super- 
human nature. That He was also God’s unique Son is argued from His own 
self-witness, from the testimony of His whole life, from His resurrection 
from the dead, from the effects of His life and work in the world, from His 
relations to the hearts of His people. The book is a popular rather than a 
scientific discussion and is written in a fluent and devout style. It will be 
read with pleasure and profit in a devotional hour.—A Revolution in the 
Science of Cosmology, the Keystone to the Arch of Science. Ky George 
Campbell. 8vo, pp. 210. (Topeka, Kansas: Crane & Corapany, 1902.) The 
revolution which the author announces in his preface to be wrought by 
his investigations in our cosomological ideas, consists in the substitution of 
the notion that the earth began cold and is now in process of heating for the 
current view that it began hot and is nowin process of cooling. This idea is 
developed and defended and an effort is made to present evidence for it in a 
manner that will be level to the apprehension of the general reader. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Christian Instruction in the Public Schools of Ontario. By James Middlemiss, 
D.D., Emeritus Minister of Chalmers Church, Elora. 12mo, pp. 239. 
(Toronto: William Briggs, 1901.) In its entirety, of course, Dr. Middle- 
miss’ valuable discussion applies only to the somewhat anomalous condition 
of public instruction in Ontario. There, if we understand it, the Catholic 
children are gathered into separate schools supported by the State, where 
they enjoy full religious instruction in accord with their faith. Whereas 
the Protestant children, left behind, who are largely in the majority, have 
been enjoying no religious instruction at all. Dr. Middlemiss rightly 
claims that this ought not to be and solidly points out that it need not be. 
He has, however, swept his argument wider and has made his book a plea 
for and an exposition of the best methods of Christian instruction in public 
schools, which no one interested in the general subject should miss reading. 
There is apparent everywhere in the volume fullness of information, maturity 
of thought, and a gentle wisdom which is markedly persuasive.——Preach- 
ing in the New Age: An Art and an Inspiration. A series of six lectures 
delivered in the Hartford Theological Seminary upon the ‘t Carew ”’ Foun- 
dation in the Spring of 1900. By Albert J. Lyman, D.D. 12mo, pp. 147. 
(New Y ork, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1902.) Dr. 
Lyman’s ‘“‘ Carew Lectures” have the peculiarity that they were not only 
delivered to an audience of theological students, but, as he phrases it, were 
written with their help. He issued a series of printed questions to theo- 
logical students, and used the replies received as indications of the matter 
and manner of the instruction they needed. The lectures are thus a kind of 
glorified ‘‘ question-box ’”’ exercise. The topics dealt with in the six lec- 
tures are, after the Introductory lecture, the following: ‘* Preaching an 
Art’; ‘‘ Preaching an Inspiration”; ‘‘ The New Age and its Relation to 
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Preaching ’’; ‘‘ The Preacher of To-day Preparing His Sermons’; ‘* The 
Preacher of To-day before His Congregation.’? The style is at once limpid 
and pointed, direct and stimulating: and the material is practical and 
adapted to immediate impression. The lectures were well received when 
delivered and will be useful in their printed form.——Extempore Prayer; Its 
principles, preparation and practice. By the Rev. Marshall P. Talling, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 802. (New York, Chicago and Toronto [1902].) Dr. 
Talling has given us a distinctly interesting book on public prayer, which is 
sure to be useful, especially to the young minister seeking to form himself 
for his work and in his work. It is the conviction borne in upon him that 
the weakest part of church service is generally public prayer which has led 
him to offer this plea and guide to a ‘‘ conceived”’ prayer ‘‘ which has received 
suitable premeditation as to its purpose, its substance and its form.’’ Dr. 
Talling has the right idea of prayer as * not dictation, not advice,—but the 
request a child makes to its parent’: and the right idea of how it should be 
publicly led—addressed to God, not the people, and yet voicing not the indi- 
vidual’s but the people’s religious convictions and aspirations, and carrying 
the people up to their expression along with the leader. His manner is sim- 
ple and direct and his advice is prudent and good. We note that he prefers 
the attitude of kneeling for the people (p. 142-143) and has some severe 
strictures on the growing custom of bowed sitting. Why he passes standing 
by so lightly it is difficult to understand. At the close of the volume he has 
gathered a series of model prayers.——Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the 
Patriarchs. A Study of Old Testament Faith and Life. Part First (Gen- 
12-25). By Rev. James Strachan, M.A., St. Fergus. Crown 8vo, pp. 204. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1902.) What is he who has lost the Old Testa- 
ment history through critical doubt to do with the Old Testament narra- 
tives? Treat them as vehicles of spiritual instruction. The answer lies so 
close at hand that it has been pat on the lips of the critics from the begin- 
ning : and those whose calling leads them to deal in spiritual instruction 
easily persuade themselves that they have therefore lost nothing by the 
‘* critical”? assault on the historicity of the Old Testament. Mr. Strachan sets 
himself before us in his preface as one occupying some such standpoint. 
Hence, doubtless, it is ‘* Hebrew ideals from the story,’’ rather than lessons 
from the lives, of the Patriarchs that he offers us on his title-page: and per- 
haps he would like us to read him strictly when he tells us in his opening 
words that ‘‘ Genesis is not a bare record of facts, but a book of ideals °— 
though we should much prefer to understand him as meaning only that 
‘** Genesis is not merely a record of facts but also a book of ideals.’? He is 
undoubtedly speaking in the language of his “ critical’ guides when he 
explains to us that ‘‘the narratives in Genesis are to a large extent 
transcripts from a vivid oral tradition,” and that ‘the old traditions were 
necessarily recast and amplified again and again in accordance with the 
advancing requirements of successive ages”’; that those who wrote them 
down were “‘ animated, not by an antiquarian or esthetic, but by a religious 
motive ’’; and that ‘for this purpose they used the sacred traditions which 
lay ready to their hands, modifying and supplementing them according to 
their prophetic principles ’’; so that we get in these stories ultimately scarcely 
the conduct enacted by the patriarchs, but rather ‘‘ the conduct expected ”’ 
in old Israel ‘of a just, upright, pious, sensible man.’’ Here is all the 
schema by which the history is transmuted into ‘‘ fables for the young.” 
But we are glad to say that one meets very little signs of this schema in the 
body of the book. As we all agree that the story or history (whichever we 
take it for) is dominated by a religious motive and is written for our moral 
and spiritual instruction, we can follow him who draws out this instruction 
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W!th profit and delight, even though we ditfer toto celo from his ‘‘ critical ”’ 
views. We accordingly find this little volume a very useful and edifying one 
and can cordially commend it as such to the patrons of the ‘*‘ Handbooks for 
Bible Classes and Private Students.’? Let no one imagine, however, that 
because the spiritual lessons remain the same, it is really all one whether 
they be inculeated by stories or histories, any more than that it is all one 
whether God really draws near to men—whether He really blesses them— 
or may be deliciously imagined to do so.——The Trend of the Centuries; or, 
The Historical Unfolding of the Divine Purpose. By the Rev. Andrew W. 
Archibald, D.D., Author of ‘* The Bible Verified.”? 12mo, pp. 419. (Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press [1901].) Into this volume have been gathered some 
twenty historical sermons, which taken together seem to the author to set 
forth Bunsen’s great idea of ‘‘God in History.’? These sermons treat of 
historic personalities and incidents selected from every period of the world’s 
history—conceived as preparing for, introducing, establishing and accom- 
plishing God’s great purpose of building up His Kingdom in the World. Each 
discourse in itself presents the historical events of which it treats from the 
point of view of the Divine Providence. As a series they appear to lack 
somewhat in continuity, proportion and selective inevitableness. They are 
simply written and will prove good reading in the family circle-——Sermons 
on the Gospels of the Ecclesiastical Year. By Henry Sick, Pastor of Mount 
Olive Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, Wis. Part First. 8vo, pp. viii, 229. 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1902.) <A series of brief, simple 
sermons, quite adapted for family reading. The present volume covers the 
section of the Church year from the First Sunday in Advent to Pentecost 
Monday. The volume is introduced by a preface by Prof. Graebner in which 
he adverts to all that the postils have done for the Lutheran people in keep- 
ing a vital piety and a sound religious knowledge from dying in periods of 
rationalism, and expresses a hope that these new postils in English will 
work out a similar history. We echo the hope.——The Blind Spot, and Other 
Sermons. By Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 8vo, pp. viii, 278. (New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1902].) These are unusually 
well written sermons, full of an almost rampant optimism and evangelistic 
spirit, but ethical rather than doctrinal in content. Their standpoint is 
sufficiently modern for them not only to have their gratuitous flings at Cal- 
vinism as a half-truth (which means that Calvinism is only half-understood), 
but also to be filled with an odd flavor of evolutional philosophy. The 
device of alliteration is used with unusually happy effect : ‘‘ age of suffering 
and sorrow”’; ‘‘full of griefs and graves’’; ‘‘ resurrection out of dust and 
darkness’’; ‘‘ beauty, life, love, blessedness.”,——The Rise of a Soul. A 
Stimulus to Personal Progress and Development. By James S. Vance, D.D., 
etc. 12mo, pp. 241. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902.) Dr. Vance wields a facile pen and the Gospel is in his 
heart. The present volume attempts to tell the story of the rise of a soul 
in the four Experiences of Vision, Shadows, Ascent and Summit. The 
fundamental law throughout is, that soul-development is neither accidental 
nor mechanical, but organic and rational; while the enabling force by 
which growth is achieved is divine energy imparted through Jesus Christ 
and His Spirit. 
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V.—ETHICAL LITERATURE. 


THE MorAL LAw, OR THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF Duty. An 
Ethical Text-Book. By Epwarp JOHN HAMILTON, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
473. Price, $1.60 net (Postage 18 cts.). Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1901. 


The old Aristotelian rule, ‘* First examine your facts, then excogitate your 
theory,’’ is coming to be more and more the main method of philosophical as 
well as of scientific inquiry. The application of induction to the problems 
of moral life, which is the chief feature in connection with which Prof. 
Hamilton Jays claim to originality, will command the commendation of all 
who recognize the analytic method as the indispensable instrument of scien- 
tific progress. Dr. Ladd, of Yale, in his new book, The Philosophy of Con- 
duct, expresses the truth when he says, ‘‘ Ethics results from a scientific 
study of human conduct, its sources, its development, its sanctions and its 
most general principles as related to a rational ideal.’? The inductive 
method is almost synonymous with our present progress in scientific lines ; 
it must now be applied to the solution of ethical problems. 

There is undoubtedly a difference between the data of Ethics and those of 
most other sciences. The phenomena of morals are not matters of physical 
experiment and observation. Yet it is to be acknowledged that heretofore 
it has been the weakness of Ethics that too little attention has been paid to 
the analysis of moral life, and that ethical theories have been @ priori and 
dogmatic. There is an imperative need in the consideration of mental and 
moral phenomena that we use more consistently the methods of modern 
science ; that we start with indubitable facts and then proceed with the for- 
mation of hypotheses and the application of appropriate tests. This need 
Prof. Hamilton bas recognized. In his Moral Law he seeks to base his 
doctrines upon fact. The application of the inductive method to the Science 
of Ethics is not an easy task, yet the need for such application is most 
evident. 

Dr. Hamilton says in his preface that his ‘‘ teachings have followed upon 
a methodical study of the non-moral activities of the human spirit, and espe- 
cially of its intellectual operations.’? This remark, which the discussions of 
the book fully illustrate, indicates a valid ground for confidence in his con- 
clusions. The psychological method is of prime importance in the consid- 
eration of any subject that has to do with man and his activities. Though 
its presence does not give absolute assurance of correctness, its absence 
leads to a presumption against the conclusion of any process that has 
neglected it. 

The first twelve chapters of the Moral Law are taken up with the consid- 
eration of subjects which, while essential to Ethics, are yet intelligible 
without a knowledge of the radical principle of morality. 

Chapters XIII-XXI, inclusive, contain a friendly discussion of five differ- 
ent theories, each of which has gained the adherence of thoughtful men: 
Happiness Ethics; Perfection Ethics; Motivity Ethics; Authority Ethics; 
and Duty Ethics. 

* The design of this review is to show, not simply wherein each system is 
deficient, but also what truth is to be found in each. The inductive has this 
advantage over other methods, viz.: that it tends to the admission of truth 
whatever form it may assume and in whatever place it may be found. The 
genuine philosopher seeks a complete theory without rejecting any truth 
that has already been discovered. 

In the discussion of systems, Prof. Hamilton, while critical concerning 
their claims, is charitable toward their faults. 
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Utilitarianism is the gospel of common humanity; it advocates those 
things which are for the welfare of mankind. But it neglects the develop- 
ment of the higher inner nature, and subordinates virtue to utility. 

Perfectionism is strong where Utilitarianism is weak ; it seeks spiritual 
excellence and a character developed to the highest degree. But the system 
is incomplete, its conceptions are undefined and its aims are too exclusively 
subjective. 

Motivity Ethics is good so far as it goes. It asserts the weakness of that 
virtue which does not bring into the service of its ideals all the natural ten- 
dencies of the soul, and which attempts to act upon the abstract principle of 
right. But it is deficient in that it does not recognize the fact that self-regu- 
lation is a secondary mode of duty, which presupposes a more primary per- 
ception and pursuit of things obligatory. 

Authority Ethics expresses a truth when it says that obedience to rightful 
rule is an important form of duty; on the other hand, the theory that author- 
ity is the ultimate ground of duty is untenable. 

Duty Ethics gives just prominence to moral law and moral obligation ; this 
is a most important point. But the system is defective in that it is devoid 
of philosophical analysis, and gives no answer to legitimate inquiry. 

From a critical review of the five systems, Dr. Hamilton concludes that, 
while there is truth in each, the philosophy of moral life calls for a deeper 
analysis and broader generalization than are found in any of them. No 
doubt one object of this careful discussion of theories was to obtain some 
ideas which might prove useful in forming a new theory, but Dr. Hamilton’s 
doctrines rest more directly upon the analysis which he gives later. 

His discussions also illustrate the truth expressed on page 43, that ‘‘ no 
teaching can be correct which treats of one leading duty as if it compre- 
hended all the other requirements of the moral law.’’ Hence his earlier 
chapters, comprising the first half of the treatise, are devoted to truths and 
views that are to enter into consideration when his own hypothesis is 
framed. His design is to reach a principle at once inclusive and universal. 

The positive and more constructive part of the work begins with Chapter 
XXI. The title of this chapter is ‘‘ The Moral Law.’’ The definition of 
Law as “a mode of action or being consequent upon some antecedent,’’ or 
‘** a general mode of sequence,” is given. Then the author shows that under 
this broad definition laws are either causational, logical or practical. He 
then says that the Moral Law is a practical law—that is, it depends upon the 
prior conception of an end. The end is the antecedent which determines the 
character of every practical law. In Morals the end is right and high and 
noble, and the law binds us to seek that excellence of conduct and spirit in 
which the right end is realized. The Moral Law therefore attracts and 
obligates not by reason of any command or penalty, but by reason of its own 
rightness. 

Then, to determine what that rightness is, Prof. Hamilton groups moral 
requirements according to their radical similarities, so that by a process of 
analysis and generalization he may obtain their common quality. A four- 
fold classification of duty is proposed, Moral Goodness, Moral Esteem, Regu- 
lative Righteousness and Causative Righteousness. Each of these divisions is 
studied in turn in order to determine the peculiarities of each, and the char- 
acter common to all. Thus a universal principle is reached to which the 
designation Absolute Good is given. 

Supplementing the analysis of the Moral Law, Chapter XXV discusses the 
* Summum Bonum,” which is Virtue, the supreme specific form of Absolute 
Good, and the superlative, though not the only, end of duty. 

The inductive process establishing and justifying a statement of the uni- 
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versal aim of morality occupies a series of seven chapters. The last of these, 
Chapter XXVII, formally compares the Right with Absolute Good as an 
end, identifies the one with the other, and so completes the proof of the 
principle enunciated in Chapter XXI. As we look upon it, the course of 
thought followed in these discussions must win the assent of the unprej- 
udiced student. At the same time it is to be allowed that the idea of 
Absolute Good is the most abstruse conception of the practical Reason, and 
that care is necessary for the apprehension of its specific character. It 
would not be surprising if some superficial readers of The Moral Law 
should conclude that it teaches a doctrine too closely allied to Utilitarianism. 
Such a judgment would be unjust. This treatise favors the Pefectionist 
view, that Virtue is the ultimate aim of morality, and the Intuitionalist 
assertion, that the Right is the final word in duty, more than it does the 
Utilitarian conception of the end. But the truth is that it constructs a new 
and independent theory. 

Dr. Hamilton has suggested the name ‘‘ Totalism ” for the fundamental 
feature of his system, inasmuch as in every case the absolute good is all the 
good of which the case admits, or any part of that total considered as a part 
of it. This language, were it not qualified, might be supposed to relate, as 
Utilitarianism does, to the ordinary comforts and interests of life. It is to 
be granted that these are not excluded, for the common duties of justice, 
charity and good will relate to these. But as the analysis of the moral law 
proceeds, duties of a higher and more spiritual character and of a deeper, 
more fundamental importance are brought before us. The regulation of 
the affections and propensities, the development of character in ourselves 
and in others, the cultivation of virtue as the supreme excellence, the life of 
faith and piety toward God, are seen to be aims each of which commends 
itself as leading to the endless perfection and blessedness of rational beings. 
Thus our conception of good, that is of Absolute Good, is enlarged and 
ennobled and becomes the law of an exalted life. 

Dr. Hamilton’s originality appears not only in his main position, but also 
in his treatment of subordinate doctrines. The chapter on ‘‘ Free Will,’’ 
while avoiding controversy, makes a clear statement of the nature of Free 
Agency. This consists, not as some say, in the mere possession of a will, 
but in the fact that the efficient cause of the action of the Will is wholly 
from within, and that in this sense the Will is self-determined. But when 
the question is asked whether the Will, while acting freely, also acts accord- 
ing to law, that is, the law of its own nature, the answer is given that it 
does. Its action therefore is not merely ‘‘ certainly free, but also freely cer- 
tain.”” To render this position clear, Dr. Hamilton gives his own view 
respecting the activity of the soul in choice, or volition. Rejecting the 
common doctrine that the Will is a simple power, he declares that it is a 
compound faculty in which both intellect and motivity are exercised under 
peculiar conditions. And he shows that this view agrees with the general 
teaching of philosophers down to the time of Kant. 

Two interesting chapters on ‘‘ The Conflict of Duties’? and “ The Rules of 
Casuistry ’? deal with questions which have scarcely been discussed by 
modern moralists. Dr. Hamilton obtains what aid he can from Cicero and 
the Stoics, and then, relying upon the fundamental principles established by 
his previous investigations, formulates seven or eight rules to aid in the 
decision of disputed cases. This part of the book should be of interest to 
jurists. 

The final chapters of the work are given to practical morality. Without 
dwelling upon the more obvious duties of life, Dr. Hamilton shows how the 
universal principle and the fundamental rules of Ethics should be applied to 
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social, economic and political questions. The right of property is seen to 
have its limitations, as well as its foundation, in the law of Absolute Good. 
The duty of the State to regulate great industrial enterprises and monopo- 
listic corporations, in the interest of humanity and justice, is made apparent. 
Moreover, while Socialistic theories are rejected, the right of the public to 
engage in certain kinds of business which the wisdom of experience may 
approve is strongly asserted. The question is asked, ‘‘ Would it not have 
been well for the United States some years ago to have taken possession of 
a transcontinental railroad, built largely at the public expense, and to try 
the experiment of conducting that road as the business of the Post Office is 
now conducted ?”’ 

In discussing the ethics of Law, Dr. Hamilton upholds the definition of 
Blackstone, that it is ‘‘a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in the State, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong.’’? Many modern lawyers, following Austin, take the view that laws 
of the State, as such, are without ethical quality, but are simply the expres- 
sion of the public will. Some practitioners, too, faithfully carry out the 
theory that there is little or no connection between law and morality. All 
such should read the thirty-fourth chapter of Prof. Hamilton’s book. 

In the succeeding chapter the ethical side of religion is set forth, for every 
religion is naturally qualified with some sort of moral thought. The fact is 
noticed that Christianity has exerted more power than any other agency for 
the purification, civilization and spiritual improvement of mankind, and the 
sources of this wonderful power are pointed out. At the same time it is 
recognized that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is a practical, rather than a theo- 
retic, system. It is not an abstract philosophy of life. 

Such a philosophy, showing how the theory of virtue and the theory of 
happiness coalesce in one high scheme of thought, is sketched in the con- 
cluding chapter of the treatise. Here Prof. Hamilton finds no modern 
authority to follow, and confesses himself to be more closely in accord with 
the ancient Stoics than with any other theoretic thinkers. 

The more one studies this treatise, The Moral Law, the more he is 
impressed with its originality and its importance. Whether one desires to 
know the abstract principle of duty, or whether he desires light upon the 
moral problems of the day, he cannot do better than to make this book the 
subject of his thorough consideration. 

Asbury Park. JOHN LEROY TAYLOR. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ConDucT: A Treatise of the Facts, Principles and [deals 
of Ethics. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in 
Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8vo, pp. 
xxii, 663. Price, $3.50 net. 


This volume is substantially an application to Ethical Theory of the prin- 
ciples which the distinguished author has elaborately set forth in his pre- 
ceding works. Beginning in the low regions of empirical psychology, he 
has come up the whole scale, finding first of all the data for his Philosophy of 
Mind; thence, by easy and natural step, he comes to the consideration of 
epistemological theories in his Philosophy of Knowledge; and from that 
point he advances to the very core of the metaphysical problem in his A 
Theory of Reality. If his purpose had been only speculative, he might well 
have stopped there ; but, on the other hand, he tells us that the grounding of 
human ethics in a basis that is both sure and secure has been his aim from 
the very beginning: ‘ For, in fact, psychology, epistemology and meta- 
physics are all in some sort subordinate and contributory to ethics. The 
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most important ministrations to human welfare which they can perform are 
directed toward the elucidation and improvement—the rational and practi- 
cal betterment—of the life of conduct. As for myself in all my investiga- 
tions hitherto, I have had this end in view. And it was, in no small degree, 
the conviction that human morality cannot be made safely and permanently 
to repose upon a false psychological basis, or upon an agnostic view of 
knowledge, or upon an inadequate metaphysics, which stimulated and 
guided me throughout all these earlier works ”’ (p. x). 

The author’s philosophical standpoint is very well known. His works on 
Epistemology and Reality, respectively, have both been reviewed by the 
present writer for the PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.* Any 
one familiar with them will easily follow his lead in this. Prof. Ladd may 
build up into the sky of Idealism, but he always sees to it that his founda- 
tions are firmly fixed in the solid ground of Empiricism. And yet, with 
him, bare Empiricism isa pure tiction. Nor is Ethics, any more than Noetics, 
merely empirical: ‘* Until fact is transcended, the ethical is not reached.”’ 

Dr. Martineau defined Ethics as the doctrine of human charactert: 
although he concedes that it would be “* nearer the truth to call it an Art.”’ 
Prof. Ladd regards Ethics as the ‘‘ Science of human conduct’; although 
he also admits that it cannot be made an exact science, or, ‘* perhaps, it can- 
not be made a science at all” (see p. 539.) However, our author is not so far 
from Dr. Martineau’s high ground as he might seem to be, for his definition 
of ‘‘ conduct ”’ is so radical and comprehensive as to satisfy even Matthew 
Arnold’s claim that it is ‘‘ three-fourths of life.’? He says, ‘‘ Conduct is 
action rationally shaped ; it is the doing of a Moral Self ’’ (p. 11). But such 
action inevitably and invariably has reference to moral ideals. The sphere 
of Ethics is as truly a sphere of ideals as of facts. Accordingly, more fully 
stated, Ethics is a study of human conduct as related to a rational ideal. 
This launches our ethical study at once out upon some sort of Idealism. 

The treatise is in three parts. The first treats of The Moral Self; the 
second of The Virtuous Life, and the third of The Nature of the Right. 
The author holds to his empirical point of view throughout. He discourses 
not upon the Good and the Bad, but upon the good Self and the bad Self. 
‘*Good and Bad are states of selves, and what has reference to states of 
selves’ (p.88). He holds closely to this concrete view of virtue. Even the 
Absolute Good must be conceived as the ‘* Complete Satisfaction of the Ideal 
Self.”’ The three forms of the good, namely, the eudemonistic, the zsthetic 
and the ethical, must somehow constitute a synthesis in the ideal good. 

The first part presents much which is interesting from the view-point of 
psychological analysis; in the second part, the reader may feel that the 
author is too voluminous and diffuse, and that if he had written less he 
would have conveyed his meaning more effectively. But in the third part 
the supreme interest is reached, for here the distinctive ethical theory which 
the author holds is madetoappear. We find a criticism of Utilitarianism and 
then of Legalism, in Ethics. The inadequacy of Happiness standards 
of virtue is clearly shown and these three questions are pressed which Utili- 
tarianism is powerless to answer: Whose happiness is to furnish the criter- 
ion, When is it to be realizable, and What is the nature of the happiness which, 
as over against all others, is accorded this honoring relation to Morality. 

All Legalism is dismissed with the argument which is in substance that a 
Conception which pertains wholly to persons cannot be reduced to terms of 
the impersonal ; and in an extended discussion of Kant’s famous ‘* Funda- 
mental Law of the Pure Practical Reason,’’ namely, ‘* Act so that the maxim 

* Vol. ix, p. 721, October, 1898 ; Vol. xi, p. 323, April, 1900. 
+ Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. i, p. 1. 
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of thy will can always at the same time hold good as a principle of universal 
legislation,’’ he successfully demonstrates that this so-called @ priori law is 
necessarily dependent upon the evolution of human experience and must 
change with the unending readjustments of opinions and customs among men. 

Only Idealism remains. The question is whether the World-Ground of 
philosophy can be regarded as the ultimate source of morality. The Meta- 
physics of Ethics can well afford to be oblivious to such distinctions as that 
between Utilitarianism and Intuitionism, while it presses boldly upward to 
know whence are the sanctions of moral law and who is going to enforce 
them. Prof. Ladd has long ago taught us that the Absolute is a Self and so 
we recognize a familiar voice when he tells us, ‘* The Ground of Morality 
for man must be found in the World-Ground conceived of as an ethical per- 
sonality, as the ideally righteous and holy God ” (p. 590). 

This sort of a philosophy is indeed a faithful handmaid to religion. We 
must listen again to know whether this is the philosopher or the preacher 
that is speaking to us. Religion explicates, if it does not furnish, the postu- 
lates of Morality. Ethics need not go away from home in order to import 
theism. Breaks and difficulties do not disappear but they shrink to their 
smallest in the presence of the philosophical doctrine of a personal and holy 
God. There may be—there is—a conflict between the world of fact and the 
realm of ideals, but the ultimate source of both the reality and of the ideals 
which await their realization is one and the same World-Ground. ‘‘ This 
World-Ground is a Personal Will that is pledged and able to effect the pro- 
gressive realization of the ideals which, too, owe their origin and historical 
development to Him. In a word, the same Ethical Spirit who inspires 
the moral ideals of man, and who reveals his own being in their his- 
torical evolution, will secure, and is securing, the realization of the ideals in 
the world’s actual on-going .... Well-founded moral optimism makes 
large demands on religious faith. Only when one is confident that there is a 
Power in human history which is over and throughout it all, and which 
effectually makes for righteousness, can one hopefully survey the large and 
long-existing disruption between the actual moral conditions of humanity 
and humanity’s own highest moral ideals. The only power which can be 
conceived of as at once interested and suitable to effect this progressive 
reconciliation of the actual and the ideal is God”’ (pp. 634-5). 

Perhaps this much will serve, imperfectly enough, to set forth the argu- 
ment and value of the book. We can easily agree with the author that his 
philosophical work were incomplete without it. The last part is a very sat- 
isfactory vindication of the necessarily theistic foundation of any sound 
ethical theory. We may deny the identity and, on the other hand, the com- 
plete separability of religion and morality; but it is a service of inestimable 
value to show how they stand, philosophically—as, indeed, they stand psy- 
chologically and historically—upon precisely the same indisputable postu- 
lates. 

The author does not take pains to conceal his rather discouraged view of 
the ethical tendencies of the present time; he expects to encounter antago- 
nisms in any attempt to deepen reflection and to raise the tone of the moral 
consciousness of mankind, as he sees what he calls ‘‘the relatively low and 
nerveless ethical condition of the current Christianity.’? From his frequent 
illustrations from Oriental life, we may infer that this volume was written 
since Prof. Ladd’s recent trip around the world ; and the reader puts down 
the book with the vague impression that the author is hardly enthusiastic 
over recent American invasions and achievements in the Far East. Not- 
withstanding Prof. Ladd’s somewhat heated repudiation of the common 
idea that duties never conflict with each other (p. 427 et seq.), we are 
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strongly disposed to believe that, both in the consideration of the question in 
the abstract and for a clear and helpful application to cases of conscience, 
the common view could make out a much better case because, as we believe, 
it is thoroughly and always true. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. The Crisis in Morals Occasioned by the 
Doctrine of Development. By JAmMEs THOMPSON BrixBy, Ph.D. 
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Professor of Literature and Ethics in the Western University of Penn- 
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THE MAKING OF CHARACTER. Some Evolutional Aspects of Ethics. By 
JOHN MacCunn, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
Liverpool. 12mo, pp. 226. London: The Macmillan Co. 


A Stupy oF SocrAL Moratity. By W. A. Watt, LL.B., Ph.D., Glas- 
gow. 8vo, pp. 2938. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George St. 


(TEsTs OF ETHICAL THEORY.) 


The work of the critic of doctrines differs from that of the philosopher by 
whom the doctrines are first formed. The critic assumes many things to be 
known to himself and to others and uses these as a standard of judgment ; 
he inquires whether the propositions presented are consistent with each 
other and with ascertained facts and principles. The philosopher accepts 
the teachings even of the best authorities only tentatively and devotes him- 
self to the analytic study of phenomena. 

In order, however, that the opinion of a reviewer may have value, he 
should himself have a system of belief regarding the subject of investigation, 
and he should make known the fundamental thoughts on which his criti- 
cisms are grounded. There is no need that his conceptions should be as 
complete and as thorough-going as those of the author, but one must have 
some general points of departure and some theoretical convictions concern- 
ing the topic treated, if he is to make any contribution to philosophical pro- 
gress and not merely to notice defects or excellencies of thinking. 

We propose to consider the present state of Moral Science as it is repre- 
sented by some recent books. Let us before doing so enunciate certain 
principles which we think may be used as rules in determining the value of 
any ethical treatise. This course will prepare the reader to judge for him- 
self respecting the value of our criticisms. If he agree with our presupposi- 
tions, he will be likely to accept our conclusions; while if he perceive at any 
time that we are proceeding on some false assumption, he will more readily 
reject the judgment founded upon it. 

First, we say it is essential to sound thinking to perceive when the work of 
analysis has been accomplished. Though analysis is the principal instrument 
of philosophy, to recognize the ultimate when it has been found is the basis 
of satisfactory explanations. The attempt to divide a simple radical princi- 
ple into parts tends to confusion. What is truly elementary can be illu- 
minated only by the statement of it in its true relations and in the office which 
it performs in the scheme of being. The experience of many who have 
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endeavored to define things simple has been that of the ancient thinker who 
philosophized on Time. So long as he merely thought of Time, he under- 
stood very well what it was; when he sought to explain its nature he was 
lost in difficulties. Those modern theorizers who believe that all ideas and 
all objects consist of sensations and the reproduction of sensations, and who 
are bound to define all things in accordance with this doctrine, give to us the 
most unintelligible accounts of Space and Time and Substance and other 
elementary forms of entity. Time (they say) is the consolidated abstract of 
the relations of succession ; Space, the consolidated abstract of the relations 
of co-existence—relations being a kind of sensation intermediate between 
other sensations. A material substance is a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion ; a spiritual substance a similar possibility capable of exercising a feel- 
ing respecting itself. Such statements are utterly misleading as definitions, 
at the best they only mention phenomena which presuppose the objects to 
be defined. They are pompous absurdities necessitated by the superficial 
simplicity of the associationalism advocated by J. S. Mill and Herbert 
Spencer. 

In like manner many who would explain all the voluntary life of man as 
a development of the pursuit of happiness cannot recognize the simplicity of 
man’s sense of obligation, but explain this as resulting in some way from 
selfishness or fear or from a habit of forced obedience. The relation of 
** oughtness,’’ as it has been termed, arises between a right end and a 
rational being. Like other relations it is double, including both the obliga- 
toriness of the end and the obligatedness of the being; and it is perceived by 
an immediate intuition of the reason whenever a right end, or an action 
required by such an end, appeals to us for realization. 

This moral obligation is to be distinguished from moral rightness; but it 
is a necessary adjunct of that rightness. Indeed, the two things are so 
inseparable that both are often embraced in one conception which then finds 
expression under either name. 

But what is important to be borne in mind is that the relation of ‘ ought- 
ness”? is sui generis and ultimate. The attempt to explain it as the operation 
or effect of some non-moral influences has proved unsuccessful, and is being 
abandoned even by those whose philosophy demands such an explanation. 
A satisfactory ethics must recognize ‘“‘ oughtness’’ as a thing ultimate and 
immediately perceived by reason. 

In the next place the correct construction of philosophy calls for a recogni- 
tion of the self-evident. One must be able to perceive not only where 
analysis terminates but also where proof begins, Aristotle, arguing from 
the fact that we are sure of many things, says that we must be able to 
believe some things without any process of demonstration. If all knowledge 
were dependent on inference, there could be no knowledge at all. Every 
chain of conviction must hang from some hook which fastens itself immedi- 
ately in the ceiling of the chamber of one’s mind. We do not say that all 
things self-evident are incapable of logical proof, but we do say that a thing 
self-evident does not need logical proof. If two circles were directly seen to 
be equal because when adjusted to each other they exactly coincided, it would 
not be necessary to prove their equality by showing that each of them was 
equal to a third circle. If aman had been seen walking over a plowed field, 
those who had observed him would not need the evidence of his footprints, 
unless they should have some cause to distrust their memory. For this rea- 
son the judgment of common men respecting the existence of the ego and 
of the non-ego, of mind and matter, of an internal and of an external world, 
and of the Space and Time in which all things exist and operate, is as 
reliable as that of the philosopher who seeks evidence confirmatory of our 
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immediate perceptions. For this reason, also, some who cannot see how all 

logical reasonings support the natural perceptions of mankind, and who are 
captivated by specious fallacies come to deny things self-evident—self-evident 
even to themselves except when they are occupied by their theoretical 
imaginings. 

In ethics, as in other departments of inquiry, the question ‘‘ why ?*? may 
be used erroneously. Some things are self-evidently right and dutiful; as, 
for example, to do good and to love beings. We may reason that such con- 
duct is obligatory because it is required by conscience or the moral faculty, 
or because it is commanded by God, or because it contributes to a noble 
spiritual development; in each of these cases our reasoning would be 
correct. Nevertheless, the life of goodness is inherently dutiful—is binding 
on us per se; and to deny that is to reject the self-evident. Moral Science 
begins when we perceive that certain aims and actions have a peculiar and 
absolute excellence, on account of which they have a claim upon us. 

A third requisite to successful theorizing is that the subject and the sphere 
of one’s inquiry should be accurately defined. This rule is followed in the 
natural and in the mathematical sciences. It differentiates mineralogy from 
geology, chemistry from physics, algebra from arithmetic, descriptive from 
analytical geometry. It gives direction to the investigation of particular 
subjects and to the systematization of truth respecting them. In the study 
of the psychical sciences it is indispensable. The phenomena which these 
investigate are so delicate, so elusive, so intimately coiperative, so inter- 
mingled with each other, that one may be easily led off from the question 
soliciting his attention if he do not determine for himself exactly what that 
question is. Those who have labored in mental philosophy, in physiological 
psychology, in ontology and in logic know the advantage of defining the 
tield of their research. Such also is the experience of those who have 
pursued economics, political science or some other sociological investigation. 

A serious mistake is committed by some writers who define Ethics as the 
science of man’s rational and practical life in general. For example, we 
question whether Prof. Ladd’s lately published book should be entitled 
The Philosophy of Conduct ; because the object of that treatise is to determine 
the laws of moral conduct rather than those of conduct in general. Yet 
those who define Ethics in this comprehensive way may plead the example of 
a great authority. Aristotle begins his Nicomachean Ethics by saying that 
** good” is the universal object of human pursuit; and so he proposes to 
inquire concerning that exellence of life and conduct whereby évdaiuovia—or 
true prosperity—can be attained. It is to be said, however, in justification 
of the ancient writer that the scope of his investigation was wider than that 
which we commonly assign to ethics. He had in mind the broad theory of 
a wisely directed life, including in this the life of duty as an essential and 
prominent part; thus he was led to subordinate the doctrine of the right 
and wrong to the doctrine of happiness. He made what we now call 
ethics only a part of a more comprehensive science which might be named 
eudaimonics. For this reason the theory of morals was not so well devel- 
oped by the Peripatetics as it was by the Stoics, who distinguished between 
the dutiful (ro déov) and the good (7’aya66v), and who made the former concep- 
tion the dominant one. 

Most modern writers, under the influence of Christianity, conceive of 
ethics as the theory of moral life, or as the science of that which is right and 
obligatory on us to do, including with this also the wrong as being obliga- 
tory on us not to do. After such a beginning one’s discussions are some- 
what protected from wandering and confusion. Even so, however, occasion- 
ally it is difficult to say whether some author is contemplating a point of 
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duty or a question of interest, or the natural explanation of some habit or 
taste or custom. 

But while ethics aims to explain moral life rather than practical life in 
general, it is important to remark that the problems of this science call for 
an understanding of man’s entire motive constitution, and especially of the 
activities of man as a rational being. This is the fourth desideratum for any 
adequate theory of morals—it should contain a complete and true account of 
human nature. Man isa creature of instincts, of appetites, of propensities 
and of affections, as well as of those rational motivities whereby he seeks the 
aims of interest and of duty. The nature and operation of all the springs of 
human action must be studied by the moral philosopher, and also their rela- 
tions to each other and to the faculty of reason. 

It is sometimes popularly said that all human actions proceed from the 
desire for happiness. In this way the doctrine has originated that every 
motive tendency is a modification of the wish for happiness or for good. 
The truth seems to be that happiness, as an object of pursuit, is a conception 
of the reason. It cannot be identified with any particular form of gratifica- 
tion, relief, comfort or pleasure, but is composed of that total sum of satis- 
factions which the wise man seeks wisely. While it may be allowed that no 
object can be desired except for some “ result in sensibility,” the particular 
gratification sought by some specific propensity may not only be distin- 
guished from the general end of happiness, but may, under some circum- 
stances, be inconsistent with that end and opposed to it. Hence the folly of 
self-indulgence, of passion, of selfishness and of the inordinate love of others. 
In short, happiness, while composed of particular gratifications, is a kind of 
regulative end which reason proposes for our pursuit, and which arises after 
the conditions and limitations of life have been considered. This remark is 
true, also, respecting ‘“‘ good’; by which we understand that which is a 
regular or reliable means of happiness. 

Thus that disposition whereby one seeks the best interests of himself or of 
others has ends of its own, not indeed separable from those of our lower 
motivities but distinguishable from them. And in the pursuit of happiness 
and welfare reason necessarily assumes a regulative function, assigning to 
every other motive tendency its proper share or proportion in the production 
of good. 

Along with reason two other factors have an important influence in modi- 
fying human activity. These are sympathy, or the altruistic propensity, and 
habit, or the tendency of the spirit to repeat any psychical movement to 
which it has become accustomed. 

That man is naturally a selfish being cannot be denied, if no more be 
meant by this than that most men have more respect for their own interests 
than for those of others. But the contention that human nature is radically 
devoid of any desire for the pleasure and happiness of others, and that any 
appearance of this kind is but a development of one’s regard for his own 
happiness, is an assumption absurdly contrary to fact. From his birth man 
is a social being and interested in the gratifications and the welfare of 
others. The very fact that he has pleasure in the happiness of his neighbor 
originates in his desire for that happiness for its own sake. This capacity 
whereby we are members one of another, rejoicing with them that rejoice 
and weeping with them that weep, is a primitive factor in our nature and 
one necessarily inherent in moral life. 

The power of habit, also, has an important place in ethics, because one’s 
moral character, whether it be virtuous or vicious, is not composed simply 
of his original dispositions but chiefly of the habits formed in a course of 
Obedience or disobedience to principle. This point is prominent in 
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Aristotle’s teaching. He insists that virtue is not a natural diposition, but 
“‘a habit of choosing according to reason and as the wise man would deter- 
mine.” This doctrine relates to the ‘“‘ mediety ” or regulation of our native 
tendencies ; it sets forth the fact that no such tendency is of itself virtuous, 
and that it becomes “a virtue ”’ only as habitually controlled by reason. 

This brings up the point that the most important part of human nature 
for ethical study is the rational faculty with its various developments—the 
speculative, the motive, the merely practical and the moral. When reason 
conceives of ends which we incline to pursue, it is no longer a purely intel- 
lectual faculty but a principle of action; and when the ends proposed are 
not those of profit or interest but of right and obligation, reason becomes the 
moral faculty or conscience. These different modes of reason are more 
closely related to one another than Kant and others have taught. The same 
rational power is variously modified according to the circumstances under 
which it acts and the ends which it pursues. 

The ends of interest and of duty, also, are more closely related to each 
other than might be supposed prior to investigation. A thorough study of 
the speculative or discursive and of the practical or intuitive operations 
of reason throws light on these peculiar ends, as well as on the office of 
dominance belonging to the reason, especially to the moral reason, in the 
constitution of human nature. 

Another necessary qualification for success in ethical philosophizing is an 
intelligent use of methods. The one radical, indispensable method of ascer- 
taining theoretic truth on any subject is that whereby facts of sequence are 
collated, compared and analyzed so as to yield the general laws according to 
which they exist or take place. In many sciences this process of induction, 
or of logical principiation, is the only method available; and it cannot be 
safely neglected in any investigation. But when the phenomena to be 
accounted for are matters of human experience and have already been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the practical reason, perhaps also to the examina- 
tion of philosophic men, other methods may be employed to assist inquiry. 
The formulation of the dictates of common sense, sometimes called the 
dogmatic method, often results in suggestive primary generalizations, quite 
reliable so far as they go, though wanting in philosophical completeness. 
The argumentative discussion of doctrines with reference to their consis- 
tency with each other and to their logical results, which has been named the 
dialectic method, contributes to the refutation of error and to the elucidation 
of truth, though used alone it gives no guarantee of progress. The deriva- 
tive or deductive method, by which knowledge gained in one science is used 
in the construction of another, as chemistry is used in agriculture, frequently 
gives needful help. But it may result injuriously if the borrowed principles 
be false or be improperly applied. The sentimental or contemplative method, 
which judges of doctrines according to their harmony or their dissonance 
with the nobler and better part of our nature, has been effectively employed 
by some; but it is a divining rod that is not always reliable. The most 
important subsidiary method and the most in vogue at the present time is 
the historical and critical. 1t seeks to make progress through the compara- 
tive study of authors and of systems. No philosopher, however talented, 
can accomplish much if he be neglectful of the labors of his predecessors. 
One cannot indeed construct a strong science eclectically and without 
original, penetrative thought. Yet the study of doctrines and of the reasons 
for them is indispensable to philosophic progress. 

We mention, therefore, as a sixth prerequisite to successful ethical writing 
a thorough sympathetic understanding of all existing theories of morals. 
These theories may be classified under five heads. First there is utilitarian- 
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«sm, which makes the common welfare the ground of duty and identifies 
virtue with the wise pursuit of the comfort and temporal prosperity of our- 
selves and others. Next perfectionism, which asserts that the fundamental 
moral end is spiritual excellence, and that conduct is right simply as mani- 
festing or as promoting inward virtue. Motivity ethics teaches that the all- 
comprehensive requirement of the law is the regulation of the heart under 
the rule of conscience or of love. Authority ethics finds the ultimate ground 
of rightness and obligation in the commands of God or in the behests of 
human society. Duty ethics maintains that right ends and actions have an 
inherent binding efficacy, but denies that the right is capable of analysis and 
explanation or at least rejects any expianation that is offered. Every 
system of ethics which has found favor in the world has been founded on 
one or more than one of the five types of theory above mentioned. 

Moreover, as might be expected in a case where sincere and able men have 
sought after the truth, it is found that each school of thinkers has advocated 
some valuable phase of doctrine. Utilitarians make prominent the thought 
that every form of duty in requiring the observance of the right seeks also 
the accomplishment of what is good. The perfectionists emphasize the fact 
which utilitarians neglect, that spiritual excellence or virtue is the summum 
bonum, the best and highest end of rational pursuit. The motivity 
school—comprising such men as Bishop Butler, Dr. James Martineau and 
President Mark Hopkins—make plain that virtuous life consists in obedience 
to conscience, or reason, and that ‘‘ the law of love ” should be supreme over 
all our desires. Those who base morality on external authority remind us 
that, in matters of duty, one must not lean too much on his own under- 
standing—that a certain respect or loyalty is due to all government which is 
instituted over us for good, and that the commands of the Divine Being are 
a perfect and absolute standard for the guidance of conduct. Finally, those 
who, like Kant, advocate “‘ duty for duty’s sake” and the “categorical 
imperative’? of conscience, exalt the truth that the moral law, which has 
dwelt eternally in the bosom of God, and which He has written upon the 
hearts of His creatures, has a supreme excellence, inherent in its very 
nature, by reason of which it claims the observance of every being who 
understands it. Evidently the faithful student of the history of philosophy 
will be inclined to take broad views of the ethical life, will be on his guard 
against one-sided, partial theories, and will be ready to receive or to form 
for himself a well considered and comprehensive doctrine. 

One other point completes our list of the desiderata for a competent ethics. 
We believe that, in its final analysis, moral science must define the right as, in 
some way, a specific form of good. Two principal reasons support this con- 
tention. First, when all things dutiful are brought under philosophical 
scrutiny they unite in the characteristic of being good—of being absolutely 
good—and they seem to claim our respect and devotion only on that account. 
The moral law prescribes that we should seek the welfare of beings and love 
them—that we should do justice to all, showing special consideration for the 
virtuous—that we should discourage and punish wrongdoing and promote 
the knowledge and practice of righteousness among men. The only element 
common to these aims is the pursuit in every case of the best and most abso- 
lute good attainable. Thus the method of analysis and induction indicates 
that the right is a species of good. 

In the second place, the historical and critical method leads to this same 
conclusion. Utilitarianism expressly makes good the end of duty; though 
its conception of good is low and inadequate. Spiritual excellence, which 
perfectionism adopts as the object of moral law, is the highest form of good, 
though it is not the only—and not the primary—ethical end. The regula- 
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tion of the heart proposed by the motivity school and the obedience to rule 
which authority ethics advocates are both things excellent, and their obliga- 
tion arises from the good which they implicitly accomplish. Then also 
those ‘‘ common sense ”’ philosophers who assert that the right is the right 
and that duty is duty, admit that whatever is right is good and the most 
absolute good that can be realized. 

It is to be acknowledged that the generic end of duty is necessarily an 
abtruse conception. The analytic definition of it is obtainable only after an 
exhaustive study of the dictates of the moral reason. On this account the 
philosophical apprehension of it requires care. But it seems to be identical 
with good as absolutely conceived and sought. 

Seven criteria have now been mentioned. The ethical philosopher must be 
able to recognize the ultimate; he must accept the self-evident ; he must 
accurately define the subject and sphere of his inquiry. He must under- 
stand every part of “ human nature,” especially the rational part; he must 
make an intelligent use of methods; he must diligently study existing sys- 
tems; and he must explain how it is that the right is regarded by all as the 
supreme form of good. 

Some may consider these tests of theory inadequate or erroneous. They 
are the best we have to offer, and they are the only justification for a few 
remarks which we have to make regarding some recently published books. 

The Ethics of Evolution, by James Thompson Bixby, Ph.D., is a well- 
written, spirited treatise, intended as an improvement on the teachings of 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics. Dr. Bixby is ‘‘a hearty believer in the doctrine 
of Evolution,’’ and places Herbert Spencer ‘‘ in the forefront of our intel- 
lectual leaders.”’ But he arraigns the Data of Ethics for the low tone of its 
morality, and says that utilitarianism—the ** statement that the ultimate 
moral aim is happiness... . is a fundamental error that vitiates Mr. 
Spencer’s whole system of morals.”’ He declares that the evolution of 
instincts and other tendencies in psychical beings shows that perfection rather 
than happiness is the aim of nature; and he teaches that man has “ moral intui- 
tions which are simply the unchanging laws of the universe that have emerged 
to consciousness in the human heart.” ‘‘ The test of the rightfulness of 
any act,’’ he says, ‘‘ is its tendency to exalt and complete the spiritual devel- 
opment of our race.’”? The moral tone of this book is admirable, for it is an 
attempt to combine the teachings of Mr. Spencer with those of Christianity. 
But from our point of view the treatise is defective, because it constructs 
ethics out of an evolutionistic philosophy rather than by the patient analysis 
of the moral judgments of men. 

Another book, equally well written with that of Dr. Bixby, but making 
more use of the resources of scholarship, is the Introduction to Ethics, by 
Prof. Frank Thilly, who teaches philosophy in the University of Missouri. 
Prof. Thilly defines ethics well as the science of right and wrong, and he 
proposes to follow the method of observation and analysis. His review of 
theories also is excellent, whether they relate to conscience or to the 
summum bonum, the supreme end of duty. He says truly, ‘* There is no 
difference between the faculty which makes moral judgments (as such) and 
the faculty which makes other judgments. The difference lies in the subject 
matter judged and the mental background.’’ He shows also that the central 
and fundamental question of ethics pertains to the end sought in duty and 
is, in this sense, teleological. ‘‘ Actions,’ he says, ‘‘ are in the last analysis 
right or wrong, good or bad, because of the end or purpose which they tend 
to realize.” His criticism of the different theories of the end is penetrative 
and instructive. The psychology of the treatise is excellent, especially in its 
account of the will. ‘* The will is determined in the sense that it has uni- 
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form antecedents, that it does not act capriciously and without reason, but 
according to law. The will is free in the sense that it is not coerced by any- 
thing outside of itself.”? Prof. Thilly’s Introduction is an able and admir- 
able book. 

Yet we cannot accept his statement cf the moralend. It agrees with that 
of Paulsen, whom Thilly honors as his teacher and master, and whose philoso- 
phy is controlled by evolutionism. Paulsen defines conscience as the 
inherited consciousness of customs enforced by authority ; and the end 
sought by these customs is that every man should live a complete human 
life. ‘‘ Every animal,” says Paulsen, * desires to live the life for which it is 
predisposed. This formula may also be applied to man. He desires to live 
a human life, in which there is room for the exercise of all human mental 
powers and virtues.’’ So Thilly defines the summum bonum as ‘‘ the preser- 
vation and unfolding of individual and social, physical and spiritual life, in 
adaptation to the surroundings.”? This statement seems to set forth the 
view of a philosopher concerning the result which would follow if every man 
performed his duty, rather than the general end which every man seeks in 
dutiful conduct. It is not obtained from an analysis of the requirements of 
the moral law, but from a psychology of animal and human activity. More- 
over, even as a theory of the tendency of things it gives no end that is 
distinctively moral. That man should seek to live his life—to accomplish 
his destiny—may be right and obligatory. But if it is, it is because that he 
thereby realizes an end of good. 

Prof. Thilly calls the evolutionism of Darwin, Spencer, Wundt, Hoffding 
and Paulsen ‘‘ the historical theory,” as if it were founded on some written 
records. Nothing is more astonishing than the confidence with which many 
adopt a popular conjectural hypothesis as if it were God’s own truth. The 
doctrine of a long creational development is a reasonable one and conform- 
able to fact, but that of an evolution which excludes the direct interposition 
of Divine power and wisdom has not been proved and is attended with 
serious difficulties. 

Most of the attempts recently made to construct a general theory of morals 
may be typified by the books which we have now noticed. They are the 
more or less brilliant offshoots of evolutionism—trails in the tail of the 
Spencerian comet. But some other works, less ambitiously philosophical 
and written more after the dogmatic or common sense method, are worthy 
of our attention, especially because of their excellent instructions respecting 
specific duties. 

A manual entitled Ethics, Theoretical and Practical, by A. S. Hunter, 
Ph.D., Professor in the Western University of Pennsylvania, is a capital 
text-book for college use. It will be particularly satisfactory to those who 
desire no further explanation than to say that the ultimate ground of duty 
is the nature and will of God. ‘‘ The feeling of oughtness,’’ says Prof. 
Hunter, ‘“ necessitates a moral ruler to whom we are accountable.’’ We 
hold that the Supreme Being Himself acts on moral principle, and that this 
is not sufficiently explained by saying that God acts in His own way and 
according to His own will. 

The Making of Character, by John MacCunn, LL.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy in University College, Liverpool, is an admirable series of essays on 
ethical topics. It is written in pure idiomatic English, and shows through- 
out the sound judgment and thorough scholarship of the author. This book 
is not profoundly theoretical, but it is well calculated to interest and profit 
the reader. 

Another treatise, A Study of Social Morality, by W. A. Watt, Ph.D. 
(Glasgow ), avoids ethical generalities and discusses the social applications of 
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duty in detail. Every chapter of it shows the training and mental attitude 
of the educated lawyer. After considering Justice, Benevolence, Truthful- 
ness and other forms of principle, Dr. Watt shows what these require of us 
in the private and in the public relations of society. This work should be 
read by those interested in the ethical aspects of law and of social and politi- 
cal institutions. 

New York. EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON. 
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The Dictum of Reason on Man’s Immortality ; or Divine Voices Out- 
side of the Bible. By Rev. David Gregg, D.D., Pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: E. B. 
Treat & Co., 1902. 32mo, pp. 73. 


Le Sentiment Religieux, par Henri Bois, Professeur 4 le Faculté de Thé- 
ologie Protestante de Montauban. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1902. 
Svo, pp. 64. 

An acute discussion by a master’s hand. 

Theologie und Religionswissenschaft. Von Dr. C. F. Georg Heinrici. 

Leipzig: Diirr’scher Buchhandlung, 1902. 8vo, pp. 35. 
A weighty word in a recent German controversy. 


Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums und die religidsen Strémungen der 
Gegenwart. Von £rnst Rolffs, Lic. theol. u.s. w. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
rich’s Buchhandlung, 1902. 8vo, pp., 63. 

At the end is given a Bibliography of the controversy which has arisen 
about Harnack’s book. This is well-nigh the most instructive thing in the 
brochure. 


Religions of Bible Lands. By D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic,Oxford. New York: A.C. Armstrong &Son. 16mo, 
pp. viii, 132. 
A thoroughly good handbook on a recondite subject, from the hand of a 
brilliant scholar. 


A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By George A. Barton, 
A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1902. 8vo, pp. xiii, 342. 

A scholarly work of radical tendencies. 


Babel and Bible. A lecture on the significance of Assyriological research 
for religion. Delivered before the German Emperor. By Dr. Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. Profusely illus- 
trated. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. 66. 

For an account of Dr. Delitzsch’s lecture, which is here very well trans- 

lated, see this ReviEw for July, p. 486. 


Fuenf neue arabische Landschaftsnamen im Alten Testament, beleuch- 
tet von Eduard Konig, Dr. phil. u. theol., ordentlichem Professor an 
der Universitit Bonn. Mit einem Exkurs iiber die Paradiesfrage. 
Berlin: Verlag von Reuther und Reichard, 1901. 8vo, pp. 78. 

A short criticism of Hommel. 


The Authorship of the Book of Deuteronomy, with its bearings on the 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. By John William McGarvey, 
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LL.D., President of the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., etc. Cin- 
cinnati: The Standard Publishing Co. [1902]. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 304. 

A carefully worked out and strongly presented discussion of the key-point 
in the critical reconstruction of the Old Testament. Every student of 
the subject should consult this good book. 

The Bible and the Critics. A reply to “‘ Modern Criticism, etc.,” by Prof. 
George Adam Smith, Glasgow. By the Rev. John McEwan, D.D., 
Senior Minister of the John Knox Church, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
R. W. Hunter, 1902. 16mo, pp. viii, 142. 

A trenchant and one would think sufficient exposure of a book now 
creating much searching of heart in Scotland. 

The Creation Story of Genesis, I. A Sumerian Theogony and Cos- 
mogony. By Dr. Hugo Radau. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. vi, 70. 

An attempt to explain the account of creation in Genesis as a Sabbuatized 
piece of Sumerian cosmogony. 

The Song of Solomon, with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Andrew 
Harper, D.D., Principal of St. Andrew’s College within the University 
of Sydney, and Professor of Hebrew. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Imported by the Macmillan Co., 1902. 16mo, pp. li, 
96. 

One of the issues of ‘* The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” 
The ‘Song’ is placed subsequently to B.C. 400: and its primary object is 
held to be the exhibition of human love at its best—though a deeper mean- 
ing also is not excluded. 


The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By Archibald Duff, M.A., 
LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology in the Yorkshire 
United Independent College, Bradford, England. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 12mo, pp. xvii, 304. 

The latest issue in Prof. J. A. Craig’s ‘‘The Semitic Series.”” Its stand- 
point is radically critical. 

The Minor Prophets. By John Adams, B.D., Inverkeiler. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark [1902]. 32mo, pp. 111. 

The latest issue in Prof. Salmond’s ‘‘ Bible Class Primers.” 


The Historical New Testament. Being the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment arranged in the order of its literary growth and according to the 
dates of the documents. A New Translation, edited with prolegomena, 
historical tables, critical notes and an appendix. By James Moffat, 
B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 726. New edition, 1902. 

A startling book, evincing a considerable erudition on the part of its 
author, but also a considerable dogmatism of assertion of the extremest crit- 
ical opinions as to the structure of the New Testament. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and 
St. Jude. By the Rev. Charles Bigg, D.D., Rector of Fenney Comp- 
ton, Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1901. 8vo, pp. xi, 353. 

A thoroughly good Commentary, informed with ripe learning and fruitful 
thinking and presenting a competent scholar’s independent opinions. It is 
our best Commentary on the books it deals with. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Its literary structure and didactic purpose. 
A lecture delivered at Wellesley College, May 20, 1901, and subsequently 
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revised and enlarged with the addition of three appendices, adapted to 
exhibit by analytical and synthetic criticism the nature and inter- 
connection of the greater discourses of Jesus. By Benjamin W. Bacon, 
D.D.. Buckingham Professor of New Testament Criticism and Exe- 
gesis in Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 16mo, 

pp. xiii, 262. 
The long title-description sufficiently makes known the history and pur- 
pose of this little volume. On the whole, we prefer the guidance of the 
Evangelists to that of the critics in the construction of our Lord’s discourses. 


Outline Studies in Acts, Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Galatians 
and Ephesians. By William G. Moorehead, Author of ‘ Studies in the 
Old Testament,” ete. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. [1902]. 12mo, pp. 247. 

In every way excellent. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament, Its Relations, Historical, 
Medical and Theological. By W. M. Menzies Alexander, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.D.,C.M., M.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8vo, pp. xii, 291. 

An instructive discussion from the point of view of medical science. The 
reality of demonical possession is recognized: but an arbitrary limitation is 
put upon its manifestations. 

Rich and Poor in the New Testament. A Study of the Primitive-Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions. By Orello Cone, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,’ ete. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. 12mo, viii, 245. 

Takes its start from Rogge’s well-known discussion and seeks to correct 
it by attaining a more ‘ historical’ view. The work is carefully done, but 
with too little regard to the text as it stands. 


Das Gebet um tegliche Vergebung der Suenden in der Heilsverkiindi- 
gung Jesu und in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus. Von Lic. theol. 
Gerhard Bindemann. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1902. S8vo, pp. 105. 

The first issue for the year of Drs. Schlatter and Cremer’s ** Beitriige zur 

Foérderung Christlicher Theologie.”’ 


The Apostles’ Creed. Its Origin, Its Purpose and Its Historical Interpre- 
tation. A lecture with critical notes. By Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8vo, 
pp. vii, 206. 

Hypercritical and subjective beyond all reason, though full of learning 
and unfailingly interesting. Mr. John A. W. Haas has published in the 
Lutheran Church Review a telling criticism of it, showing its one-sidedness 
in the choice of authorities to rely on. 


Music in the History of the Western Church. With an Introduction on 
Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient People. By Edward 
Dickinson, Professor of the History of Music in the Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin College. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1902. 
8vo, pp. ix, 426. 

A much-needed piece of work excellently accomplished. Mr. Dickinson 
has heard of Goudimel (pp. 154, 360)—but does he give him quite the place 
he deserves ? 

A Short History of the Christian Church for Students and General Read- 
ers. By John W. Moncrieff, A.M., Associate Professor of Church 
History in the University of Chicago. New York, Chicago, Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 456. 

An excellent compend ; condensed and pithy. 
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Mohammed and His Power. By P. De Lacy Johnstone, M.A., M.R.A.S. 
New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii, 238. 

Origen and the Greek Patristic Theology. By Rev. William Fairweather, 
M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, 
268. 

Savonarola. By Rev. George McHardy, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, 1901. Crown 8vo, pp. x, 273. 


Francis and Dominic and the Mendicant Orders. By John Herkless, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. An- 
drews. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Crown 8vo, pp. 287. 

These four volumes are issues of the excellent series of biographical 
studies edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, under the general title of ‘‘ The 

World’s Epoch Makers.”? See this REVIEW, xii, 488. The present volumes 

are interesting and adequate. 


Lutherbuch, enthaltend Luther’s Leben und Wirken, nebst einigen einleit- 
enden und abschliesenden Capiteln aus der allgemeinen Kirchen und 
Missionsgeschichte. Fiir Schule und Haus. Bearbeitet von Gustav 
Just, Lehrer in St. Louis. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1902. 16mo, pp. 106. 


Newman: an appeciation in two lectures: with the choicest passages of 
his writings selected and arranged by Alexander Whyte, D.D. The Ap- 
pendix contains six of his Eminence’s letters not hitherto published. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 252, with a 
fac-simile. , 

Dr. Whyte is at his best in this delightful volume: and that is saying 
everything. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, from his earliest letters to his fifty-first year, 
arranged in order of time. English translations from the early corre- 
spondence, with a Commentary confirming the chronological arrange- 
ment and supplying further biographical matter. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1901. 

A contribution of the first rank to the knowledge of Erasmus and of his 
letters. 


The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. A History. By Sandford H. 
Cobb. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. xx, 541. 
A comprehensive treatise, written in an easy style and attracting the in- 
terest of the reader. 


Presbyterian Home Missions. An account of the Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8S. A. By Sherman H. Doyle, D.D., 
Ph.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work, 1902. 12mo, pp. xiv, 318. 

An admirable presentation of a great work. 


Twentieth Century Addresses: General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8S. A. Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
17, 1901. Philadelphia, Pa.: Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work, 1902. 12mo, pp. 276. 

Includes the fine addresses of Drs. W. G. Craig, H. C. McCook, H.C. 
Minton, G. T. Purves, R. E. Speer, M. A. Brownson, 8. J. Niccols, and 
the Moderator’s (Dr. Dickey’s) sermon, with an Introduction by Dr. W. H. 
Roberts. 


The Story of the Token, as belonging to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. By Robert Shiells, F.S.A.Scot. Second edition. Philadel- 
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phia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school 
Work, 1902. 16mo, pp. xii, 196. 


A fine piece of detailed history. 


Is Christ Infallible and the Bible True? By the Rev. Hugh McIntosh, 
M.A., Author of “‘The Philosophy of the Gospel,” etc. Third edi- 
tion. Edinburgh: T & T. Clark, 1902. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 723. 

It is encouraging to find the demand for a book which defends the 
authority of Scripture so lively that three editions of it are called for within 
a year. Mr. McIntosh strikes valiant blows for the Word of God. The 
book would be stronger, however, if the position it defended was more 
exactly that taught by ‘** the infallible Christ ’ and “ the true Bible.’? But 
even Mr. McIntosh abates a little of their contention in deference to the 
authority of the late Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 


The Integrity of Scripture. Plain reasons for rejecting the Critical 
hypothesis. By the Rev. John Smith, M.A., D.D., Broughton Place 
Church, Edinburgh. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. viii, 283. 

Simple, clear, straightforward and conclusive—although written from the 
standpoint of the pastor rather than of the scholar, and for spoken address 
to an average congregation rather than for critical examination in the 
seclusion of the study. 


The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures by Charles 
Carroll Everett, D.D., L1..D., late Bussey Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University. Edited by Edward Hale, Assistant Professor of 
Homiletics in the Divinty School of Harvard University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. xii, 215. 

A posthumous volume of Dr. Everett’s lectures, printed from student’s 
notes, covering the ground of Dr. Everett’s ‘‘ Principienlehre.”’ : 


The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By Andrew Martin Fair- 
bairn, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, etc. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 583. 

A solidly argued and detailed presentation of Dr. Fairbairn’s well-known 

Christo-central system of religious thought. By all means consult the dis- 

cussion of it by Dr. James Orr in the Contemporary Review. 


Theology and the Social Consciousness. A Study of the Relations of the 
Social Consciousness to Theology. By Henry Churchill King, Professor 
of Theology and Philosophy in Oberlin College. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. xviii, 252. 

Aims not at a historical but a thetical treatment, as a supplement to the 
author’s “ Reconstructive Theology.’’ He considers that theology should 
seek a restatement of doctrine in strictly personal terms. 


Die Begriff der Christlichen Erfahrung, hinsichtlich seiner Verwendbar- 
keit in der Dogmatik, untersucht. Von Lic. theol. H. Sogemeier, 
Pfarrer in Wellinghofen. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1902. 8vo, pp. 

80. 


One of the issues of Drs. Schlatter’s and Cremer’s “ Beitriige zur Forder- 
ung Christlicher Theologie.”’ 
The Incarnation of the Lord. A Series of Sermons Tracing the Unfolding 
of the Doctrine of the Incarnation in the New Testament. By Charles 
Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 8vo, pp. x; 243. 
These sermons, says Dr. Briggs, ‘‘ while they contain nothing contrary to 
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the Catholic doctrine, yet give the Biblical supports of that doctrine in those 

new relations and new lights which modern Biblical science furnishes.” 

The reader soon comes to have his doubts of both halves of this statement. 

The Atonement and Intercession of Christ. By the late Principal David 
Charles Davies, M. A. Trevecca. Edited by D. E. Jenkins, Portmadde, 
etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901. Crown 8vo, p». xxvi, 237. 

Atonement and Personality. By R. C. Moberly, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford, Canon of Christ Church. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 418. 

A delightfully and persuasively written treatise, which nevertheless leaves 
much to be desired in the way of a doctrine of the atonement. 


The First Years of the Life of the Redeemed after Death. A new unfold- 
ing in theology and in the Christian life and destiny here and hereafter. 
With some connected enquiries. By William Clarke Ulyat, A.M. 
New York: The Abbey Press [1901]. 12mo, pp. 267. 

An attempt to enter imaginatively as far as possible into the experiences 
of the Redeemed after death—of course under the guidance of Scripture, 
carefully studied. 


The Threefold Fellowship and The Threefold Assurance. An Essay in 
Two Parts. By B. M. Palmer, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New Orleans, La. Richmond, Va.: The Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication [1902]. 8vo, pp. 144. 

Dr. Palmer’s legacy to the churches: and worthy at once of his head and 
heart. 


De Zekerheid des Geloofs. Von Prof. Dr. H. Bavinck. Kampen: J. H. 
Kok, 1901. 8vo, pp. 78. 
A singularly satisfying discussion. 
Neue Grundlegung der Lehre von der Christlichen Gewissheit. Von 
Dr. Alexis Schwarze, Licentiat der Theologie u. s. w. Gottingen: 
Vandenbroeck und Ruprecht, 1902. 8vo, ii. 188. 


The Formation of Christian Character. A Contribution to Individual 
Christian Ethics. By W. S. Bruce, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Ethics of 
the Old Testament.’? Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 369. 

Dr. Bruce’s *‘ Ethics of the Old Testament’’ was favorably reviewed in 
this REVIEW, vii, 724. The present volume continues his studies in the 
ethics of revelation, in the same spirit. 

Missionary Principles and Practice. A discussion of Christian Missions 
and some criticisms upon them. By Robert HE. Speer, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
[1902]. S8vo, pp. 552. 

A book made up of a rather miscellaneous body of occasional essays, but 
given a unity and a strength by the consistency of the whole in a strenuous 
missionary policy. Every page has its valuable message for us. 

Problems of the Town Church. A Discussion of Needs and Methods. By 
George A. Miller, B.A. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1902. 16mo, pp. 201. 

** Town ”’ in contradistinction to ‘‘ city ’’? is meant: and a most helpful trea- 
tise it is that is given us on the problems it arouses. 

Lux Christi. An Outline Study of India. A Twilight Land. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 

xiii, 280. 
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The second issue of the volumes preparing for the ‘* Central Committee on 

the United Study of Missions.” 

Faith and Life. Sermons by George Tybout Purves, D.D., LL.D., Late 
Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York; Some- 
time Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. With an Introduc- 
tory Note by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath-school Work, 1902. 8vo, pp. xxx, 377.4 

A volume of model sermons: strong, clear, true and uplifting. 

De Offerande des Lofs. Overdenkingen vor en na de toetaling tot het 
heilige avondmaal door Dr. H. Bavinck. S’Gravenhage: Fred. H. 
Verschoor, 1902. 

A most helpful series of eleven short discourses on the Christian confes- 
sion. 

A Mighty Means of Usefulness. A Pleafor Intercessory Prayer. By Rev. 
James G. K. McClure. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., [1902]. 12mo, pp. 127. 

Die Welsprekendheit. Eine lezing den Dr. H. Bavinck. Kampen: G. Ph. 
Kalsman, 1901. 8vo, pp. 79. 

A discourse on an important theme—important above all things to the 
preacher—by an admirable exponent of the art. 


The Gift of Power. A Study of the Holy Spirit. By John Ellery Tuttle, 
D.D., Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1902. 16mo, pp. 60. 

The All-Sufficient Saviour. By the late Rev. G. H. C. MacGregor, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Into His Likeness,” ‘*A Holy Life,” ete. New York, 
Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1902]. 16mo, pp. 148. 

A beautiful and most helpful booklet. 


The Principles of Jesus, applied to some questions of to-day. By Robert 
E. Speer. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
[1902]. 12mo, pp. 280. 

A successful attempt to recall men from shifting human opinions to the 
solid authority of Jesus as a rule of life. 


A First Century Message to Twentieth Century Christians. Ad- 
dresses based upon the Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. By G. 
Campbell Morgan. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. [1902]. 12mo, pp. 217. 

Written with Mr. Morgan’s faithfulness to evangelical truth. 

Ringing Questions. By George Clarke Peck, Author of “ Bible Trage- 
dies.””, New York: Eaton & Mains [1902]. 16mo, pp. 261. 

Greek Thinkers. A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodor Gomperz, 
Professor at the University of Vienna, etc. Authorized Edition. Vol. 
I. Translated by Laurie Magnus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. 8vo, pp. xv. 610. 

This monumental and noble work is a welcome edition to our English 
library of philosophical history. The second volume is already in the press : 
and it is to be hoped the third will not long be delayed. 


Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysics. Edited in English by 
Dr. Paul Carus. With an essay on Kant’s philosophy and other supple- 
mentary material for the study of Kant. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. vii, 301. 

The translation (pp. 1-163) is ‘* practically new.’? Dr. Carus’ Introduc- 

tion occupies pp. 167-240. The ‘‘other materials’ are extracted from a 

variety of important sources. 
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The World and the Individual: Gifford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Second Series: Nature, Man and the Moral 
Order. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the History of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1901. 8vo, pp. xx, 450. 

Fragments in Philosophy and Science, being Collected Essays and 
Addresses by James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D., Hon. D.Se., LL.D., 
Stuart Professor in Princeton University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1902. 

A welcome collection of interesting essays. Dr. Baldwin’s fundamental 
principle is—the beautiful: ‘‘the ascription of beauty, a reasoned, criti- 
cised, thought-out ascription of sesthetic quality, is the final form of our 
thought about nature, man, the world.”’ 

Human Nature and the Social Order. By Charles Horton Cooley, In- 
structor in Sociology at the University of Michigan. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 12mo, pp. viii, 413. 

Very comprehensive and suggestive. 

The Level of Social Motion. An Inquiry into the Future Conditions of 
Human Society. By Michael A. Lane, Author of ‘‘ Great Philosophers.” 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. x, 577. 

Social Regeneration the Work of Christianity. By the Rev. W. N. 
Sloan, Ph.D. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1902. 12mo, pp. 
xiii, 142. 

Remembered Days. By Jumes B. Kenyon. New York: Eaton & Mains 
[1902]. 8vo, pp. 239. 

A pleasant volume of out-of-door experiences. 

Musings by Campfire and Wayside. By William Cunningham Gray, 
Editor of ‘* The Interior.”> New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. [1902]. 8vo, pp. 337. 

Dr. Gray’s love of nature is here enshrined for the permanent possession 
of his friends. 

Nirvana. A Story of Buddhist Psychology. By Paul Carus. Illustra- 
tions by Kwasong Juzuki. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1902 

An American at Oxford. By John Corbin, Author of ‘Schoolboy Life 
in England.’? With Illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. xi, 324, 

A very clear and readable picture of undergraduate life in Oxford. 
Daniel Webster. By Samuel W. McCall. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 16mo, pp. 124. 

The ‘‘ Wesbster Centennial Oration ” at Dartmouth College, delivered at 
the centennial celebration of Webster’s class. 

In the Days of Giants. A Book of Norse Tales. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. With illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. [vi] 259. 

Sixteen admirably told stories from the Norse Mythology. 

A Remedy for Love. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 16mo, pp. 227. 

An interesting story. 

Bread and Wine. A Story of Graubunden. By Maude Egerton King. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifllin & Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. x, 
191. 

Simply delightful. 
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The Diary of a Goose Girl. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. With Illustrations 
by Claude A. Shepperson. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 117. 

Some more of that delicious humor which has made the ‘ Penelope 

Books ”’ dear to us all. 

Sarah the Less. By Sophie Swett, author of ‘‘The Boy from Beaver 
Hollow,” etc. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1902. 12mo, pp. 
174, 

Rather coarsely drawn, but sustaining its interest. 

An Unwilling Guest. By Grace Livingston Hill. Philadelphia: American 

Baptist Publication Society [1902]. 12mo, pp. 327. 
An excellent story. 

A Lily of France. By Caroline Atwater Mason, Author of A “ Wind 
Flown,” ete. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1901. 12mo, 
pp. viii, 456. 

A carefully studied but somewhat heavily moving historical story of the 
days of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Those Black Diamond Men. A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. By William 
Futhey Gibbons. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 389. 

A series of sketches of life in the anthracite mining region, written with 
vividness and power. 

To the End of the Trail. By Frank Lewis Nason. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 12mo, pp. 302. 

A stirring tale of adventure in the far West. 








